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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker’s Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaft), 
The Expositor’'s Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the. Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Brblischer Commentar tuber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar sum A. T.; WHoltzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum IV. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis, The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 





THE following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Genesis. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. 
Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 


Joshua, 


Judges. 


Samuel. 


Kings, 


Chronicles. 

Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Job. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 


Minor Prophets. 


Daniel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. Curyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEDY, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY, B.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev. GEORGE Moorkg, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
[Mow Ready. 
The Rev. H. P. SmitTuH, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, 
Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EpwaArp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Robinson 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


W. R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Rev. JoHN P. PErers, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, now 
Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York City. 
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_ Acts. 
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The Pastoral 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. E. P. Goutp, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


[Now Ready. 
The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. FREDERICK H. CHASE, D.D., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. ARcH. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of 
King’s College, London. 


The Rev. ERNEst D. BurTon, A.B., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. ABBottT, B.D., D. Lit., formerly Professor 
of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. [Vow Ready. 


The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of Bibli- 
ca] Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. T. C. Epwarps, D.D., Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Bala; late Principal of University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


The Rev. James H. Ropgs, A.B., Instructor of New Tes- 
tament Criticism in Harvard University. 


The Rev. WALTER Lock, M.A., Dean Ireland, Professor 
of Exegesis, Oxford. 
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The Rev. RoBerT H. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. Its 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer's language. The. Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients ; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though concise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


- where otherwise stated. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 
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THE 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. -TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


THIS question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of év ’Edécy in i. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 67%. 

In & they are added by a later hand (x*). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: rots 
‘Edeoins émordAwv, ds yrooius qvopévos te dvre 8 érvyviceus, 
dvras atrovs idiafdvrws dvdpacey, eirdv’ Tois aytots Tois ovo Kal 
murrots éy Xpiorg "Inoov’ otrw yap xai of zpd qyav rapadediixace Kat 
pecs év rots wadarois TOv dyteypaduv etpyxapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to é& ‘Eqéow, but either 
to rots or to oto, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words xat moots év Xp. ’L,, 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening é ‘Ed¢éow, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw yép must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from ot apd jpov, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read é& “E¢éoy after otow.! 

1 It has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious. His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 

a 
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Versions. All the Versions have the words, but it must be 
borne in mind that we have no MSS. of any of these as old as 
x B. 

Fathers, ete. Origen’ Ss commentary is quoted in Cramer’s 
Catena as follows: ‘Opeyerys | d€ PIT, éxi povwy “Edeciy evpopev 
Keiwevov, TO ‘Tots dytots Tots obon” ’ xa Cyrotpev él pa mapéeAxe (2.6. is 
redundant) mporKetpevov 7d “ rots dyious ToUs oboe” ri SUvaras onpad- 
ve" dpa ov el pay comrep Rid ue "Ekddy Gvopd. prow davrod é 
Xpnparifev Mocet 70 ov, otrws ot perexovres TOU OVTOS, yivovras 
OvTes, Kahovpevor olovel é& Tou PB elvas cis. 76 elvas ‘ éferd~aro yop 6 
@cos Ta py) Gvta’ ’ pyoiv 0 abros Tlaidos “iva ra dvra xarapyjoy,” 
x.t.A. AS rots dyios rots ovow occurs with é and the name of the 
place in other Epistles (2 Cor., Phil. ; cf. Rom. i. 7), it is clear that 
what Origen refers to as used of the Ephesians only is rots otow 
without év “Edéow. 

Tertullian informs us that Marcion gave the Epistle the title 
“‘ad Laodicenos” (Adv. Mare. v. 17): “Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non ad Laodicenos, 
sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare (#.e. falsify)! gestiit, 
quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator ; nihil autem de titulis in- 
terest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam.” Com- 
pare bid. 11, “ praetereo hic et de alia epistola, quam nos ad Ephesios 
praescriptum (.e. superscribed) habemus, haeretici vero ad Laodice- 
nos.” It is clear from this that Marcion had not the words é& 
"Edécy in his text. But it is also inferred with great probability that 
Tertullian himself had them not. For he does not charge Marcion 
with falsifying the text but the title, and he vindicates the title “ad 
Ephesios” by an appeal to the “ veritas ecclesiae,” not to the actual 
words in the text, which would have been conclusive. Moreover, 
how strange the remark, “nihil autem de titulis interest,” etc., if he 
had év ‘Edécw in the text of the apostle! It 1s clear that “ titulus ” 
here means the superscription, not the address in the text. 

Lightfoot points out that there are indications in the earlier 
Latin commentators that in the copies they used the word 
‘‘Ephesi,” if not absent, was in a different position, which would 
betray its later introduction. ‘Thus in the middle of the fourth 
century, Victorinus Afer writes: “Sed haec cum dicit ‘Sanctis 
qui sunt fidelibus Ephesi,’ quid adjungitur? ‘In Christo Jesu’” 
(Mat. Script. Vett. Nova Coll. iii. p. 87). 

Ambrosiaster, in his Commentary, ignores “ Ephesi”: “Non 
solum fidelibus scribit, sed et sanctis: ut tunc vere fideles sint, 
si fuerint sancti in Christo Jesu.” 


confirmation, while as to the fact that the most ancient copies in his day did not 
contain the words, he is fully supported. 
1 <‘ Interpolare” in Latin writers means usually to furbish up old articles s 80 


as to make them look new. 


- remo ne petaptae tn —— 7 aa ar amt Inept ae 
ce ce Nee — te 
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Sedulius Scotus (eighth or ninth century) writes: ‘“Sanctis. 
Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. Et 
fidelibus. Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti, 
etc. Qui sunt in Christo Jesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in 
Chnisto,” etc. The omission of ‘‘ Ephesi” in the quotations from 
the text is of no importance; but the position of “qui sunt” is 
remarkable. It would seem as if some transcriber, finding 
“‘sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu,” and stumbling 
at the order, transposed “qui sunt” into the position in which 
Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies, appears to have 
found them. 

Jerome is doubtless referring to Origen when he says (¢% Joc.): 
‘Quidam curiosius (¢.e. with more refinement) quam necesse est, 


- putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum sit ‘ Haec dices filiis Israel : qui 


est misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles, essentiae 
vocabulo nuncupatos. . . . Alii vero simpliciter non ad eos, qui 
sint, sed qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.” 
This is obscurely expressed, and it is not clear whether he means 
to refer to a difference of reading. But as we know that he had 
read Origen’s commentary, he can hardly have been ignorant of 
the fact that the interpretation he quotes implied the omission of 
év Edéoy, and the reader will observe that the word is “ scriptum,” 
not “scriptam,” as some commentators have quoted it. If this is 
taken strictly it must refer to the reading. 

When we turn to the Epistle itself we find its whole tone and 
character out of keeping with the traditional designation. St. 
Paul had spent about three years at Ephesus “ceasing not to 
warn every one day and night with tears” (Acts xx. 31). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem he sent for the elders of Ephesus to 
meet him at Miletus. His address to them (Acts xx. 18 sqq.) is 
full of affectionate remembrance of his labours amongst them, and 
of earnest warnings. The parting is described in touching words: 
‘They fell on his neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for 
the words which he spake, that they should see his face no more.” 
There was no Church with which his relations were more close, 
nay, so close and affectionate, or in connexion with which he had 
such sacred and affecting memories. We might expect a letter 
written to Ephesus to be full of personal reminiscences, and 
allusions to his labours amongst them ; instead of which we have 
a composition more like a treatise than a letter, and so absolutely 
destitute of local or personal colouring that it might have been 
written to a Church which St. Paul had never even visited. We 
need not attach much importance to the absence of personal 
greetings. There are no special salutations in the Epp. to the 
Corinthians and to the Philippians, for example, perhaps because, 
as Lightfoot says: ‘“‘ Where all alike are known to us, it becomes 
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irksome, if not invidious, to select any for special salutation.” 
But there is not even a general friendly greeting as in those 
Epistles ; there is nothing but the impersonal eipyvy tots dded pois, 
x.7.r., Vi 23. But in addition to the general greeting in Phil, 
for example, dordcacbe mdavta aytov oe domafovrat bpas of ov 
€uot addeAdoi, x.7.A., that Epistle abounds in personal reminis- 
cences, to which there is no parallel here. Even the Epistle to 
the Colossians, whom St. Paul had never seen, betrays a more 
lively personal interest. 

It is impossible to explain this on the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Ephesian Church, so loving to the 
apostle and so beloved. 

But we may go farther than this, for there are expressions in 
the Epistle which seem impossible to reconcile with the supposition . 
that it is addressed to that Church. Ch. i. 15, “ Having heard of 
your faith,” etc., may perhaps be explained, though not very 
naturally, as referring to the period since his departure from them. 
Not so the following : ili. 2, “‘ For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner 
of Christ Jesus in behalf of you Gentiles,—if indeed ye have heard 
of (or ‘were instructed in’) the dispensation of the grace of God 
which was given me to you-ward”; iv. 21, 22, “But ye did not 
so learn Christ, if indeed ye heard of Him, and were taught in 
Him,” etc. 

Dr. Hort thinks the usual reply to the argument from the two 
latter passages true and sufficient, namely, that etye “is not in- 
frequently used with a rhetorical or appealing force where no real 
doubt is meant to be expressed,” and St. Paul could not express 
any real doubt in either case about any Church of Proconsular 
Asia, any more than about the Ephesian Church. 

Let it be granted that efye does not imply the existence of a 
doubt, it certainly (as an intensified “ if”) implies that doubt is not 
inconceivable. It cannot mean more than “I am sure,” *T do not 
doubt,” “I know,” “I am persuaded.” But this is not the way in 
which a man expresses himself about a matter of his own experi- 
ence, or in which he has himself been the agent. A preacher 
occupying a friend’s pulpit may say “I know,” or “if indeed ye 
have been taught,” but not when addressing those whom he has 
himself taught. 

Dr. Hort in confirmation of his remark about the appealing 
force of ei etye refers to Ellicott’s note, which is a notable instance of 
petitio principtt, Having said that etye “does not 2% ztse/f imply the 
rectitude of the assumption made,” as Hermann’s Canon implies 
(“etye usurpatur de re quae jure sumpta creditur”), but that this must 
be gathered from the context, he proceeds: “In the present case 
there could be no real doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur 
(iii. 2) poterant Ephesii quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam 
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biennio praedicaverat,’ Estius; comp. ch. iv. 21; 2 Cor. v. 3; 
Col. i. 23. No argument, then, can be fairly deduced from these 
words against the inscription of this Ep. to the Ephesians.” That 
is to say, if e¢ye implied doubt, the Epistle could not be addressed 
to the Ephesians ; but it was so addressed, therefore e’ye does not 
imply doubt, and therefore is not inconsistent with such an 
address. ‘The three passages referred to in illustration are singu- 
larly unsuitable for the purpose. Ch. iv. 21 belongs to the very 
Epistle in question. In 2 Cor. v. 3 etye Kal évovodpevor ob yupvoi 
eipeOyodueOa, and in Col. i. 23, elye émypevere TH wiore, x.7.X., it is 
the future that is spoken of, and the particle has its usual sense, 
“if, as I assume.” Lightfoot, indeed (on Gal. iii. 4), expresses the 
opinion that in the N.T. eiye is even less affirmative than elrep. 

Eph. iii. 4 also (whether we adopt Hort’s view that dvaywo- 
oxovres means “ reading the O.T. Scriptures ” or not) seems to imply 
that the author was not well known to his readers. The Ephesians 
had not now first to learn what St. Paul’s knowledge of the 
mystery was. 

In the early Church the Epistle was universally regarded as 
addressed to the Ephesians. It is so referred to in the Muratorian 
Canon; by Irenaeus (Zaer. i. 3. 1,43; i. 8. 43 Vv. 2. 36); by 
Tertullian (quoted above); by Clement of Alexandria (Siro 
iv. 65); and by Origen, who, as we saw above, had not ” His 
in his text (Comment. in loc., and Contra Celsum, iii. 20). 

There is one important exception to this general belief, namely, 
Marcion, who, as above mentioned, held the Epistle to be 
addressed to the Laodiceans. This fact has been generally put 
aside as of no importance, it being supposed that this was a mere 
critical conjecture of Marcion (as Tertullian assumes), and prob- 
ably suggested by Col. iv. 16. But considering the antiquity of 
Marcion, who was of earlier date than any of the Catholic writers 
cited, we are hardly justified in treating his evidence so lightly, 
seeing that he could have no theological motive for changing the 
title. Even if his “‘ad Laodicenos” was only a critical conjecture, 
this would justify the inference that the destination of the Epistle 
was at that time to some extent an open question. But it is 
unlikely that he should have been led to adopt this title merely by 
the fact that mention is made elsewhere of an Epistle (not to, but) 
from Laodicea. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to suggest 
Laodicea. It is, then, not improbable that he had seen a copy 
with év Aaodcxeia in the text. 

Passing by this, however, for the present, we have the following 
facts to account for: First, the early absence of év "Edéow. As 
Lightfoot puts it: “We have no direct evidence that a single 
Greek manuscript during this period (second and third centuries) 
contained the words in question. The recent manuscripts to 
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which Basil refers in the latter half of the fourth century, are the 
earliest of which this can be distinctly affirmed” (Biblical Essays, 
p. 381). Secondly, the early and universal recognition in the 
Church of the Epistle as written to the Ephesians, 

Writers who hold év "E¢éow to have been an integral part of 
the original text suppose the words to have been omitted for 
critical reasons, namely, because they seemed not to agree with 
the character of the Epistle. This theory, to be plausible, would 
require the facts to be reversed, #.e. that the words should be 
omitted by the later not the earlier authorities, and that the 
opinion of the early Church should be vacillating. In fact, it 
explains the unanimity of early opinion by supposing that & 
"Ed¢éow was read without question, and explains the early omission 
of the words by supposing that opinion was not unanimous. 

Apart from this, the theory postulates a critical study of the 
relations between the apostle and the Churches which it would be 
a complete anachronism to ascribe to that early age. Much later, 
indeed, we find Theodore of Mopsuestia led by dxovoas in 1. 15 to 
regard the Epistle as written by St. Paul before he had seen the 
Ephesians. ‘ Numquam profecto dixisset se auditu de illis cognos- 
centem gratiarum pro illis facere actionem, si eos alicubi vel 
vidisset, vel ad notitiam ejus illa ratione venire potuissent.” So 
also Severianus and Oecumenius. But it did not occur to 
Theodore or the others to question the correctness of the text. 

An accidental omission of the words is out of the question. 
The only hypothesis that agrees with the facts is that the Epistle 
was in some sense an encyclical or circular letter. This seems to 
have been first suggested in a definite form by Ussher (Anz. V. et 
NV. Test. a.D. 64): “Ubi notandum, in antiquis nonnullis codicibus 
(ut ex Basilii libro 11. adversus Eunomitim, et Hieronymi in hunc 
Apostoli locum commentario, apparet) generatim inscriptam fuisse 
hanc epistolam, rots &yious rots ove Kat murrois év- Xpiore "Inco, vel 
(ut in litterarum encyclicarum descriptione fieri solebat) samnctis 
gui sunt... et fidelibus in Christo Jesu, ac si Ephesum primo, 
ut praecipuam, Asiae metropolim missa ea fuisset ; transmittenda 
inde ad reliquas (intersertis singularum nominibus) ejusdem pro- 
vinciae ecclesias: ad quarum aliquot, quas Paulus ipse nunquam 
viderat, illa ipsius verba potissimum spectaverint.” 

There are two forms of this hypothesis. The first (agreeing 
with Ussher’s view) supposes that a blank was originally left after 
trois ovow, which would be filled in with the names of the respective 
Churches for which the copies were intended, while in the Church 
at large some copies would be circulated with a vacant space, in 
which case, of course, in the copies made from these the blank 
would be disregarded. Or we might suppose, with Hort, that 
there was originally only one copy sent by the hand of Tychicus, 
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the blank being filled orally when the Epistle was read in each 
place, and the name so supplied being naturally written in the 
copy or copies which would be made for preservation there. 

The objection most strongly urged against this view is that 
there is no trace of copies with any other name in the place of 
"E¢éow in the text, and that it is highly improbable that none such 
should have been preserved. A little consideration will show that 
no weight is to be attached to this argument. The Epistle “from 
Laodicea” was either identical with the present Epistle or distinct 
from it. In the latter case, it has wholly perished, not a single 
copy having been preserved even to the time of Marcion. In the 
former case, only the copies bearing other names than that of 
Ephesus disappeared. Is not this quite natural? When copies 
were in demand, where would they be sought for but in the metro- 
politan city and commercial centre of Ephesus? No interest would 
attach to any particular address. Why, then, should it be thought 
much more probable that all copies should have been allowed 
to perish than that only those with names of minor importance 
should fail to be multiplied? Indeed, the fact itself is not certain, 
for it is not improbable that a transcript from the Laodicean copy 
was in Marcion’s hands. In any case, we have a close parallel in 
the fact that the ancient copies which omitted & ‘Ed¢éow had 
already before Basil’s day been superseded by those which inserted 
the words, and although 8 B remain (being on vellum), no suc- 
ceeding copyists have a trace of the reading until we come to the 
late corrector of 67. 

It must be admitted that this plan of leaving blanks savours 
more of moder than of ancient manner, and resembles the 
formality of a legal document more than the natural simplicity of 
St. Paul. Indeed, we have examples in 2 Cor. 1. 1 and Gal. i. 2 
of the form of address which he would be likely to adopt in an 
encyclical letter. Besides, any hypothesis which makes Ephesus 
the chief of the Churches addressed, is open, though in a less 
degree, to the objections alleged above against the traditional 
designation. | 

A second form of the hypothesis supposes the sentence to be 
complete without anything corresponding to év "Edéow. Origen’s 
view of the meaning of the passage when these words are not read 
has been quoted above, viz. “to the saints who are.” 

This view has been recently espoused by Dr. Milligan (Zacycl. 
Brit., art. “ Ephesians”), who translates: “To the saints existing 
~ and faithful in Christ Jesus.” But the passages to which he refers 
in justification of this are by no means sufficient for the purpose. 
They are—Col. ii. 3, év @ eioe wdytes of Onoarvpot . . . amoxpudor: 
10. 10, kai éore év adr@ retANpwpevor: ili. 1, ob 6 Xowrds éorw év 
deEig. rod Ocov xaPypevos. 
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In these the predicate is completed by é @, év air@, of, and so 
the passages supply no parallel to the supposed absolute use of 
tots ovat here as “those existing.” Besides, xai murrots comes in 
very awkwardly and weakly after such an epithet. Bengel, again, 
interprets: “ Sanctis ef Sidelibus qui sunt in omnibus lis locis, quo 
Tychicus cum hac epistola venit,” SO that Tots ovow = “ qui praesto 
sunt,” comparing Acts xill. 1, xara Ty ovoay éxxAnoiay, and Rom. 
Xili. 1, al d¢ ovoar éfovoiaz. But in the former case év “Avtioxetg 
had just preceded, so that only éxet has to be supplied; in the 
latter the verb simply means “to be in existence.” Not to dwell 
on the untenable suggestion that rots otow should be taken with 
dyios (“the saints who are really such”), there remains the 
perfectly grammatical construction, “the saints who are also 
faithful” (see note ## Joc.). The difficulty of the construction is 
actually diminished by the absence of év "E¢éow. 

The Epistle, then, is best regarded as addressed, not to a 
Church, but to the Gentile converts in Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colossae, and elsewhere in Phrygia and the neighbourhood of 
that province. This is the view adopted by Reiche, Ewald, and 
(independently) by Prof. Milligan (who, however, supposes the 
Epistle addressed only to the Gentile converts of Laodicea and 
Colossae). It meets most of the difficulties. It explains the 
absence of local references combined with the local limitation 
implied in vi. 22. It also escapes the difficulty of supposing a 
blank space in i. 1. Further, it explains the remarkable expression, 
Col. iv. 16, “the Epistle from Laodicea.” That the Epistle 
referred to was not written to Laodicea appears highly probable 
from the fact that a salutation is sent through Colossae to the 
Laodiceans, which would be inexplicable if they were receiving by 
the same messenger a letter addressed to themselves; and the 
expression “from Laodicea” agrees with this, since Tychicus 
would reach Laodicea first, so that the Colossians would receive 
the letter from thence. Moreover, the hypothesis explains the 
remarkable fact that the Epistle contains no allusion to doctrinal 
errors such as had taken so great a hold in Colossae. Yet that 
such errors extended at least to Laodicea is not only probable, but 
is confirmed by the apostle’s direction that the Epistle to Colossae 
should be read in Laodicea also. 

There is no difficulty in understanding how the title “to the 
Ephesians ” would come to be attached to the Epistle, since it was 
from Ephesus that copies would reach the Christian world generally. 
A parallel case is the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, pds 
‘EBpaiouvs, which, though of doubtful appropriateness, was never 
questioned. Once accepted as addressed to the [phesians, the 
analogy of other Epistles in which rots otow is followed by the 
name of a place would naturally suggest the insertion of év "Edéoy. 
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The hypothesis that the Epistle is a “circular” letter has been 
adopted (with various modifications) by a very great number of 
scholars, including Bengel, Neander, Harless, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Arch. Robertson, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Hort, B. Weiss, Wold- 
Schmidt, Milligan, 
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External Evidence.— The earliest express reference to the 
Epistle as St. Paul’s is that of Irenaeus; but inasmuch as, if not 
genuine, it must be much later than St. Paul, evidence of 
acquaintance with it on the part of early writers is important. 
When we add to this the fact that it professes to be St. Paul’s, we 
are fairly justified in saying that evidence of its reception is 
evidence of its genuineness. We begin then with— 

Clement of Rome, c. 64, 6 éxAe§dpevos rov Kupiov “Incoty 
Xpicrov xai yids Ov atrov eis Aadv wepiovorov, Compare Eph. i. 4, 
5, kaOus é€eArc~aro Huds év air@ . . . mpoopicas yds .. . da Inoot 
Xpirrod. Still closer is c. 46, 4 ovxt fa @edv eyopey xal ea 
Xpiorov; xal ey avedpo. TAS xdptros TO exxvbev ef Hpas xal pia 
kAjots év Xprorg@; compare Eph. iv. 4-6. Again, c. 36, qve~xOnoay 
qpeav ot d6pbaApoi tis xapdias; cf. Eph. i. 18. And c. 38, trorac- 
céaOw Exagros TG wAHoLoy abrov; cf. Eph. v. 21. 

The part of the Didaché called the Two Ways contains the 
following (Did. iv. 10, 11, also worked up by Barnabas, xix. 7): 
ovx émirages SovAw cov } radiony trois éxi Tov abrov Bedv eAwovow, 
év mixpig. oov; and to servants: tpeis dé of SotAat troraynoerbe rots 
Kupios tov ws TUr@ Deod ev aicxivy xai doBw. Compare Eph. 
vi. 9, 5. The coincidence is in substance rather than in words, 
but it is best accounted for by supposing a knowledge of our 
Epistle. 

Ignatius, Zp. ad Eph. c. 12, IlavAov cuppiora (€ore), tod 
qyucpévov, ... os & mdon emoroAR pvnuovevar ipov ev Xpwore 
“Incot. Many writers (including Hefele, ## /oc., Alford, Harless, 
and, less decidedly, Westcott and Robertson) render this “in all 
his Epistle,” viz. to you, or ‘in every part of his Epistle.” But 
this 1s untenable. For, in the first place, it is ungrammatical ; 
certainly no example has been produced which is quite parallel. 
Hefele adduces waoa ‘IepocdAvpa, Matt. ii. 3; and was ‘IopayA, 
Rom. xi. 26; but these are proper names. Other supposed 
parallels are examined by Lightfoot, zz Joc. Two have been 
relied on by later writers, viz. Acts xvii. 26, émt wavrés mpoowrov 
THs yns, and Aristot. £7h. JVic. 1. 13. 7, wav o@pa. But neither are 
these analogous. There is only one zpécwmov ris ys, hence this 
term is used (not, indeed, with way) without the article in the 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, ap. wdons ris yis= Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with way preceding. 

At first sight wav capa in Aristotle, 7c, seems to present a 
closer parallel. ‘The passage runs: Set rév zoAcruxoy eidéva, mas Ta 
wept puyns’ Gorep kat rov dpOarpovrs Oeparevovra, xal wav capa; 1.¢. 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But capa in 
the abstract sense, #.¢, as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvy7 is also used (see, for example, Zh. Mic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.). In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for wav ro copa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav o@pa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of wdoy érirroAG, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
‘in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pevnpovevev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, 1psos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc. All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pyypovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare ” involve pvnpovevev as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Xrit. 1869, p. 286) understands by wdoy 
éruotoAg ‘an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
Xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and 1 and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has és wavrore éy tais dejoeow 
avroD pvnovever tpov. The Armenian Version reads pynpovevo, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word ovypvora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cvupptorys is used by Origen (Jz Jes. Naue Hom. 7, ii. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (72 Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rg evAoynudvy, tAnpdpati, tpowpicpévy pd 
aidvey elvat... eis Sdgav, éxAcAcypevnv, &v OeAjpari rod Twarpds. 
More certain is cap. i., pipyral dvres rod @eov, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyaray ras cupBiovs ds 6 Kupsos rv 
éxxAnoiay, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravorAia was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Zp. c. 9, ds dvres ALMor vaod zratpés, 7rotpac- 
pévot eis oixodopyv @eod zarpds (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the Zpzstle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. 1., xdpiti éore ceowopevor, odx é€ épywv, from Eph. 
li. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, tvascimint et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundtam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOeiav dydna xai wica dA Oela ex 
Tov oTdpardés gov Licropevéou, doubtless from Eph. i Iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, mde Avrnv érayew rp mvevpare To repyg kal 
ddndet 5 3 cf. 1d. ver. 30 Again, Sim. Xx. 13, évovrar eis ty mvedpa, Kal 
ey copa, and 17, pia wiotts avtav éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypapy 
(Hipp. Philos. vi. 34). 

By the close of the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv, Haer. Vv. 2. 3; has, Kkabws 6 
paxdptos Taidds pyow, é&y TH mpos ‘Edecious érurrody" ore pery 
éo pev T ov Co WPATOS, éx TS owapKos avrov Kal éx TOV éoT: €wv avrou 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65; having quoted 1 Cor. x1. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq-s 
with pyoly é dadoroXos, adds, 5:6 xat évy rq mpds "Edecious ypdder’ 
troragcopevot GAArors év p5Bw @eod, x. th, Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed. i. 8 18, 6 dardorodos émoréhAwy pds Kopubious pyoiv (2 Cor. 
x1. ee capéorara dé “Edecios ypaduv . . . Aéywr péxpt Karay- 
ee: ot waves, x.T.r., Eph. iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 A.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
Ito A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp) 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“‘from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.} 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 a.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. 'The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(“‘wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. . . Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” tyyArAdv odddpa yéeuet tov vonpdrov & yap prydapod 
épbéyéaro, ravra évrad0a SyAoct. Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “‘Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the lexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres. xiii.). : Epiphanius speaks of Marcon’ as secognisiig the Ep to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames 
Marcion for citing Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Laodiceans. See Lightfoot, Bzdiical Essays, p. 383. 
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‘‘Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: ‘ Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quim,ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Zable Ta/k): ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
_and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (K7ittk der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhalinisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only 1. 164, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Zim- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
' that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle.—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul. dpa ovv occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i, and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 60, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.). But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of dag 
Aeyopeva. would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are, in fact, 42 words which 
are d. A. (in the N.T.), not including aiypoAwrevev, which is in a 
quotation. (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.") 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains 100 (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 954a, note). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvota, drardu, 
Sapov, ppdvycts, tos, to which we may add, though not common, 
cuwTypiov, evorAayxvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer. Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure ; while others, such as xarapriopéds, mpooxaprépyots, 
éovorys, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other, 
Epistles we find xarapri{w, xardprioes, tpooxaprepety, dciws. So also, 
although dvougis does not occur elsewhere, dvorgis rod ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, rd ordpa jyav dvéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drat Aeyopueva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in - 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, . 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra éxovpana 
for “heaven” (five times) ; ra avevparucd for “spirits”; dudBoros 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), xoopoxpdrwp, cwrnptov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, peOodeia (twice), and 
Séopuos (twice). These, with ra érovpdvia and diaBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to déojuos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 

1 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
5iaBoAos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Saravas and dudBodos indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Ilérpos and Kydas, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
éroupavia, (which is not = “the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. 1. ro, Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in ra OeAjpara, ai Sidvorat, mpd KarafoA7s 
Koo pov, porivey as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy ris éfouvcias 
Tov dépos, é 6 @eds tov Kupiov jpav "Incot Xpiorod (i. 17. 3); mved pa 
Tod voos, 7) ayia éxrAqoia (ver. 27, not, however, in this form) ; 3 ot 
dyvot droaroAot Kat mpopyrat, tore yeveoxovres, Sisovai twa ti (i. 22, 
iv. 11); dyabos mpos te (iv. 29) ; 3 dyamray Tov Kupwov ( Paul has dy. 
Tov @cdv), a dyanay tiv éxxAnotay, of Christ; els rdcas ras yeveds TOU 
ai@vos TOV allover. 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship ; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @eds rod Kupiov jar, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xXx, 17. Again, although the expression 6 Xpiorés jydryoe 
iv éxxdyolay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dvdpes, dyazare 
Tas yuvaixas KaOas Kai, x.7.A. 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is rots 
dylos dmroordAots Kai mpopirats. It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. 1. 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyios, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), dyious being the mediate or general (éd¢ave- 
poOn, Col.), the ar. x. mp. the immediate or special (dmrexadvgpOn) 
recipients of the revelation. Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiows, so that az. x. ap. is in apposition with aytors. 
So iac as the difficulty is in the writer’s application of the term 
dyiots, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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dyious of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
€uot TH éXaxiororépw ravrwv ayiwy. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles,—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
li. g), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pevoTnptov, oixovopia, mepuroinois. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovoyia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 Of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, etc. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, wepirofyors in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of dmroxdAvys in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and 1. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only dzag 
Aeyopeva, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, ane of offering an argument against the Pauline author- 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyoryra occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim.i. 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“‘Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression | “ children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, éru éopev réxva, Meod. 

Again, 7 Aeyouery dxpoBvoria, 7 Aeyouévy reptropy (ii, 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 

cision (contrary to Rom. iii, 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col. ii. 11, 13); yet a 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. “Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capi ‘), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. i. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararouy, adding jpets ydp 
éopev 4 TeptTopy, of mvevpatt Weod Aarpevorres, x.7.4.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. 11. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 7 Aeyopévn adxpoBvoria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
il, 26, 27, lil. 30, Iv. 9; Gal. i. 7): But this corresponds to 
Col. i. 11, ovK Gi... , Teperopyy Kai axpoBvoria. (Compare the 
less forcible ore wepirouy re ioyvet, x.7.., Gal. v. 6, vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of ‘circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as maidaywyds eis Xpurrdv, or as 
working xatapa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
évroAai év déypacw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. tx. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vopos, not o vopuos). Its significance consists‘in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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matsaywyos and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar ; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into’ one Jews 
and Gentiles (11. 13-18, 19-22, iil. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting ‘the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. iii. 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii, 28, Eero 6 Weds &v rH exxAnoia mpGrov amrocrdXous, «7.4. We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, ryv éxxAnoiav rod Oeod Hv wepreroty- 
caro, x.7.’. In Col. we have 7 éxxAnofa in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i, 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. ‘There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
li, 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in 1. 7, v. 2, i. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i. 15-ii. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i, 11-14, ili, 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. ili. 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) ‘The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. 14-16; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (74. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i. 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth . . . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, els Kvptos “Incots Xpurrds, 8° of ra wavra, Kat ‘pets 
d¢ atrov. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. ro) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aidves érepyopuevot. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
has replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that “ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist ; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i: 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i. to=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
ili, 2=Col. i. 25; Eph. v. 19=Col. i. 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” Of the-second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. il. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAotros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T . except once in Jas. 11. 5, “Hath not God | 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. ‘This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word écpy 
(note vw. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. ili, 1, at éruroAdv, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
iii. 13, at the word xdAvypa. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. t he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it. 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
avéBn, and again, v. 13-15, at pas. 

Again, in Eph. iv..2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
rarewoppoowvy, mpgdrys, paxpoOupia, dvexyduevor GAAWAwWY in the 
same order; éydzry is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
avvoeo pos THS elpnvyns answers to o. THS TeAEWTHTOS; ExANOyTeE év evi 
capare to & capa Kabas cai exAnOnre ev pia éAmidt; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6—8, Col. iti. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of zpecBevw év dAvoe: with Acts xxvill. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, ryv dAvow ravryv mepixetpa. 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is Séouac, A real prisoner might use either the general words 
Séouar or év Secpots, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zperBevw év dAvoe, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“act as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” é deopots would have meant 
‘in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zin/, § 1462) as follows :-— 


Eph. i. 7 : » Col. i, 14. Eph. iv. 22f. . Col. iii. 8 ff. 
» 210 e © 959 b 20. » iv. 25f. . o 5) ©6(ldi. Sf. 
99 i. 15-17 .» © 99 1. 3) 40 99 iv. 29 ° 99 iil. 8, iv. 6 
» Ll ‘ o> “ye 27 xo IV. 3E  .  - 0 59 ili. 8. 

» lL 2i ° © 659 1. 26, ss IV92 egy: GL 12 f 
» iL22f. . © 699 iL 18f, ee. Oe | ° ey) iil. $ 
» il. 1,12, © 59 1, 21. » W4 : 99 lil. 8. 
99 «oe 5 ° © 9 H. 13. » WS ° o x9 Ill. 5. 

» ilLI5 « o 59 14. » v.6 ° es) iil. 6. 
» WeI6 . 99 ii. 20, » VIS of © 99 «iv. §. 

99 ‘ili. ‘I ; e ogy [de 24. » vIOf, . e 59 «(ili 16 f. 
» lii2 . © 6069p =e 25. ye WAT. eos iii, 18, 
» «ll. 3 ° © 59 lL 26, » Ve 25 oy ill. 19, 
» U7 © 59 lL 23, 25. » Vi ° © 5) iii. 20. 
» U.8f . 9. Ae 27: ye MIs 4 ° © 9) Ll. 21 
» lvl : © “55. “de 20: » Wi 5ff. . © 59 «(Lid 22 ff. 
» iv. 2 é . 9», Ui i2f » vig we. 99 Ve Te 
Pe) Aa a rae || Can 7. 2 » vi. 18 ff. e 99 «lv. 2fff. 
» iv. 15f. © 99 «= 19. »» vie 21f. . oss Iv. 7f. 
»» Iv. 19 « “gg Ms: Ee §, 


Holtzmann in his Avrrtsk der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this conten‘ on were, 1st, Eph. 1. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. i. 6, 7 (=Col. «. 13, 14); 3rd, Eph. ili. 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, 1. 2); 4th, Eph. ili. 17, 18, iv. 16, ii, 20 (= 
Col. 1. 23, ii. 2, 7); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii. 19); 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iil. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (=Col. iii. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Zix/ettung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
Imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


1 PET. i. EPH. 1. 
3. evrdoynrds 6 Oeds cal warhp Toh 3. eddoynrds 6 Oeds kal rarnp Tod 
Kuplov 4dr’ Ino0d Xprorob, édvaryevrh- Kuplov iyiiv "Inoot Xpiorod, 6 eddoy?- 
as Huas. cas Huas. 


This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. 1. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. 1. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 4, in the other by &a rotre. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAnpovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dvvayis @eod being put in relation to 
the zioris. 
1 Pet. ii, 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 PET. ii. EPH. ii 
4. wpis 8» mpocepxdpeve iOor 18. 80’ abrod Exoper rhv wpocaywyhp. 
{Gra . 19. . . . olxetoe rol Geod. 
5. kad adrol ws Aloe SGvres olxodo- 20. éwotxodopnbévres ext ry Oepenip 
petaGe, olxos rveuparixés. o « « Svros dxpoywrialou abrod Xporrod 
6. « « « Alboy dxpoywraior. "Inood, x.7.d. 
22. . « « cuvaKxodopeicbe els xarot- 
xnripeov rod Geol. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviii. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the dxpo- 
yoviatov of Eph. 

1 Pet. iii, 18, va Tpas mpocaydyy TO @ed, reminds us of Eph. 
li, 18, d¢ avrod Aouay Tv Tpocaywyiv mpos tov twarépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8-10, Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 


i. 20-22— 


I PET. iii. EPH. i. 
22. 5s dor ev Setig ro0 Geol wopev- 20. éxdficey ev Setig abrod éy rois 
Gels els obpavdy, érovpaviots. 
irorayevrwy abry dyyédwy xa éov- 21. trepdvw wxdons dpyiis xal éfou- 
ody kal duvvapéwr. clas xal duvdpews .. 


22. xal wdvra bwréraker. 


Again, 1 Pet. 1, ro—-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


I PET. i. EPH. iil. 
wpopnra . . 5. 8 érépais yeveats ox éyvwplady 
épeuvdvres els riva  - » Kaipdy 6... ws iy darexaripGy TOUS 2 « « 
£bfdov Td éy atrois rveiua. wpogiras éy wvevpart, 


12. ols dwexadigOn Sri ot>~x éavrois, 10. wa yrwpicby viv... 
Tyty dé dinxovovry ard, & viv avyryyédn. 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpogyras in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) 

1 Pet. i. 20 and Eph. iii. g correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained apo xaraBoAjs xdcpov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii, 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Introduction, Lect. xxii, and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Ze:tschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
‘*Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. ii. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnpariterOe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. 10, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i. 22; xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. il. 17,” ete. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 

ossibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
Hilgenfeld’s Zeztschvift, 1881, pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case 1s the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not-genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to.the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. ‘It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of viva voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851).} 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. 1. 18, ii 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xi. xiii. The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, ¢.g. aia xai odp§ (elsewhere 
oopf xai alya), ayputvely, Kpavyy, trepdvw, trepdvw mdvrev Tov 
otpavay, eis azroAvTpwow, aiwv pédAdAwv, rpordpopa Kai Ovoia, BovAy 
of God, zappyoia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. 1. 20, 
éxdbuer év defia. atrod, Heb. i. 3, vill. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, droAvrpwors 
dua Tod aiparos, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavrov rapédwxev trip 
airns iva airyv ayidon, Heb. xill. 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent dy:acpos as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii. 12, év @ éxouev ryv wappyoiav Kat 
Tv mpocaywynv, Heb. iv. 16, mpovepywopeda peta mappyocias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. ‘The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 ‘Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, J#¢rod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
ence with the Apocalypse, ¢g. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”; Rev. xxi. 14: Eph. iii. 5) (re pvornply) é 

. vv drexahigpOn ots Gryiows droaToXots abrov Kat mpobyrats, 
Rev. X. 7, TO pvaoTHpLov TOD cov, as enryyéduce Tovs éavTov SovAous 
Tous mpogiras : Eph. v. 1 I, py ovyKowvwveire TOUS épyous Tots dxdprrots 
Tov oxérous, Rev. xviii. 4, iva p17) TvyKowwvnoyre Tais dpaprias airis: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife ; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/.1 Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
x1, 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iii, 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closer 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. John 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in i. 10, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii. 13-22, iil. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yous and dydzy that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydarn occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 q7yamnpévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John ill. 352 X- 17, XV. 9; and especially - XVIi. 23, 24, 26. The 
words 7ydaryods pe mpd KataBoAHs Kéopov in xvii. 24 particularly 

! Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii, 18; Eph. 
ii. 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. I, x. 6; Eph. iii. 18, Rev. xi. I, 
xxl 15-17; Eph. v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch both with 7yarnpévos in 1. 6, and with xpd xaraBodjs 
xdopov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dyidfev (xvii. 17, 19); so also Eph. v. 26. This dycdfeev 
is accomplished by Christ xaOapioas ... év pyar, to which 
corresponds xafapds da rév Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 
quickening of the dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 
contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 
power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. JOHN. 
8. ws réxva gurds reprraretre. xii. 35. wepiraretre ws 7d pis Exere. 
11. paddov dé xal edéyxere (ra Epya iii, 20. ras yap 6 galia xpdoowy 
rod oxérous). pucel 7d pis kal odx Epyerar wxpds 7d 


Pos ta ph &deyxO7 ra Epya avrov* 
13. Ta dé wdvra dheyxdueva bd rob ili, 21. 6 5¢ roby riy ddjGeay 


gwrds pavepotra’ ray yap 7d pavepot- Epyerar wpds 7d pds ba avepwhy 
pevoy Pas ort, avrod ra Epya. 

Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John 1 lil. 3 Vil. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpis ata To p€rpov THs Swpeas Tod Xpurrod. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given oix éx 
pérpov is expressed in iii. 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. Q, Io, and John iii. 1 3s 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph. : 76 dé aveBy ri éoriv el pa ore 
cat xatéBy ... 6 xataBas airds or cat 6 dvaBas trepdvw mdvrov 
TOV OUpavay. 

John : ovdels dvaBéByxev eis Tov otpavov ei py b ex rod obpavod 
xataBds. Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph. and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks. This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Pastoral Episiles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
dences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 
the Pastorals, 
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The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, iii. 1, 
iv. 1, Vi. 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 13, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
XXili. 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
Jugitivariit in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his - 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, iva dé cidjre xai pets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this is 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xai 
ipets is quite different (see note). ‘Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem, 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua 8é xai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. 11. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, PAzlippians, p. 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, £77. p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mere passing through. | 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts it: “It 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Ama. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/ 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vero, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE, 
List of daak Neyspeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
aGeos, aloxpdrns, aixpadwrevew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


dvaveow, dvorgis, daadyeiv, doodos, BéAos, extpepw, éAayiorrdrepos, 
e / 2 4 2 , 2 , e / ¥ 
évorys, eLiryxverv, émidvev, érupaioxev, Erorsacia, evvora (Text. Rec. 
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has it in 1 Cor. vil. 3), evrpameAta, 6 Hyarnpévos (of Christ), Oupeds, 
KaTapTio Los, KaTwTEpOS, KAnpodvy, KAvdwriler Pat, KoopoKpaTwp, Kpvd}, 
xuBeia, paxpoxpovios, weyeOos, peOodeia, perdrotxyov, pwpodoyia, rain, 
Wapopytopos, moAvmoiktAos, wpoeATilev,. rporKkaptépyots, puris, Tup- 
péroxos, oupToAiTyS, Tvvappodroyely, TvvoLKodopELY, TUTTWpLOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvore (Acts, 1 Pet.), dypumvetv (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (1 Pet.), duddrepor, dvenos, aveeva: (Acts, Heb.), das, 
dzretXn (Acts), evorAayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpav, dpyiferPar, Savdrys 
(Luke), éo@vs, wavorAia (Luke), wapouxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), epifwr- 
vivat, wAdros (Apoc.), zrouznv (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
dpxerouunv), moAureia. (Acts), campds, ortdos, ovyxabifev (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrypiov (Luke, Acts), tdwp, trodeicPat, tos, ppaypds, 
dpdvnots (Luke), xaperody (Luke), yetporornrds. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine :—ai wrevew 
(2 Tim. Rec.), dAvors (2 Tim.), drarav (1 Tim.), dowria (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), duaBodros (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), edayyeAtorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), wadeva, (2 Tim.), reav (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


avOpwrdperkos, doy, amroxaraA\dooey, drrahAorpwie bat, avfgev, 
avénots, 6POarpodorrcia, pilodv, cvfworoteiv, cvpBiBalev 
Add the expression ék yyxijs. 


Words which are common to Ephestans and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but whith are not found in other 
N.T. writers. 


ayabwoivy, GAnBevey, dvefsxviarros, értxopryia, evvo.a (1 Cor. 
vil. 3 Text. Rec., but not in the best texts), evwdia, OdArrew, 
Kapmrew, mepixepadaia, mdAcovéxryns, woinua, mperBevew, mpoerot- 
pale, mpovaywyy, mporiberOa, vioberla, bwepBadrew, trepexmepis- 
cov. 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven. or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him ; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

i. 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. ‘This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11~22, Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

lil, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ may dwell in them through faith; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 
ledge. 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16. The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, etc. 

32-v. 2. Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church 1s subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He 1s the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

10-12, Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction. 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Stxteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Amstmadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

BayYNE or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

BINEMANN, Zxfositio. Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Ja Zp. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp.ad Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. 
etc, Basil, 1527. 

Cauixtus (G.), Expositio htt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col. ete. 
Helmst. 1664-66. : 

Coccetus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephestos cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre aaa Sermons sur PEpitre de St. Paul aux 
Ephéstens (chs. i.-iii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal, and Eph. London, 1659. 

GoopwINn (Thos.), Exposition, efc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, £xplicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

HEMINGE or HEMMINGIUS, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, etc. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1664. 

LUTHER (Martin), Die Ep. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle, Stuttg. 1878. 

Mayer or Major (Georg), Znarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Ephesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NAILANT, Enarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

OxEvianus (Gaspar), JVotae ex [ejus| Concionibus, etc. Her- 
bosnae, 1588. 

RipLey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ. in Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, etc. 
Lond. 1817. 

Ro.iock (Robert), Jn £p. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius. 
Edinb. 1590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), araphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

STEUART (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1593- 

TARNOVIUS, Commentarius. Rost. 1636, 

WANDALIN, Paraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

WEINRICH, Z£xpiicatio. Lips, 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550. 

WoopHEap (Abraham), ALLESTRY (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc. ; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594- 

Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pault an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Walle, 1767. 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph. (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777: 
CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Meue Usebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben. amb. 1782. 

DinanT (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past. Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentari, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, ad, 

EsMarcH (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser iibersetzt, Altona, 
1785. 
FEND, Evlaiiterungen. (s.1.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GuDE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiiterung des... Bricfes 
an die Epheser. Lauban, 1735. 

Hazevoert, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setzt u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet. Frankf. a M. 1789. 

LockE (John), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
to the Gal, Cor, Rom. Eph, London, 1707, aé, 
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MOLDENHAUER, Uebersefzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MIcHAELIS (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Gatater, Eph. Phil. Col. Bremen u. Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1795. 

MULLER, Erkldrung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, #.e. Bernardin de Picquigny), Z/zs- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetzung u. Erklirung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoELL (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in princpium Ep. ad 
Ephesios, raj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Ep. ad Col. exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarps (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
matig verklaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

ScHMID (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Strassb. 1684, a, 

SCHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die Epheser 
erkiart, Teidelb. 1793. 

SCHUTZE Sater Joh. Abr.), Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 17 

SPENER (Philip ie ), Erklarung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. UHalae, 1706, al. 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erkidrung der 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil, Col. u. Thess. Gotting. 1771, 
1787. 

Nineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), “Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s Vew Zest. Comm. for English Readers). 

BAUMGARTEN-Crusius (L. F. O.), Comment. uber d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol, Jena, 1847. 

BEET (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. Wondon, 1890. 

Beck (J. T.), Lrkidrung des Br. Pauli an die Epheser. 
Giterslob, 1891. 

BLAIKIE (W. G.), “Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics” 
(Pulpit Commentary). London, 1886. 

BLEEK (Friedr.), Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe an ad. Kol. d. 
Philemon und d. Epheser.. Berlin, 1865. 

BRAUNE (Karl) in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1867 and 1875. Trans- 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870. 
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Dae (R. W.), Epistle to the Ephesians; its Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rd ed. 1884. 

Davies (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nded. l.ondon, 1884. 

EavIE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

Exuicott (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

Ewa.p (G. H. A.), Dze Sendschreiben des Ap. P..iibers. und 
erklart. Gottingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B. Gottingen, 1870. 

FinpLay (G. G.), “ Ephesians,” in the Exposttor’s Bible. 1892. 

Fatt (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen uber d. Br. an die Gal. u. die 
Epheser. ‘Tiibingen, 1828. 

GRAHAM (Wm.), Lectures, etc. Lond. [1870]. 

HARLESS, Commentar tuber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

Honce (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, ad. 

V. HorMann (J. Chr. K.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nordlingen, 1870. 

HouzHAusENn (F. A.), Der Br. an die Epheser tbersetst u. 
erkldrt, annov. 1833. 

KLOPPER (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser. Gottingen, 1891. 

KAHLER, Predigten. Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHROP (Joseph), Déscourses. Philad. 1864. 

LicHTFOOT (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “ Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by al London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEVvIL.y (John, R.C. Bp. of Galway), Exposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MACPHERSON (John), Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GHEE (Rob. J.), Expository Lectures on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4thed. London, 1861. 

MEIER (Fr. K.), Commentar uber @. Br. Pauli an a. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. 

MEYER (H. A. W.), Kvritisch exegetisches Handbuch uber d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Gottingen, 18386. 

MEyRIck, “Ephesians,” in the Speaker's Commentary. 

Mout (H. C. G.), “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NEWLAND (Henry Garrett), ew Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLTRAMARE (Hugues), Comm. sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et d Philemon. 3tom. Paris, 1891. 

PassavaNT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

Perceval (A. P.), Lectures, ett. Lond. 1846. 

PripuaM (Arthur), /Votes, etc. Lond. 1854. 

PULSFORD (John), Christ and His Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Ephesians. WUond. 1872. 

Rickert (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
%. Verthetdigt. Leipz. 1834. 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. London, 
1889. 
SCHENKEL (Dan.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (1te Aufl. in Lange’s Bidelwerk, 1862; 2te Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune’s Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

ScHMIDT (Woldemar). See MEYER. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zéckler’s Kuragef. Komm. 
Nordlingen, 1888. 

SimcoE (Henry A.), Zp. to Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von Sopen (H.), “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon ; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar sum N.T.; 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A, Lipsius, u. a.) 2te Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

STIER (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TURNER (Samuel Hulbeart), Zhe Ep. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss (Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe in berichtigten 
Text, mit Kurzer Erlaiiterung. Leipz. 1896. 

WOHLENBERG (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zockler’s Kurzgef. Comm.). Miinchen, 1895. 


Critical Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. “Ephesians” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. 

Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tiibing. 1845. 
English trans. S¢. Paul, His Life and Work. London, 1873-75. 

BEMMELEN (Van), Zp). ad Eph. et Col. collatae. Lugd. Bat. 
1803. 
HAENLEIN, De kectoribus Ep. ad Ephesios. Erlang. 1797. 
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Honic (W.), “ Ueber das Verhiltniss des Briefes an die Epheser 
zum Br. an die Kolosser,” in Hilgenfeld’s Zettsch7ift. 1872. 

Ho.tzMann (H. J.), Avitsk der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe. 
1872. 

HILGENFELD (Adolf), Review of the preceding, in his Zeit- 
schrift, 1873, p. 188. 

Hort (F. J. A.), Prolegomena to St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Romans and the Ephesians. (Posthumous.) Lond. 1895. 

Hutu, “Ep. ad Laod. in encycl. ad Eph.” Erlangen, 1751. 

KiENE (Adolf), “‘ Der Epheserbrief ein Sendschreiben . . . an 
die Heidenchristen der Sieben (?) Kleinasiat. Gemeinden,” etc. 
Studien u. Krittken, 1869, p. 285. 

KostTErR, De echtheid van de brieven aan de Kol, en aan de Eph. 
Utrecht, 1877. 

KOsTLin (J.), Der Lehrbegriff des Evang. u. der verwandten 
N.T. Lehrbegriffe. Berlin, 1843. 

LicuTFooT (J. B., Bishop of Durham), ‘“ Destination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians” in Biducal Essays. (Posthumous.) 
London, 1893. 

LUnemann, De Ep. ad Ephesios authentia, Gotting. 1842. 

MILLIGAN (W.), art. ‘“‘ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Zncyclopaedia 
Britannica. oth ed. 

MontTET (L.), /utrod. in Ep. ad Coloss. Mont. 1841. 

ROBERTSON (Arch.), art. “‘ Ephesians, Epistle to,” in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 2nd ed. Lond. 1893. 

RABIGER (J. Ferd.), De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium 
Commentatio. 1852. 

SCHENKEL (Dan.), art. “Epheserbrief,” in his Bidellexicon. 
1869. 

SCHNECKENBURGER (Matth.), Ueber d. Alter d. judischen 
Proselyten Taufe, etc. With Appendix, ‘Ueber d. Irrlehren zu 
Kolossae.” 1828. 

SopEN (H. v.), “ Epheserbrief” in Jahrb. f. Prot. Theol. 1887. 


§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

N stands alone— 

Eph. i. 18, ris kAnpovoplas ras Ségys for rHs 8. TIS KA. 

li, 1, €avrov for tpor, 

ii, 4, &* om. éy. 
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ii. 7, 8* omits the whole verse (passing from év Xpior@ ‘Inood 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver. 7), supplied by x*. 

ii. 10, N*, @eod for adrod. 

v. 17; Ne, ppovnpa. for OéAnpa. 

v. 20 Om. piv. 

Col. ii. 10, 8*, THs dpyAs éxxAnoias for dpyns xal éfovolas. 

ii, 18, &*, before adyyéAwy add. pedAAdvruv. 

ili. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xptordés. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, &*, érxopey (2xopev, 8°) = D*, Boh. Eth, 

iil, 9, N* om. év. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (Marc. v. 18), “rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Déaé. 870. 

iv. 24, N*, év dotdryre Kat Stxacoovvy for ev du. x. d0.= 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, xfpv€ xat dardoroXos (for Stdxovos) = P. 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth, has «jpuv€ xai 
Sedxovos ; while Euthal. (cod.) has didxovos cat drdoroXos. 


i, 24, Tots TaGjpacw tov for rots 7. trép tpov (= L 37*). 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. Jo, Kara. TV oixovopiay for eis oix. 

iv. 14, Hot for vpmcoe (v precedes). 

iv. 19, «is dxalOapoiav adons for eis epyaclay axabapoias 
adons. 

Vi. 23, €Aeos for a damn. 

Col. 1. 23, xypv§ Kat dadoroXos Kat dudxovos for Sudxovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads tpeis for qpeis, with D*. 

In i. 11 A agrees with DG in reading exAjOnpe for éAnpd- 
Onpev. 

1, 20, tpiy for 7 Hpev = 39, 63. 

Vv. 15, after otv A adds ddeAdo/, with X° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, €odpaylcOn for éodpaylcOnre (7G follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from t to T). 

1, 21, efovoias Kai dpxiis for 4 dp. kat é§, 

ll. 1, éreOupiats for a " dpapriass. 

li. 5, after raparrépaow B adds xai rais érBupioss, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors, 

v. 17 after Kuplov add 7pméw. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpicrod. 

L 4 omits fw éxere. 

i, 11, 12 after yapas adds dua. 

1,12, xaXécavrt xai ikaydcarvre for tkaydéoayrt, a complete 
reading. 

ii. 15, after Lovoias add xai. 

In the following Bi is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xat raryp = Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil. 
has also (42s) Twarip without 6 @eds xai. 

i, 18 om. tuov=17 Arm. 

1, 20, ovpavors for érovpaviots = 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

li. § before Tous mapamr. adds évy = Arm (?). 

ill. 3 om. ort, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xara daox. ydp, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ore. 

ill, § om. &roordAots, with Ambrosiaster. 

lil, 19, rAnpwhy for rAypwOyre eis, with 17, 73, 116. 

Iv. 7, tpav for ypav = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

vi. 10, Suvapotobe for évdvvapodobe = 17. 

Col. i. 14, érxopev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

ii. 23 om. xai before dgetdiq, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

ill. 15 om. évi= 67? Sah. 

iv. 3, Oe dv for && 6=G (71 has & ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds rijs before ddfys. 

1. 16, ieee for Travopat (but so Victorinus). 

li. 15, D*, xarapricas for xatapynoas. (The Latin d has 
*‘ destituens.”) 

iii. 12, D*, & 7 eevdepwbiivar for éy weroOyjoet. 

Col. i. 14, D* om. riv dgeow. 

i, 26, pavepwHev for épavepahy. 

ii. 10, éxidyolas for épxjs kat é£ovaias (compare &*). 

iv. 6, D*, qpoav for ipav. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds.vie atrod, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 Om. atrod = G, Goth. Boh. 

1, 12 hy airot = G. 

ii. 5, D*, tats dpapriass for tots rapasrwpacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has rq dpapriq). 

2b. after Xpiord add of rp. G has ot. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 1 after €Ovav adds rpeoBevw= 10. 
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iil, 21, €y Xptorg “Ingov xat rH éxxAnoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, xiorews for xpelas = G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v. 14, D*, érupatoes tod Xproros, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. al. =: Ambrosiaster, a4, A “Western” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, eis for rpés=G. 

Col. i. 21, rHs Stavolas Spédv for rp Savoia = G. 

1, 22, &roxaradAayévres = G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

li. 19, after xeparyv add Xpiorév = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

lil, 11, after &« add dpoev xai OyAv=G. 

lil. 14, évéryros for reAccoryros = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, défacGa for 5é£ache = G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpuorod for @eod (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xéroy for révov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F 1 not being reckoned). 

Eph. 1. 18, iva oidare for eis 76 eidévax tas (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”). 

li. 2, tovrov for rod before avevparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii. 3 om. xal tpeis. 

ll. 10, Kuplw for Xpeord, 

7 1x, dea tovro pynpovevovres for 5d pynpovevere Sri (= Vic- 
torin 

ii. 15, xowdv for Katvdv. 

lil, 8, after adry add tov @eoi, 

iil. 11, Om. 7@ Xp. ‘Tyood, 

ili, 12, TV mporayuryiy cis THY wappnotay. 

Vv. 3, Svopalére for Svopater Ou, 

V. 5, eis THv Baotrelay for & rj Baca. 

_Y. 20, tpiiv for rdyrwv (Theodoret combines both tartp wdvruv 


paav). 
Col. i. 6 om. is. 
i, 22 om. airod. 
i, 26, after 4 dylots 2 add dzroordAors. 
1, 29, ev o for eis 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “i in quo. i 
li. 8, xard for rd, and add after ipay, py éxmopevéobw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, e.g. “Stultiloquium.” 
iil. 13, épyiv for poppy. 
iii. 24, TO Kup jay ‘Inood enor @ SovAedvere, 


€ 
Vv 
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iv. g, after ra S8e add zrparrépeva.- This looks like a translation 
from the Latin “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of ra ade. 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpwor@ “Inoot = Victorin. Hil. 

li, 12, after érayyeXlas add avrav = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

tb. after xéopy add rovrg = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

ili. 8, éXaxiorw for éXaxurrorépy = 49. 

ili. 9, after alwywy add xai dad tov yeveOv = Syr-Harcl. 

lll. 10 Om. voy = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

ill, 21 OM. Tov ai@vos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, GAnOiav 8 wowivres for dAnOevovres 5é= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of dAn@evorres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaest. 10 (Algas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. car’ évépyeav, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren, (interp.) a/. 

iv. 23, om. 8é= Eth 

Col. 1. 24, dvazAnpo for avravarAnpd = 43, 46, al. 

li. 15, THY odpxa for Tas dpxas xat = Hil. (b/s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
drexdvadevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dwexd. to mean “ putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has ‘‘spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

li. 23, after razecvoppoovvy add tov vdos=Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, HatAos to” 
mpocaywynv, li. 18, and from iv. 17, rovro ovv to cai ré ai in Phil. i, 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, wou!d 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” ‘Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “ difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. . 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Versions. 
Eth. e 
Arm. e 
Boh. 
It. or Ital. . 
Sah. ‘ 
Syr-Pesh. . 


Syr-Harcl. or Hcl. . 


The following represent MSS. 


a 


Ethiopic. 

Armenian. 

Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
‘‘Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
“‘ Memphitic,” by WH. as 
é¢ me.” 

Old Latin. 

The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 

The Peshitto Syriac. 

The Harclean Syriac. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus, 


Editors. 

Tisch. e 
Treg. r 
WH. . 
Alf. ; 
De W. : 
Ell. ‘> 
W. Schmidt 


Theod. Mops. 


- Tischendorf. 


Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyers Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 











THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


ed 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1 THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


CotossakE (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as wdAus peydAn (vii. 30); Xenophon, as wdArs oixoupevy xai eddaipwv 
Kat peydAn (Anad. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a woédtopa. Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (77. J. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (Amn. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, ii. 1). These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ryv ®pvyiav xai 
Tadaruyy xwpav (Acts xvi. 6), be the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The rq before 
TaAarixy in the Text. Rec. 1s not Beata} Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, wapéAOovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviil. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistently 
with his view of the meaning of “ Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in i. 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i 7, where the correct reading is xaOws éudGere, not xaos xal 
éudbere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii. 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important _ 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. An/s, xii. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in B.c. 62 at not 
less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 
danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
That there was a Judaic element appears from ll. 11, 14, 16. It 
does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as Light- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared rov xéopov émpvyov Kai Satpover wA%jpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hilierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (uéxpt wovod ovexdvras ws éri 76 
woAU To rvevpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asia, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Svoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. ‘That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 
to the Pasa capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the rarevodpoovvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xil. 7, ri Sdfay rod “Inood, dre &y air@ wavta, kai els adbrov. 
Ignatius, Hpk. x. 3, has édpatoe r7 wiore, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into éparoi 
kat doparoi, in combination with ra érovpdvu, in Ign. Smyrn. vi. 1, 
may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. x1. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, iii. 5. Justin, Dza/, p. 311 (lxxxv), calls Christ 
mpwroroKos macys xTioews, after Col. 1.15 (cf. rmpwrdéroxov trav wdvrev 
Troparwv, Pp. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), rpwréroxov rod @eod xai mpo 
nwdvTwy Tov KTiopatwv. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesiatss, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there 1s no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
“‘Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, says: xdy rq mpds KodAoo- 
caeis émioroAy’ vovlerowvres, ypade, wdvra avOpwroy, «.7.d. = Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St, Paul ta the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of whith was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col.} 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. 1 g—29 reads as 
follows :— 

Ata rotro kat mets od mavdpela trip tay mporevydpevoe wepura- 
Theat ipas dfiws rod Weod, bs. éppicaro puas €x ris efovaias Tov 
oxdrous Kai peréornoe eis THv Bacielay rod viov abrod ori ey aire 
evddxyoev xatadAd§at, kai duas wore dvras éxOpovs ey rots epyots Tots 
movnpots, vuvi 6¢ xarndAdynre &v TE owpare THS TapKds abrod dia Tov 
Gavdrov, elye éxipévere TH wiore édpaioe Kat py peraxwvovpevoe dro 
Tov evayyediou ov éyevounv ey TladAos Sidxovos xara tiv olxovopiay 
Tov @eod riv Sobeiody por eis tas wAnpdcat tov Adyov Tov @eor, els 
6 xat kom dywvi{ouevos Kara. TH évépyeay avrov Ti évepyouévyy év 
€"01. 
Of ch. 111. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “ who 


1 For a list of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the Zp. 
to the Ephesians. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (Xvri#ik, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Jilicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. 1. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 173; or, again, Col. 
ill, 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i, 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to i 164, 17, 
i.¢. 7a wavra to ovvéoryke, which he regards as a gloss (Zz. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, dixacos with its derivatives, dwoxdéAvis, 
Soxiyudfew, taxon, cwrnpta, Kowwvia, vouos, murreve, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 6.6, dér, while it is noted that yép occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii. 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. d:xavoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), dSécacos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. owfw occurs but 
once ; dzoxdAvyis is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. 1, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
murrevey is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; traxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal, Phil. 1 Thess. ; vdzos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa oiy, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 4&6 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and &drz once in 1 Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. 

As to the dzag Xeydueva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: ‘ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
cdavdpia (Comm. ili. 3. 12), varied to etyuxia (Ven. 10. 21), ebroApia 
(quoted by Stobaeus), avdpedrys (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lexilogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, il. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i, 1-7, ii, 5-10, 14-16, 
ili, 23-26; Gal. ii. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. ui. 8-11. ‘The series of 
relatives in i. 13-22 and il. 10-12 1s remarkable, but not without 
parallel; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
iis 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, ill. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here ; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil., 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as pvorjpiov, amroxpirrey, a&réxpudos, yvwpiler, 
pavepovv. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few Specimens : i. 6, Kaprogopovpevov Kat avgavopevor ; 
ib. axovew xa emeyevaoery ; 3 7, ovvdovdro0s [Hpov], Sidxovos [708 
Xperrod] ; 3 II, tropovy? Kat paxpobupia; 23, rePepeAcwpévot Kat 
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éSpator Kai py petraxtvovpevot (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. 1. 3, 7, 9, 10, I1, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in 1. 19, iil. 9; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxricOac ws eva trav 
dpxayyéAwy peiLova 5é abrav ovra, airov 5é Kupievew tov ayyéAwy 
Kal wavTwy TOY Gro TOU TayTOKpaTopos Terotnmevwv (Epiph. Maer. 
XXX. 16). 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find 7a 
éxrovpavta. Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. P 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

Iu reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of there 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Paul, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole: 
universe. . 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It 1s, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
idea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Chnstology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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** As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “we meet also with other 
Giostic conceptions” ; and he draws attention especially to 7A7jpwpe. 
The Gnostic zAyjpwpa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles ; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the 7A7jpwpa, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wAyjpwpa of 
Christ ; since He is the zAvjpwya in the highest sense, she is ro 
aAnpwpa Tov Ta mavrTa év Tac. TANpOUpeEvor. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. ‘Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marniage 1s 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word zAyjpwya, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole 7A7jpwya resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the zAypwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossian false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on way 76 wAjpwpa, x.7.A4. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer ? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have more 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming mole 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the — 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang up, so 10 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. i. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Jntroduction, 
ch. xx.). Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is-the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a vreductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there 1s a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
aAnpowy in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: o7Adyyxva 
oixrippod, Col. iii. 12, Phil. it, 1: Adyos trod @eot, Col. i. 25, 
Phil. i. 14: mepcrouy (figurative), Col. ii, 11, Phil. iii, 3: dydv, 
Col i. 1, Phil. i. 30: daetvor, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i. 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i 7, 13 f.,17: 7a war’ éué, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
rarevoppoovvyn, Col. ii. 23, iil, 12, Phil. i. 3: xapmrodopotvres, 
Col. i. 10, werAnpwpévor xaprov, Phil. i. 11: dpwpos, Col. i. 22, 
Phil. i. 15: téAeos, Col. i. 28, Phil. iil, 15: xara tay evépyeay, 
x7... Col. i. 29, Phil. ili. 21: dvw, Col. iii. 1, Phil. iii. 14: 7a 
eri rhs ys, Col. ili. 2, ériyea, Phil. iii. 19: BpaBetov, Phil. iii. 14, 
xataBpaBevey, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii. 19: the sentences, Col. 1. 9, 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for éxiyvwots, Col. i. of.; Phil. 1. 9: the 
wish kal 4 elpyvy, «.7.A., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii. 18 and Phil. iii. 3; Col. 1. 24 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 


§ 3, PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Zprstle to the Ephestans, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
is especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. ili. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. ‘In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, 4 dpyy tis xricews Tod 
@eov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. 1. 15, rpwrdroxos 
adons xricews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, ddow aire 
xaBioa per uod ev TG Opdvw pov, x.7.X., is very parallel to Col. 
iil, 1 and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘‘ This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John” (p. 42). 


§ 5. VOCABULARY OF: THE EPISTLE. 
List of drag Neyopeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


dDupeiy, aloxpohoyia, dveyids, dvravamhypoiy, , dvramddoats, 
drexdverOa, dmréxdvois, amoxpyois, dpéoxe, ddedia, BpaBevew, 
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Soypariler Oar, Suvaporv (see Eph. vi. 10), €eAoOpnoxeia, eipnvorrorety, 
éuBarevew, edxdpioros, Oedrys, xaraBpaBevew, peraxiwely, poudy, 
voupynvia, dpards, wapryopia, mifavoAoyia, Anchovy, mpoaxoveuv, 
mpoonrovy, rpwrevev, orepewpa, ovraywyev, cwpatixas, drocodia, 
xetpdypadov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
St. Pau’, 


GAas, droxpiverOa, dadxpudos, apriev, yevecOau, Seryparifey, 
eEareipev, maparoyiLerOat, mixpaiverv, wrovos, cxud, ovvdovdos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: dzoxeioOat, xpvrrey, 
wAovcius. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: dzretva., patos, elxi, 
épeBiLew, OprapBevev, ixavoiv, iodryns, rdOos, ovvarxpdAwros, cvvOdz- 
Te, pvo.ovy. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


1, I, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception bya 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. 

18-20. In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn for 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith, He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
circumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 
you. 

16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
inculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge ; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii. 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s nght hand. 

5-11. Sins to b2 avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done i1 the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18—iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2—6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

4-18, Personal commendations and salutations. 
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THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


I1.1,2. SALUTATION. 


1,2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
lo the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Maddos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

dawéorodos Xptotod “Incod. Xp. ‘In. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. ‘Iyood Xp. SAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SovAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be so called. But the term dmdcrodos gives it a further 
import. This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. 11. 25, “A commissioned messenger of—” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“ Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of xar’ émrayyv Oeod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. 1. 1. 

Sud. OeAjpatos Ocod. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 


mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 
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not to any "merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. ‘The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by xar émtraynv Weor. 

trois dyiots (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is tH éxxAnoig (Cor., Gal., Thess.). The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxxAnoia is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dycou certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

ot dytor, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. iii. 1), It was a term transferred from the Israel ‘of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

Tots ovoww [ev "Epéow|, x.7.A. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). ‘They are omitted in & B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the’ 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rots ovowv xai miorois, x.7.X. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be ayo. who were not moroi, 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dytor, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also morot. The only difficulty is that rots otocw or ry oto 
(with éxxAnoig) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
(Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
Tos dylots Kal murrois ddeAdois év Xpiorg, where rots dyios is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otow with dyios, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both dy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots ovow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xin. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 
musrots may mean either “believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyious alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed aytoe were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. ii. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, &yamyrov xat murrov év Kupia, being not 
parallel, since év Kvpiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi 21; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. 1. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “ believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyiouw. The use of the 
word with ddeAgois in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use ; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dytoe ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with é 
Xptor@ as if= “believing in Christ Jesus” (aiorevovres eis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. ‘Ev Xpior@ ‘Incod is best 
taken with the whole conception dytot xait mucroi. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kat Kupiou “Ingo? Xpiotod. ‘And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dd @eod warpds xal 
Xpicrod ‘Invov rot cwrjpos juav. See on Rom. i. 7. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in Gods purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have recetved our redemption. 

3. Eddoynrés, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (etAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” ératvetoOar cat OavpdlecBar détos Theod. 
Mops. Cf. peumrrds, “blameworthy”; dpards, “visible”; morés, 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, and 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoyyrds stands 
alone for ‘‘the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but gore. See on Lk. i. 68. 
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5 Geds xat wathp rod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” @eds and zaryp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, ‘Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on waryp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
te before xai; but cf. iv. 6, els @eds xai rarnp wavrwv ; 1 Pet. 11. 25, 
Tov Touséva Kat éricxorov. The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, ‘“ My God and 
your God.” Q@eds pév as capxwhévros, rarnp 5& ws Deod Adyov, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds xai waryp rod K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
i. 3, XL. 315 Col. i. 3 (v2); 1 Pet. i. 3. 

8 eddoyjoas pas. ‘ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our | 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
kay, in ver. 15, 1s decisive against it. év mdoy edAoyia. mrvevpartixy. 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the zvetpua of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
mvedpa is contrasted with oapf, and 1 Cor. i. 15, where it is 
opposed to yvxy. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom, 1. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xdpiopa wvevparixdv” ; 1 Cor. xii. 1, “‘ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “ desire spiritual [gifts].” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
** The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things ” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown 7a av.”; x. 3, 43; Eph. vi. 19, 
‘spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, c@pa avevparixdv. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rov srvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as maoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include ‘the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues. 

év tots €moupaviots. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to ra é€miyeta, as in John iil. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii. 10; with «Ajow, Heb. iii. 1; Swped, 2b. vi. 4; warpis, 26. 
xi. 16; BaotAeia, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
értyecos also has a transferred sense in Phil. ill. 19, 7a éwiyea 
dpovodrres, and Jas. lil. 15, (codia) ériyetos, Yuyeny. 

In the present passage ra érovp. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap ra Sepa radra, and 
so Bengel, “declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which 1s less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class. It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase éy rots é., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, 11. 6, ili, 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. ‘Those who adopt this 
interpretation, ‘“‘in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 év 
To0is obpavois evAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to evA. m., “with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 7 dwpea 7 érov- 
pdisos. It seems more natural to connect the words with edAdyynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause edA. éy. mw. evA. 
av. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). ‘Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evAoyig. 

éy Xpiord.1 By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


1On é& Xpiorp in St. Paul, see Weiss, Zheol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1896, 
p. 7 ff 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 8a. Xptorod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? ¢éy is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4. xa0ds, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xa@dzep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfe\dfatro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pou 6 éxAeXeypeévos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 rot 
@eot éxAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, elvat #as, x.r.A. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of xAjots and exAoyyn. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is €kAexrds. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
““They chose Stephen” (€fed€fayro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £ph., Lect. ii. p. 31. 

év abtg, not év atra, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
€avré without év), which would be quite superfluous, but év 
Xpicrg@, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely dia ys eis avrov miorews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
‘“‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. iii. 16, “thy seed 6s é€ore Xpwords.” Believers were 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd xataBodjjs xéopou. The same expression occurs John 
xvii. 24; 1 Pet. 1. 20. amd xar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul, It is 
=d7o Tov alwywy, ll, 9, “from all eternity.” 
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elvat pas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the exAoyj=éri rovrp iva ayrot Sper 
kat Gpwpor, Chrys. Cf. Col. 1. 22, dwoxarnd\Aage wapacricat 
ipas, x.7.4. The usage is quite classical. 

Gy.ot and dpwpot give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. dpuwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish” ; 
the word papos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mim. In this Sense pasos 
occurs in 2 Pet. il. 13, owtAoe at popot. The adj. duwpos is used 
in the signification “ without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. 1, 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place dveyxAyrovs is added 
to dyious kai dudpous, and this favours the interpretation ‘“blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, 4 duwpa seems parallel to dueperro, and 
is the opposite of pwynrd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to oziAov 4 purida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there 1s no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word 1s SO understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, aytos 6 THS | ioTews perexov" pw fLos 
5¢ 6 xara tov Biov dveriAnrros, Theoph. ; dwpos o saa id Biov 
peeriwy (€xwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. xat du. efvac to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. 1. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God dpwyo (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. 1. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “God hath called us, not ézi 
dxafapaig, but év dyracuo.” Compare the same Ep. v. 23; 2 Thess. 
ii, 13, “God chose you from the beginning eis owrnpiav év dyraope 
avevpartos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once: 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . . . Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact of their 
sin remains unaltered ; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding “as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the éxAéyeoGar must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on vioecia. 
Katevwmiov avrov, 7.¢. not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
dywovvyv Cyret Hv 0 TOU Meod dfOadpss opa. 

év dydmy has been variously joined with éfeAéfaro, with ay. xat 
dy., and with mpoopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
éfeXe£ato (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dydmy stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii. 2; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év dydry. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” e.g. wv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing éy dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, ai. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of éfeAdfaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. vill. 30, ots tpowpirey tovrous Kal éxaAccev. The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix po has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was po xaraBoAns xdopov. 

eis viobeciay Sa ‘I. X. eis adtév. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” Christ is vids yvjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. 11. 26, “Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus ” ; 
and Heb. ii. ro f. But this viobecia is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, vioBeciav darexdexouevor THY 
droAvtTpwow Tov cwparos Hpov, Rom. vill. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law ; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. eis atrév most simply and naturally joined with 
viofeoia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. It is putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. 1. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
avrdv is obviously the Father, not Christ, through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus eis atdrdévy would 
be superfluous, as vio@. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év aire in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxehadatwoacGar év Xp., ver. 10, is the 
realisation of the rpoopifey eis abrdv. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 
Kata Thy eddoxiavy. According to Jerome the word evdoxia was 
coined by the Sept. “‘rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ed doxeiv, “as it seems good to” ; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 9 evdoxia airod evodwOyoeras. Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
eXl. 26, otrws éyévero eddoxia éurporbe oov. Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 BovAy rov PeAjparos airov, ver. 11. 


In the Sept. eddoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
vitsén, and, with the exception uf a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to Zzrzah), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexros.! It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘ the translators”’ exhibit ‘‘ purpose” or ‘‘ discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 0é\nua when evdoxia would have been more coriect; the otheis 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxia occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb evdoxety (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greck 
writers also said evdox® rim or éwl rim, ‘*to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.”? The construction evdoxety év rive originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii. 17; 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.). 


1 The word is rendered 0éAnua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5, 7- Inthe latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxia. 
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They also said evdoxety rt, a usage not followed in the N.T., and efs rua 

(2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 

differ from the later Greek. The signitications of the substantive follow 

those of the text. It means first vo/untas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘‘ content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, “‘delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘* good 

will.” See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Rom. x. 1. 

6.. eis Exraivoy Tis B6éns THs xdptros adro’. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make d0géys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of ératvos (Grotius) or of xdpus (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, va 4 THs xdptros atrov ddga 
dary Op. 

Xe His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, “ undeserved bounty,” “free 
gift,” dwpeay 7H adrov xapert, Rom. Ill. 24 ; Kar éxAoyyy xaptros, 
Rom. xi 5; xapiri éore ceowopevor, Eph. ii. 5. “ Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in il. 7, more emphatically 
still, “‘the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
wanton has its signification “‘to grant of free favour.” 

is éxapitwoev yuds. ps is the reading of SAB Aeth. Syr., and 1 1S 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.8 Treg. Westcott and Hort. é& 47 is 
the reading of DG KL and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of 7s for év 7, especially when éy is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction xdpu 
xaptroby, like dydrnv dyaray, il. 4. Compare xdpiras xapiler Oar, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xaptrow, by the analogy of verbs in ow, means “ gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpvodw, tupyow, Pavardw, popdow. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpis bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
VieW, Ov povoy dpaprnudrwy arnAAagev, GAAG Kai érepacrous eroincer, 
‘rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. 4 Lapide, 
“‘sratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “‘ justitia inherens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. xeyapirwpeévos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for ebudpdov of the original (/aed. iii. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God év ro jryar., éxapirwcey being 
joined to this by & ». And the leading idea of the passage is 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading 7s there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAdcynoas nas év to Xp. of ver. 3. 

év TO hyamppéva. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vio 
airov, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic F athers it is used of our 
Lord, 8. Ep. Barn. 3, dv yroipacey év TO yaTnpEvy airod. 

7 év@ (=Col. i. 14), not = dd or per guem ; it has a certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before ra wy. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iil. 24, da 
THs amroAut. THs é€v Xptor@ Inoot, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here éy is closely connected with 
€xouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 


éxouev. D, Boh. read foxouev, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


Thy drodutpwov, The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, riv rpocaywyyy, ii. 18 (but see Heb. xi. 35). 


On drodvrpwots Meyer remarks, ‘‘the redemption, namely, from God's 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also ‘say that the word ‘‘ does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears.out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpoi. In the active it means primarily 
**to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Ave, while 
Priam is said AdeoOat. In the Sept. the middle AurpofcGa: is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘ to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘I give Egypt 
for thee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘‘ As the Lorp liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ” f Ps, cvii. (cvi.) 2, ** Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.’ 

So the English | word ‘‘redeem” sometimes means “deliver,” as in 
Romeo and Jultet, ‘* Before the time that Romeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. Avurpofc@ae occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘‘to deliver 
Israel’); Tit. ii. 14, ‘f. .. from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i. 18, ‘*. . . from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Avrpwors occurs in Plut. Avaz. xi. in the sense of ‘‘ redemp- 
tion ” (of captives). In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii. 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, érolyoev AUTpwoww THE daw atros; ii. 38, 
Tois wpoodexopévacs AUTpwor 'Iopayd ; Heb, ix. 12, aiwvlay AvTpwoww evdpd- 


jrevos. 
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Aurpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
*¢ deliverer.” 

The verb dawodurpoiy signifies properly, not ‘‘to redeem”’ (AurpotcGar), 
but to release on receiving a ransom. Lpést. [Phil.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Apdlroxov . . . guANaBaw xal ras éoxdras dvdyxas éwidels dmredUTpwoe 
Tartdvrwy évvéa. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, fAw bé wal Ovyarhp 
*Avrwriov . . . Kal wod\AGv xpnudrwv dredurphOn. Plato, Legg. xi. 919 A, 
Sroray ws éxOpods alypadwrous Kexetpwutvous drodurpioy. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, Kal xpuclov avxvot diopodoynbévros trép ris yuvaxdés, Fryer avriv 
dwourpwowr (vid. also ii. 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwv ddrAlywv roy 
"Exropos vexpdv dwodtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph. iii. 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
‘‘licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
6 ransomed ’’). 

The sub-tantive drodtrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), owudrwy tryepouxay aprayal kal rédrdewy alypahdrwr daro- 
Aurpdces (“‘holding to ransom”) bvedos Foay ris ‘Pwyalwy tryepnovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. An/t. xii. 2. 3, wArecdvwr 5¢ 4 Terpa- 
koolwy Taddvrwy THs dwoNuTpwoEws ‘yevfoecOat papydvwy, Tatra Te TuvEXWwpEL 
(of Aristzeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnis 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, droyvods drodvTpwow Acpevos éavrdv drexphoaro. 
Diod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, ¢@dcas rv 
amrodtrpwoly . . . avecravpwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
6 xpévos pou Tis drodkurpwoews FAGe, #.¢. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
dmroAUrpwots the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘ holding to ransom ”’ 
or “‘ release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘‘ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can he 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting ri»y drodtrpwour,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘‘ not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dwoX. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dro- 
AUTpwots THY wapaBdoeww is nearly equivalent to kadapiopds THY duapridy in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your doX. draweth nigh,’ there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction ot 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viil. 23, viodeclay dwrexdexduevor Thy drod’Tpwow Too cdparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does juépa dwodurpwoews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance. Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘‘ Captive to the law of 
sin”; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ‘‘from our vain conversation,” 


1On dwodvrpwots compare Westcott, Hed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Reché/. 
u. Versohn. ii. 222 ff.; and Oltramare, 2% loc. 
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I Pet. i. 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: dmo\v- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment. But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


Sid tod atpatos adtod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 348q. He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (1) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 
life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 

3-56. 
? it is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words a rot aiparos a’rod are not added (in the genuine text). 

Thy ddeow tov dpaprnpdtev (duapriav, Col.). Why was this 
further definition of the daoAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the dod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, 8a trav droAvtpwow 
axpaTyrous Kat doparous yiverOac to KpiTH, and (i. 21. 4) elvas 82 
tedelay arodvTpwow avTnv THY etiyvwow Tod appyrou peyeovs. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “ show how a false idea of awroAvrpwors 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” 
kata Td mAodros, «.t.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 

fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; ‘‘ wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, z.é. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom ; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, rod wAovrov THs xpyoToryros 
QUTOD. 
8. hs érepicaeucev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 

the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of repiccetu, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvaret 6 @eds racav yap wepiooetoat (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un- 
certain) ; ; 1 Thess. 11. 12. The meaning then is, “which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; dpOdvws éféyee, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore 7s as 
attraction for 9, ‘‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on zepicaevev, since 
™. Tevos May mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (repic- 
cevour dprwyv, some texts ; but WH zeptooevovrat) ; iva... wavros 
xapioparos mrepiocevys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “ qua redundavit ” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), reproocvew might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

€v waci copia Kai dporjoe. The distinction between these 

two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (£72, Nic. vi. 7) says that copia. 1S tov 
Tyuutarav, While dpovyots is rept 7a avOpatiwva Kal rept av éore 
BovActioacGat ; andin Magna Moralia, 1 35, ppor. 1S mept Ta Oupde- 
povra, Philo (De Prom. et FPoen. 14) says copia is pos Oeparreiay 
@eov, Ppovyo.s, mpos avOpwrivoyv Biov s.oikyow. So Plutarch 
(Mor. p. 443 F) says that dpov. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of. 1. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codia is 

‘rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of oo¢ia, #.e. in Sextus Empir. and Eee Def. 
411. ppovyans i in the same place i 1S defined (inter alia) oidbeors Kal! 
nv Kpivopev ti mpaxTéov Kai Ti ov mpaxréoy. It is clear from this that 
gpovnois cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. ili. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
In Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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codia in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is gvveots). 1 Kings ili, 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed ¢pdvyois @eov. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is raoa codia applicable to God, for raca is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; 7aca dvvapis = ‘every power there is,” Col. 1. 11. aoa 
tropovy, “all possible patience” (22.). This is not invalidated by 
maca éfovoia, Matt. xxviii. 18; mdoa dodadeia, Acts v. 23; or 
waco. azroéoxy, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical 7. dvdyxy 7. xivduvos, 
etc. In all these was is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something racy codia, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 7 aoAvmotktAos 
codia, ili, 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvapuioas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, va zAnpwOpre ray éxiyvwow Tov OeAnpatos abrod 
év mdoy codia kai cvveoet, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with ézrep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yudpias, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia xai dp. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple js éxapirwoey Huas to Hs éxepiocevcer eis Hpas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up ali 
things in Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth, 

9. yvwpicas, z.¢. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. ii. 3. 

7d pucripiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “ mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see fost). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. 1. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there is no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers, In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uvorypiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, /heaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorypra in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xi. 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the w. of a king”; 
Judith 11. 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (svoryptov) of his counsel”; 2 Macc. xii. 21, “ disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. XXIl. 22, Xxvil. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “ mysteries,” E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘mysteries’ from you.” 
In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvornpiov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvorypra ; xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, p. xupfov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as 11. 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “ Our letters contain so much ‘ mysteri- 
orum ’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “‘illud ad 
te pvorixwrepoy scribam,” #.e. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “ Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).! 
From all this we may conclude that pvorqpiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “a secret.” In the N.T. the same 


meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) . 


‘‘a secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition wu. 
xpovos alwvios cectynpévov pavepwhévros S&¢ viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke vii. 10. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word 1s the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32. In 
neither place is this contained in the word. ‘There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “ He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray ‘‘ secretly,” puoricws ig 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are pvorypia. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as In ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

tod BeAyjpatos adrod. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kata thy edSoxiay adrod. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rod GeA. air., but with yvwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwptcas here as mpoopicas in ver. 5. €v5.=purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. wpoé8ero. The prefix in zporiferGar is local, not temporal. 
‘Set before oneself = to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others ” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive wpdfeors is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvil. 13; 2 Tim. 
ll. 10. Cf. mpoxepi{er Gar, Acts iii. 20; mpoatpeio Pat, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oixovopiay, x.t.A. “ With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  oixovozia means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the Knglish “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
‘dispensation ” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of ‘‘ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovoyia, This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetoe rot @eod, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as oixodeomdrns, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovoyia extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, so a kingdom is oixovoyia. It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovomia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovosoc of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. i. 7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot’s note, Eph. 1. 10; Col. 1. 25. 


V. Soden maintains that ox. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 
viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purpose 
should come to its achievement through an olxovduos. Until the odxovouia 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovéuos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii. 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovdyos, the ‘‘ purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace. 


T. WAnpdparos tav xaipdy. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpovov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
kaipoi, or seasons, the last of which 1s marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, wewAnpwrat 6 Katpds. Kazpds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The xatpot are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a x. is not properly the object of an oixovopuiéa the genitive 
awAnpwparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. «pions 
peydAns Hyepas, Jude 6. 

dvaxepadascac8at, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
pvornpcov, the object of the evdoxia, and the object reserved for the 
ox, But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. oixovouzia, Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with zpocfero, others with puorypiov. In classical writers 
xefaraov means “chief point,” cf. Heb. vii, 1; and both 
xeparaw and dvaxepadaidw mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xill. 9, TO yap ov poixevoets . . . ev TOUTH TH AOYH ava- 
xepaAaovrat. So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxeparawoacbat 
apos dvayvyow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
dvaxepaXaiwors, Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv. . . . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (J#s¢. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin vecafitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “‘ again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
‘bringing back to a former state, ‘“‘in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. Monog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of xefdAatoy, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xill. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywaoxew, avadoyi{erOat, avapmerpetv, 
viz. the idea “fone by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ti éotw avaxeporadcacGat; and replies, evvaiat, When he after- 
wards says, wavras tro piav nyaye Kehadyjv, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xedaA7, but from xedadarov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
‘which God Himself has herein ; cf. eis atrov in 1 Cor. vill. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36. 
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Ta dwt roig otpavots xal ra éwi ris yijs. This is the reading of 
* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have éy rots ovp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,4 Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is é» rots olpavots and éwi rns yfjs 
(iii. 15 ; Col. i. 20, in which latter place there is a poorly attested reading 
éxl, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of érl, ‘‘ upon,” with rots otpavois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘above the heavens.” 


ta wdvta shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
” «riots, Rom. viii. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to> mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11, &&cAnpoOynpev, & B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

écAHOynpev, A DG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘‘ parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


év @ kat éxAnpwOnper. Kat obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were xai ypets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «Ajpos, properly a lot, 
then, like the English “lot,” ‘a portion allotted,” or “ portion ” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not=‘“‘inheritance.” The verb xAnpdw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as ‘‘éxAnpwOnv dSovAy.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, xAnpouv yevomévov Has efedr€£ato, 
_the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopicévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the exAoy7. not any Geta tvyn. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAnpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. The sense 
is good, but this meaning of «Aypdw, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of ‘heritage ” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained xAjpos” (KARpos TeV iotay, Col. 1. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAnpoty tive is classical, e.g. 
évy éxaotm €éxAypwoav, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that «Anpoto Gat should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. POovotpat, daxovotpa, Matt. 
xXx. 28; morevouat, Gal. li. 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Vat. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. THY Kapdiav KexAnpwrat, x.7.A. In the latter, Hippocrates 
Says, wA€lova peuyipoupinv % tTyunv KexAnpacbar rHv Téxvnv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAjpos.” The sense Suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions kAypovopia and mepuroinots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the é rovs érovpaviou, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. 1. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts Xxvi. 18, rod AaBely... gaan: év Tots Hytacpevots, and 
XVil. 4, apogee peOne a 7t® IlavAw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of xAijpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although sels 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if tets be included here, 
vv. 130, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

Kata Thy Boudty Tod GeAjpatos adrod. This specification seems 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
xAnpovocGa, As to the distinction between BovdAy and GéAnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovAy involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, @éAev and @é€Aynza denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, 0. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6éAw would express the will 
that proceeds from. inclination, BovAowa: that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (6€Awv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovAnOn,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vil. 36, 6 OéAet roveirw ; 15. 30, 
XIV. 35, el Be ae pabeiv OéXovew. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAouat would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination “ counsel 
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of His will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. i. 17, ef OéAou 76 
GéAnpa Tov Oecov. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. eis 1d efvat, x.r.A. It seems best to take rovs zponArudras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of eis éz. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis érawov S6§ys av’rot parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the pets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zponAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopic6. eis é. 5. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpets dxovoarres ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of wv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. II, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), ‘That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rovs mponA. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? mpoeArifw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopi{w implies an épio- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious ; éAmifeyv 
continues, but not zpoeArierv. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
apo. aS “before the Parousia.” But the xat tyets of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovaavres which is antithetical to mpoyA7., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, A€yw 5é Xpiordy didxovoy 
yeyernrbat wepiropns tbmép adyfelas @eod, eis 7d BeBardoar ras 
érayyeAias Tov watépwv? Ta Ste COvy trép, eAdovs (#.e. not trép 
dAnGeias) Sogdoat tov @edv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

13. €v @ cat Spets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, a@/, 
supply 7Amixare. But if mponAm. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be zponAmixare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression évy Xpior@ elvar, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but. considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvaz in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a@/., supply exAnpwOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that €xAnp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution iS 
that év @ is connected with eogpayicbyre, the second é a being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops. .. Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought é Xptore, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second éy ® once 
more emphatically brought forward, while micrevoayres, as the 
necessary antecedent of eogpay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcavres. The repetition 
of Suets before rurrevoaryres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

Tov Aéyov Tijs dAnOeias. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, #.e. the gospel, xar’ €foxyv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with 16 
evayyéAvoy THs Gwryplas tpav, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” €v 4, 
not to be taken with mor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with eopp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, al., refers 
év @ to 76 evayy., ,comparing Mark 1. 15, muorevere €v TO cbayyedte, 
and Gal. iii. 26, wiorts é€v Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as= év Xpiorg@ ; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év @ be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ei mvedpa aywv éd\aBere miorevoavres=“ when ye 
believed.” 

éoppaytoOnre. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 cal oppayirdpevos Has 
kal dovs Tov dppaBava rot mveiparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the otiypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers ogpayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. 

7G mv. Tis em “ The spirit of promise,” z.e. which had been 
promised, oT KaTa erayy. avro cha Boner, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. y) ort é érayyeAlas £540 4 7 
ore THY TOY peddévrev ayalav érayyeAiav 76 mv. BeBaor. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word mvetpa 
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does not contain the idea of BeBaiwors. ‘The Spirit which brings 
a promise ” would be a possible interpretation ; but it 1s not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 7@ dyi» added 
with emphasis, “even the Holy Spirit.” 

14, dppaBdv, a Semitic word (Heb. fim), which probably (we 


may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “ earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. 1. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rov wvevparos). It is to 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Zc/. Proph. xii. p. 982, ovre yap 
wav KexopiopeOa ovre wavtTés toTepotmev, GAX’ olov appaBova. .. . 
mporeAnpapev, So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds 7 azapy7 
tov mv. Rom. viii. 23. ‘‘ The actual spiritual life of the Christian is. 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. 6s is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom; cf. Mark xv. 16, THs avAijs 6 éore mpat- 
twptov, and Gal. iii. 16, r@ owépparti cov os éore Xpiords; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii. 16; Col. i. 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cynl, Chrys., and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. 

cig GtrodUtpwow TiS Tepttoijocews. epioteiy Means properly 
**to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T. Acts xx. 28, jv 
mepierroinoato Oud TOU atuaros Tov idiov. The substantive wepuroinors 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
kai €recov Aifiores wore py elvar év aitots wepirotnow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aaos eis reptzroinovy, - 
I Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. ili. 17, €vovrat po... . eis 
w., where eis 3, represents the Hebrew that is alsewhere rendered 
mepiovctos; SO RV. “ God’s own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that 7. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or “ God’s possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi por, that determines the meaning: indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance _ 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage. 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making atrod refer to 
wepur. as well as d0éys, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows eis would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 
Latin version, ‘“acquisitionis.” So Calovius, ‘“plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of z. which is 
unsupported. 

Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
droAvrpwoes ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called ‘docendi causa,” 
droAvrpwois éAevSepwoews, and, correspondingly, the latter az. 
mepttroujoews, “ liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of z., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as 4 mpos tov @eov 
olxetwows. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed iva zepirombapev 
Kat oixewlapney TO Meg, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that ro 
@e@ required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand zepiroinois of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of drrod., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dzod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which z. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
Vv. 9, swrnpias; 2 Thess. il. 14, d0£ys; Heb. x. 39, puxys (cf. Luke 
XXl. 19, xtycecbe Tas Yuyas tpuar). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
I pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers tt upon 
you. 

15. Avda troito. Connected by some with wv. 13, 14, only, #e., 
‘“‘ Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., da 1a daroxeipeva dyaba 
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tois 6pbas morevovot Kai Brotor wat dia ta év tois cwhyoopévor; 
reraxOar tpas. This is to be preferred, if only because 8:4 rodro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 

Kays. ‘I also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from dpeis. It is exactly parallel to «at pets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 

dxovoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. 1. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains dxovoas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 

Thy xa” bpas motu. “‘ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to r. m. tiv, Col. i. 4. Compare | Acts xvii. 28, rev 
Ka pas rounrov ; xviii. 15; vSpou tov xa’ ipas= “the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tév Kara ‘Tovéatovs éfav. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. 7. ii. 12, 7 war airév dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
q Kara THY apxynv dardbeos (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 4 2. tuor, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as mooi). At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 a. ipwy could have been used 
is shown by Col. 1. 4. 

nior év tO Kuptw Inood. év indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as eis expresses that to which it 1s directed, “‘ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of wiorts év +. Kvpiw into one conception. 

cal rhy dydeny Thy els wavtas Tots aylous. rhy dydrny is omitted by 
N° ABP, Orig. Hier., inserted by 8° DG KL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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AY 


insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as lori els rods dylouvs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance). The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second rj». Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch. Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. 03 tavopat edyapiordv, x.1.A. evxapioreity, in the sense 
“giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “return a favour,” to be grateful. 

od wavopat is usually joined directly with evy., while preiay 7. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
edxaptoria, But the following iva seems to require us to take 
py. w. as the principal notion, “I cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether pveiay 
move bat, Which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254 A) and other writers. (Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 4; Sept. pov. err. a Gavpaciwy avroi. 

For éri rav mpocevyxiv cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


buoy (after pvelavy) of the Text. Rec. is om. by NAB D*, added by 
De K LP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have bud» after 
wotovmevos, Compare the readings in 1 Thess. i. 2, where buav is om. by 
s* AB. 


17. tva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. 1. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
airovpevot, A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases tva has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have 8etc@at tva in 
Dion. Hal. eizé iva, xeXevey, Exirpérey iva. 

Also with Oday, ¢.g. Matt. Vil. 12, dca vy Oédnre iva 
movwow: Mark vi. 25s @drAw iva pow dds THY Kepahiy "Twavvov : 
1x. 30, ov nOere iva. Ts yve: x. 37, 96s Hiv va: Matt. x. 25, 
dpxerov Tt) pabyrh & iva yévnrat: xviii. 6, cuppépe aire iva xpepac Oy : 
cf. ee va ért gvAov way, Barn. Ep. Vv. 13: €Adxywordv pot 
éorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovvnbeia iva... dmrodvow, John 
XViii. 39 : ptoOos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “to.” 
Winer quotes from the Confessio Orthod. wpére va, Néyeras va, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 Geds tod Kupiou, x.1.A. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted ddfa 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvpsos the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @edv pév ds avOpdrov, warépa Sé ds @eor, ddfav yap 
tv Ociav giow advduacer. Similarly Athanasius, Sdfav ov 
povoyevy kaXet, But this would surely require airod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rod x. 7. I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, ‘Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself calls God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvil. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

5 wathp ths Sdéns. “The Father to herd) belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vil. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii, 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and waryp rav olxreppiay, 2 oe i. 3; also 
xepouPip, dogys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydAa piv 
Seduxaws ayadd. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dodav watryp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not= “creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxvill. 28; cf. xvi. 
14. ‘Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for ‘the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. The nearest parallel is Jas. 1. 17, raryp tév ddrwv, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God 1s the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 


Sqn by Lachm. pointed 5g as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt dq, a later form for the 
opt. dof7, B has dy, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the tva were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 
perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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aveipa oodpias, x.t.A. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where zrv. 1s used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Ti im. 1. db “God did not give 
you my. detrAias, GAA Sundpews kal @yamns Kal cwdppovicpov” ; Rom. 
Vili. 15, av. Sovdefas; Gal. vi. 1, wv. mpadryros; Rom. xi. 8, mV. 
xatavigews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

godia appears to be the more general term, aroxaAvis having 
reference specially to the ‘‘ mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiil., xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmrox. as the medium by which codia is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by dmroxdAvpews 
Kai codias. 

év émtyvdcet abtou, t.¢. of God, as appears from avrov in wv. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émiyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” “major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see I Cor. Xill. 12, 
dptt ywwoKw €x pépous, Tore 5€ exvyvadcopat KaGws Kal ereyvaoOnv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking éy for 
eis (& Lapide, Bengel, a@/.), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of sofia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dzrox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of redwticpeévovs is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as év emtyvéoe, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with dzoxd- 
Avis. 

18. wepwriopévous tots dpOadpods, x.r.A. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with wvedua as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dey, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “‘the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
wep. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard wed. as by anacoluthon 
referring to iptv, rovs 666. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, ¢g. Umreoti pou Opacos advrvowv 
kAvovgav aptiws é6veepatwv, Soph. £7. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze. “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 6¢0., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
That is, the words are taken as equivalent to redwricpévwr Tov 
6pOurApov. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
XXV1. 3, cited by Lengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapdias. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. d:avolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


dpbadpous Tis kapBias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Zep. 
P. 533 A, 76 THs wuxijs dupa, Aristotle in L£th. Vic. calls Beurdrns, 
TO Oppa THs Wuyns (vi. 12. 10). Clement’s 4vedxOyoay npov ot 
600. THs kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It-is to be 
observed that xapdia, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it 1s referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. 1. 21. 

tis €or 4 eAtis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply ‘‘quae,” which includes “qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
éAzris rs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
t.e. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking tis «A. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ ambition,” “ what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. 1. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. ii. 13), 
Heb: vi. 18, tpoodexdpevor tHVv pakapiay éArida. The xAjors gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; ; émi moiats edalow Kerhvucba. Theodoret. 
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tig & mdodtos THs Bdéns Tis KAnpovopias adtrod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory 1s the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is; cf. Col 1. 27, 
‘riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év tots dytots. ‘Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with xAnpovouia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, Sodvac kAnpovopiay évy Tots 
acpévos waow: Cf. 1b. xxvi. 18, KAjpov év tots iyoopévos. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article ryv to be repeated before é& 7. dy., not simply because 
airov comes between, but because 4 xAnpovopia @eod is completely 
defined by this dros, In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, ‘the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining é«Anpadbnper, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, ‘“‘were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
in the N.T. (cf. ver. 14; ch. v. 5; Acts xx. 32, above), as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as Tov ouyyeviav pov Kara 
odpxa (where v. is an adj., Rom. 1X. 3) 3 3 TOV ‘Ig panr KaTa odpKa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; ta €Ovy év capxi, Eph. i. 113; Tov tuav Cprov trip 
éuzov, 2 Cor. vii. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, “‘ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this zAotros, «.7.X., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év +. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
KAnpovopia is, Of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kai ti 1d SaepBdddov péyeBos, x.7.A. Supply, as in the 
previous clause, éort, to which then we are to attach eis nas, not 
duvdpews, “ And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” ‘Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis mas corre- 
sponding in position to éy rots dyiors. 

The three objects of eidévae are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the dvvayes of God. Thus the 
object of the ériyvwors is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

Kata THy évépyetay, x.t.A. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs mior., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to mor., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to xara some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of ¢idévae are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara +. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépyea is 
immediately connected with the last. Thjs éy. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icyus, xpdros, évepyea, the distinction 
appears to be that ioyvs is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and évépyeva the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as xparos ioyupér. 

20-23. This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
Jrom the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. Hts 
relation to the Church, however, 1s more intimate. Tt is the Body 
of which He ts the Head. 

20. Av tvipyncev or eviipynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGKLP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 
the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

éyeipas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. wat xaOloas. This is the reading of § AB, Vulg. The Rec. xa 
éxdOicey is found in DG K LP, Chrys. etc.; adrév is added in & A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads xat xadicas 
atréy with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.T. it is transitive only 
in I Cor. vi. 4 (compare suvexd@&icev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand. 

Those who adopt the reading éxd@ccev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. 11, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37 ; and for the ground of the figure, 
I Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
deftdy xard xetipa warpds t{eat (Fragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
éx SettGv rot Geod, Acts vii. 56. 


év rots éroupaviots has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xafioas and Sefid. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” ‘tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. ‘As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford ; and Stier holds fast the “‘cer4um mov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra érovpdva can . 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads év rots ovpavots, which is adopted by Lachmann, 


21. Swepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, iva rd axporarov 
tyos 8yAdon, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw aris 
xepovBin ; Ezek. xliil. 15, im. rév Kepdrwy mqxus; also 2d. vill. 2, 
X. 19. 

Compare also troxdrw, Mark vi. 11, t. trav rodav duav, and Heb. 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

mdons dpxijs Kat éfoucias Kat Suvdpews Kat xupidtyros. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, ra wavra év Trois otpavots Kai eri THS yRS Ta Sparta Kal 
Ta addpara eire Opdvor cite kupidtyres Eire apyai etre é€ovocia. In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same 1s the case here where the nouns 
are singular. There St. Paul is contending definitely against ‘the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
- draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement’ about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, xai zravrés évdpuaros dvopaLopévov, 
x.7.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “ He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The cre... eire in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the 7estaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called 8pévo: and éfovgla:, The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘ sancti angeli, principatus (=dpxal), potentates (= étovela:), sedes 
or throni (=6@pévo), dominationes (nase Opp. 1733, pp. 66, 70 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Aeol, Opbva, xupidryres; (2) dpxdyyedot, dpxal, efovolac; (3) ayyedor, 
Suvduers, xepouvBlu, cepadlu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘*thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) Opévor, xepovBlu, cepagdly ; 
(2) e€ovelat, xupréryres, Suvdmuecs ; (3) dyyedor, dpxdyyedo, dpxyal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly see geese on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donya xal od yrwptduera, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpxal, éfovela: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. «xupsdrys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 103 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch lxi. Io, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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Kai wavTds évdparos, K.T.A. kat here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, wai trys Kal px Kal dyabou Tivos petadap- 
Bavew, and Aeschin. adv. Ti tm. , XoAwv éxeivos, 6 mwadatos vopoberns 
kato Apdxwy Kai ot Kara TOUS epovous éxeivous vopobérat (Fritzsche, 
Matth. pp. 786, 870). dvoza dvopzalcpevoy is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whether real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But ovoyza never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zroveiy Ov., Exeww Grv., 
év dvopare elyva, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
ovoza any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle dvopalopévov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

od povoy, «.7.A. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii 32. 
22, wat wdyra, x.1.X., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. vill. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
‘writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kat éswxev adrév Kxedhadty Gwep mdvra Ti éxxdnoia. The verb 
éSwxev is not for EOnxev, but with its proper sense, “ gave,” is 
directly connected with rq exkA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xepadjy +. +. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that rs may follow éxxd. directly. xeparny 
trép mwavra 1s not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “ Head over all.” 

23. #rug=not the simple relative, but ‘ which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwpuatixes quay eore 
xepady. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
Springs from its union with Christ as its Head. 

Td wAipopa Tod Ta wdvra év wacw mAnpoupévou. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. 10 that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called 6 
wAnpovpevos Ta TavTA, 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. Xill. 9 Sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydzy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxepudatodrar. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that ra awavra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
wavTa avaxepaAaovrat in Christ, ch. 1. 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this rAnpoto@a., is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of capa 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
by it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the zAyjpwya rod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the oGpa is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wAypwpa rod 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rov Xp. The word 
wAnpwpa has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (Hom. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb wAnpéw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -ya, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fnitzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, ¢.g. Eur. Zvoad. 824, Zynvos eyes 
KvAikwv tAypwpa Ka\XAloray Aartpeiay, 7.¢. filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Aér. (ii. p. 39), riots 7 mpos tov Ocdv, rapyydpnya 
Biov, rAjpwpa xpnoTay éA7idwv = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of tAjpwya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive ; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats wAnpovy is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence ro wAnpwpra and tra wzAnpoparea. of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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fell. i. 6. 16, é woAAGy wANpopdrwv ExehéxIar rods dpiorous 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosis 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 76 wA. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
wAypwpata 6 tTav vndv ddpros. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. /e//. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vats érAynpov. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was wAyjpwpya. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. fist. ii. 37, aro dvo 
adynpwpatwv éudyxovto ; "38, wévte yap elyov wAnpwopatra,—a usage 
explained by Fnitzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called mA. 
érBaroyv or the like. zAnjpwpa trys mwéAews occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Fo/. iv. 4, p. 1291, tatra 
mavra, #.€. all these workmen, yiverat wAynpwpa THS mpwTNS modes. 
In the Sept. we have wd. ris yis, THs Gaddoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. Spaxdés, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, orvpidwy wAnpopara, The sense “abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = wewAypw- 
pévov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevouevyn 
TAypwpa a dperiv, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperov here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a satisfactory parallel to 7A. Xpwrrov (or @eov). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 76 wAypwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between capa 
and 7A. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either ‘those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A. =“ multitudo,” 
“plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him ” (Eadie, adopted by Ell.). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote 7A, dperay or, as Fritzsche, +Anpoto Ga: Weod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of 7A. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her ; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes capa and zAyjpwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

There is, however, another meaning of zAjpwya which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘ com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark i. 21, where ro éiBAnpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called ro wAjpwpa (although Lightfoot 
interprets the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with yxpetav=to supply (Thucyd.), The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the wzAyjpwya or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says 7Anpwpua,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since zAjpwya implies a previous 
nrrnpa, The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, ‘Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
Tov Ta mavra, x.t.X., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view 1s adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘‘ perfection” for rAjpwya, 7d 
wAhpwud Tivos means ‘‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. John i. 16, éx rob} rAnpwuaros abrod éAdBouev, t.e. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAvpys xdpiros cal addOeias, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from wAnpodv, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
wArnpwdcaré pov Thy xapdv: Eph. iv. 10, tva wAnpwon Ta wdvra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
Wa... d60cds fuov.. . wAnpwon wacay evdoxiay dyabwatvys. So rAnpotc- 
Oa, John ili. 29, ) xapa H Eun wewNjpwrat: xv. II, Wa...  xapa vudr 
wrnpwO7: 2 Cor. x. 6, bray wrnpw8n buov 7 bwaxo}: cf. Eph. ili. 19, v. 183 
Col. i, 9. Hence werAnpwyévos, ‘‘ made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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xvii. 133 Phil i. 11, wewd. xapréw dcxasoctyys, ‘* perfect as regards the 
fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. caproy, “ filled with”; Col. ti. 10, dove & airy 
wexdnpwpéva: Apoc. 11. 2, ob yap elpnxd cov ra Epya wexAnpwpéva, x.7.X. 
Hence s)\jpwya, ‘‘ perfection,”! Eph. iti. 19, ba sAnpwOiyre cis way 1rd wH. 
Tob Geov: Col. i. 19, way 7d wipwpa: ii. 9, Fax 7d TH. TH Oedryros: Eph. 
iv. 13, 76 sr. rou Xpeorov. Hence Oltramare renders here ‘‘the perfection 
(objectively,=the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difhculty m this interpretation is just m the equation ‘‘ perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes zAfpwua to be in 
apposition with airéy. This would make fms dori 7d cpa atrod a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate rA. from fdecer. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after adréy; as they stand they could only depend on avirdév fduxer, 
“* gave Him to be xX.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


=Anpoupévou, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make ra rdvra é&v raor a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as= “for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. He//, vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying row 
pev Xpiorov capa, tov Sé zarpos zAjpwpa, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where iva xAypwoy 7a wavra is 
said of Chnist. év waor “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

IX 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ's resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. xai épas from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb ovvelworotnce is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make ipas depend on wAnpovpévov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovvef. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking ipas to be dependent on ovreé., puts only 
a comma after i. 23, so as to co-ordinate xat (cuvel.) ipas with 
airov wxe. But in this case we should certainly expect yas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians ; cf. 
i. 19, €is Huds Tovs mor. Moreover, 1. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1 Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, rot evé€hecrer eis eddacuovlay 4 


éxex\fpwro év paxapornrt, ‘‘ either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in iL. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with dé in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the xat #ets introduced in ver. 3. 

SvTas vEKpOUs TOlS TapaTTupaci Kal Tats dpaptiats Spay. tyuov 
is added with SBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has €avréyv éyras v., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between dpaprias and 
mapartwpata, Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that 7. meant “desertio boni,” and dy. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to. refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dy. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand du., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, zap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular dyapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for zapazimrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs 6500, Polyb. ill. 54. 5; THs dAnOeias, 2d, xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically zap. is the 
same aS dpaptia, St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. V. 20, iva aweovacy TO TapaTT wa, ; ov O€ érXedvacey v) 
dpaptia, x.t.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nexpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpoc may be used proleptically appears from Rom. viii. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovve{woroinoe. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God’s 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death, 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots zap. x.7.A., aS well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis évxyarov xaxias 7Adcare (TodTo ydp 
éore vexpwOynva). This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is free 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandiia says that é& 
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ti BapBdpov dirocodia vexpovs kaXovar rovs exrrevovras Tay Soyparwv 
kai xaburordgavras Tov vovv Tots wafeot Tors Wuytxois. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. i. 13, where év is not part of the genuine 
text, and ry dxpoBvotiga ris capxés tov is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év als refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epizareivy in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking i the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xii. 13, 
WEPLTATHTWPEV, LT KwpLoLS Kat péOacs, x.7.A., and the parallel use of 
mopever Oat, Acts 1X. 31, 7. TO POBw Tot eaptou: It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvaorpédpeo Gas (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 17. 

kata Tov ai@va toi xéapou tovTov. “In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aidv and xéopos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aiwv otros (1 Cor. 1. 20, 
i. 6, iii, 18, etc.), or 6 xdédapos otros, 1 Cor. iii. 19. a copia tov kK, 
Tovrou in the latter passage being synonymous with 7 copia tov ai. 
rovrov in I Cor. ii. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiwy means a period of time ; xoopos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, TO pev kdopy aira Ta owparta, Th 8¢ aide ai pvqpas 
airév. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. Asa para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xdcpos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aiwy being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 

cted that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aiwy tov x. r. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to coopoxparwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Geds rod aidvos Totrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

Kata Tov Gpxovra THs éoucias tod &épos. Most expositors take 
éé. here collectively =ai éfovaia, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the sphere of their existence. Such words as ovppayia 
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for ovppayot, Sovrcia for SotvAc1, zpecBeia for mpéoBes, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as ‘‘ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é€. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai €fovoiat, ‘This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the éfovoia ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 €& does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai é€. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for of ovppayor. 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpxwy is defined, not by ris é€., but 
by rs é€. rot dépos. For this reason, too, we cannot take r. é. as 
a genitive of apposition =“ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfovoia is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 éé. 
Tov oarava, Acts xxvi. 18; Tod iyepovos, 1k. xx. 20; tuav, 1 Cor. 
Viii. 9 3 or Objective, rdons oapxds, John xvii. 2; wvevparwv, Matt. 
X. I; bue@v, 1 Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with mvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
7 €&. rod a, as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take ayp here as=oxdros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, koopoxpdropas rod oxdrovs 
rodrov, and Col. i. 13, ris é€ovgias tod oxdérovs. But although ayp 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
ai@yp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ért pév odpavoy éxpuTtev 
dnp (De esu carn, Or. I. § 2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxdros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, duos yap Tots 
mvevpacw 4 évaépios StarpiB7 ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, éuzepurdryncay tiv 
ia’ odpavov, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “the d#p and xdcpos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, ayp, envelops this spiritual xocpos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
on the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. ‘That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held elvac rdvra rév dépa puyav 
eurAewy (Diog. L. viii. 32). Philo says, ots adAot irAdcodor 
Saipovas, dyyéAovs Muois ciwdey dvopafew’ yvxai 8 eiot xara Tov 
dépa mweropevat. In the Zest. XJ/. Patr. it is said of 6 Sevrepos 
ovpayds that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, é atrg ¢cici wavra ta mvevpata tov eraywyov eis 
éxdiknow tov dvopwv (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apoc. V.T. p. 547); 
and in TZes#. Benj. p. 729, BeArdp is called 76 dépov wvedpa. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s’ thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. 

Tod TveUpatos is understood by some (including Rickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with rév dpyovra. Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the nght construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that wv. depends on apxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here wvetdyua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in 1 Cor. ii. 12 is called 16 zvetpa 
tuv Kdapov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfova‘a. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require «ai viv, but in 
contrast to zoré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év rots ulots THs ame:Beias, A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii. 10; “sons of Belial (=worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. ii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression zratées {wypdduv 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to viot az. is 
Téxva wrakxons, I Pet. i. 14. dareiMeca is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, kat tyets wore qreOnoare TO Dec’. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, épas drt ob Big ovdé rupavvidi GAAG 
meGo. wpooayerat; areiGeray yap elev, ws dv tis Elmo, amary Kat 
meBot Tous wavras épéAxerat, But on Col. iii. 6 he says, decxvis dre 
wupa To py tecOyvar év Tovros eiowv. ‘The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

8. év ols Kai fpets. Kal quets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apostle now passes to the Jews. The zravres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. “Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
awavres included both Jews and Gentiles, ypets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic xai jets would be unintelligible if 
it included iets of vv. 1 and 2. év ofs is connected by Stier with 
mapamrwpacww (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as dyzaprias to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viot rms am. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that éy just now used with evepyodvros is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take éy als and ey ofs as 
parallel. With the reading ipav adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate wap. from dy. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because au, was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that’ gives a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from zepirateiv to avaotpépecbat, which is more suitable if ofs be 
persons, is in favour of this; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpddypev. ‘“ Versabamur,” “lived our life”; ‘speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mwepimareiy ev Tors viots Could not be said. 

év tats émOupiats Tis capkéds. oadpg, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to voids or €yw in the higher sense; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to zveijua. Amongst the works of 
odpé are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 18, 
“puffed up by the vots of his odpé.” The éxcGvyiat of the flesh. 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes cdpé 
proper and ddvora, , 

movodvtTes Ta OeAjpara, x.7.A., expresses the result in act of the 
€riOuiat ; there is no tautology. Ardvowas is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors dedvoca means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Anistotle virtue is 
mpoaiperts peta Adyou kai diavoras. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 6.”; 2 Pet. 
ii, 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v. 20, “hath given us a 
6.”; cf. also ch. 1, 18. Harless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of codéar in 
Aristoph. Aaz., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zusc. i. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. i. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
diavota,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that dtavorév acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
capxos, so that it nearly = “‘ the odpé and its diavora.” 

kat HpeOa tékva gucer dpyijs. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by & BK etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted dice réxva, with AD GLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had ovres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with zo.otvres and subordinate to 
aveotpagynpev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with év ols aveorp., or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—‘“‘ and so we were.” 

téxva, épyfs is understood by many as = actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “‘of Abraham” or “of God,” but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context ; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denoting 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. éav 
agios 7 wAnyav. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), “Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xl. 5 (David to Nathan), ‘‘ The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has correctly ‘‘ worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “shall surely die,” 
but in the margin ‘‘is worthy to die.” In Ps, Ixxix. 11 and cii. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of épyijs, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “objects, z.e. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” ‘And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, ‘“‘We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
épy7) Heev Kai ovdéy érepoy” (explaining that he who is dvOpamov 
Téxvov 18 avOpwiros). “‘mdvres érparropey afia dpyys.”’ Similarly 
Oecumenius, ‘As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called téxva dmwdeias Kal yeévvys [e.g. 2 Thess. ii. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] ovrw kat réxva épyys of déia épyys.” 

Why is duce inserted? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that ¢vo1s is opposed some- 
times to vomos, sometimes to Oéors, avdyxn, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dice 
Ta TOD vopov; I Cor. xi. 14, 7 pdows teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was dice 
Sixasos kat OeooeBys (Ant. vii. 7. 1), and of the Pharisees dice 
értenx@s Exovow (xiil. 10. 6). We have duce piroyewpydraros in 
Xen. Occ. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN’ odk avTiAoyiKol yeydvactv doo. THS EmoTHYS Kat dperAs Cydov 
éoxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xépire; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to @éoa, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viofecia (Rom. xi. 16, 21), “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
Téxva épyis.” 


From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.” 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to ¢’oe, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes xat #uefa to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to év ols dv., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred ; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that if should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and ‘guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ; the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Aowrol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful‘and corrupt nature ; but 
to‘say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of GeAjpara capxds. ‘* That is [he says], ovdev rvevyarixdy gdpovoivres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 

’ corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘‘ Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 

' notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus. He mentions some who took ¢vae here to mean 
‘*prorsus ”; cf. é\704s or yvyolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning, 


ot Aortroi, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. & 8é Geds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; ovv is more usual in such a resumption; but 
d€ is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, “‘Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, ‘“ Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

movotos Sv év édde, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejywv, but “rich in mercy” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, ‘make known the nches of His glory on 
axein éXéovs.” In classical writers wAovovos is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with éy, see Jas. ii. 5, év 
q@iore; and similarly the verbs zAovuretv, tAourifer Oat (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éAcos and dzeeia in Rom. xi. 31. 
aydry is not a particular form of eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, éAeos was exercised. 

Sa Thy wodkAhy dydmmp, “propter,” Vulg. “for His great love” ; 
cf. Philem. 8, “‘for love’s sake.” v, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition “#v yy. pas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
avtov to be neglected, “ His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

pas now includes both the iets of ver. 1 and the jas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. Kai dvras pas vexpods. The xai does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of jas (not xat 
meas), and for the same reason it does not resume the «az of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason Meyer takes xaf as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “‘when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and éfworoince is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require 7pdas to be expressed with 
ovvef, not with dvras, since 7yérynoev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by rots wapamr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ovve{. is defined by év Xpiorg. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. ‘‘ Gave life even to the dead” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but ‘‘ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The kai dvras, «.1.X., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. u. 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cworoety can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Tots Tapantepacu = our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

cuveLworoinge TS XptoTd. 

B adds é after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert é» after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 


in such a case. Internal evidence is against é, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xporg as dependent on ou». 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovveé. as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. ‘This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “‘quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22. The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracta recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facté contineatur, 
ut h. lL, vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. //, iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, “De emend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff., 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. // iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


elmrep yap Te Kai attic’ ‘Odvprios ovK éréXeooe, 
éx Te kat dé TeXel, ov TE peydAw dir érucay, 
ov opjpow KepaArjor yuvatki Te Kal Tex€eoou. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
teXei, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” “Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, av py Tis peivy ev enol, EBANOn Ew ws TO KAHpA, Kal eEnpay On. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59; ay brrép Svvapty 
avard ns Tl Mpocwrov, Kat ev To’Tw Haoxnpovyoas, Kal 6 Hdvvaco 
extAynpicat, wapehures (see Jelf, § 40 3). In the present passage, if 
ouvel. is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In 1. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power ; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. “Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. 1. 13 1s closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for ovveé. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’ s comment is: «i % drapyi C7, Kat jets” eCworoince 
Kaketvoy Kal mpas, to which Theophylact adds : Exeivov €vepyeig, 
npas Suvdpe viv, per dAtyoy bé wai évepyeig. ovv- clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. ii. 13. 

xdpiti €ote ceowopévor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, ¢.e. simply by God's free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc., is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. ai. prefix of (D of r7) to xdpere. 


The perfect éore ceowopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist €cwOyuev in Rom. viii. 24, TG yap Amid. €o. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict €Awiéd:.. ‘Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the cwrnpia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if xdpts was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their cwrypia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
In another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eowOnre or cerwopevor eore. 

6. gumjyeipe is nearly synonymous with ovvefworoince, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. iii. 1, as here, 
the eyepOjvar civ Xpiore is treated as past, and is made the motive 

4 
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for seeking those things which are above, “. . . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage ex- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, cvvexd@wev €v Tots E7oU- 
paviots. ‘Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). €v rots ex. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “ kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xil. 22, mpoveAnAvOate . . . woAE Beod Lavros, ‘TepoveaAnp 
éroupavi. 

-€v. XpiorO after ovy- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the ovv- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining tpeis and yueis together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovwy, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also z# Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. wa evdeifnrar. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in avrot, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. vili. 24, “showing the é&degis of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, ‘* Alexander the copper- 
smith woAAd pot xaxa evedeiEaro.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iii. 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
“ make known,” but “exhibit in fact or act.” 

€v Tos aida. Tors émepyopdvois. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aiwy 
6 »&AXAwv, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 ailwy 6 €pxdmevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so ; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in 1. 18. Compare the frequent expression eis rots 
ai@vas Twy ailwvwy, also Jude 25, eis mavras tovs al@vas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, r@ BactAct trav aiwvwv. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai. 6 peAAwv. 

76 bwepBddAov WAovTos THs xdpitos adtou. The neuter zAovros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 

. €v xpnorérynts ep tas. These words are to be so connected, 
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not twrepBadAov éd’ Huds. To exhibit ydpis in ypyordryns would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpyororys implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

év XptoTé *Inood. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, ‘ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. Ti yap xdpert, x.7.4. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. ydpure has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


5:4 wlorews without the article, SA BD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the ‘‘ causa oly ibgeoared og ” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on rg xdpert. The 
article before wicrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
‘* your faith.” 


kai Touro, “and that” (for which xai ratra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: ovdé 9 miors ef 
near, el yap odk HAGE, et yap pi) ExdAcoe, ws BOvVdpEOa TioTEDOAL ; 
Tos yap, Pnol, murtevoovow éay py dxovowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eod 1d Sapov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, erei ras cule 7 riotis, 
eiwé prot, dvev Epywv; TovTo airo @eot dwpov éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: 08 riv wiorw déye 
Sdpov Weot, addAa 7d ia ricrews cwOjva, rodtro dwpdv éore Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rotro refers to wioru, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xai 
tovro to dépov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
e€ éoywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rotro is not fatal to the reference to zioris, but 
to separate é€ tyorv in this way from é€ épywv does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer xat rotro to werwopévor eore, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after ydpers had been expressed with oec., 
the emphatic xat rodro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines 77 x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source yapis by ovx ef tuayv ; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by otk e& épywy (Meyer). 

cod 1d Sapov. God's is the gift = @eov dapov ro dapov éort, 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
Upov. 

9. otk €€ épywv. He does not say épywy vopzov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in oi« e€ oywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx €€ épywv was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

ta pt) Tis Kauxhonrat. Some commentators insist on giving 
iva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xdpire da micrews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: TO 
yap iva, ovK airtohoytKov €ott, GAN’ éx TAS droBdoews TOD Tpadyparos. 
Yet the clause 1 is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that fva, x.r.A., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. adtot vine €opev Toinpa krioGérres € ey Xprore € émi Epyors dya8ots. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from oux €€ tudv, not of va tis... 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrov, which is emphatic, ‘“ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xriGevres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOUS. 

toinxa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xtirOevres, x.t.A. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, ‘quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this rofnjya being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “‘new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “making” of us. 

xtisOévres. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is xaw7 
xriots, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. «rie is appro- 
priately used of the xawds dvOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called wadtyyeveoia, Tit. iii, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

€v Xpior “I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v.17, above. éy expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

éwi épyots dyaGois. mi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty é7’ icots, éxt aoe Sixators, € émi pyrois, éx 
dpyuptw, ert TH Too dvdpos Yuxij (Plato, Hep. ix. p. 590 A) ; Baveifew 
éxi taroOyxy (Dem. p. 908, 21), Hence the expression éf’ are, 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a ‘view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. Supo ere peydA in Hom. J x. 304, 
ris Key pot TOd€ Epyov trocyxopevos TeACoetev SWpw Et p., certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving”; J/. ix. 482, 
pLovvov, THAvyeror, moddoiow éri xredrecow ; and v. I 84, “he begat 
no other son,” éi xredrecot ArrécOat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as emi fevia d€xerGar or Karey; hackovres ex EAevOepia, mpoerrdvat 
trav “EAAyvev (Dem. p. 661, 16); éx’ eAevOepia (Twos xatariévat 
xpypara) (#0. p. 1355, 18). Kal ef wo &v KopivOw py épyaler Oar. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, xat é¢’ @ k.7..., appear 
to decide the signification of éri t here. 

Similarly in Gal. v, 13, éw éAevOepia éxAybyre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, ob yap ékdAecev nuas 6 @eds eri axabapcig. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
impure. In the following words, GAA & dyiacpy, év appears to 
be preferred, because dyrao pds did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. li. 14, ért xataotpodpy tev axovevrwy “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place ; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya 
dyad are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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‘ols wponroipacey & Ceds ta év adtois mepiranjowpev. - The 
construction here 1s much disputed. ‘The most obvious explana- 
tion is that ofs is in the dative by attraction, “ which God before 
prepared.” ‘Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not fealised in ‘fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses zpoerotsafew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopifew in i. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
éroudlev is not=dpifev. “ Aliud est enim, parare érouudfey, aliud 
definire Spilew” (Fritzsche, om. iii. 339). The instance which 
‘Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should’ walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya dyad.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that mpoopi{ey marks 
the destination, zpoeroup. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word apoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer, 
differing from poopifew only as relating more to details (cOmpare 
Eadie, above). | 
, Stier. suggests. taking the verb intransitively, ofs heing the 
dative of reference. “For which God made SE dtl 
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tion.” The simple verb érowafev is used intransitively in Luke 
1X. 52, Wore érousdcat air@. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. ‘The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“‘parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this #udas as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it 1S sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év avrois wepiratyowpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of #as contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making iva év airots wepurary- 
owuev a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose. of the Preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ofs . . . év avrois were = éy ols, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
Krious, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the Ktiows, so that 
éroupdtew repeats xrilew émi ép. dy., only with the addition of xpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only aresult. It must be observed 
that gpya ayaGd is general; not rots dy. épyors, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assioned 
to good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by: St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ye Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all altke have access to Llim, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Aid pynpovedete. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the moré 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Avo is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. 1 to 10. 

Gre more Spets in this order 8* ABD* Vulg. Rec. has tet 
moré, with X° D°G (prefixes of to woré), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh: 
Boh. and some other versions have more after é6vy. dre is resumed 
by ori, ver. 12, and more by T@ kaipp éx. Hence we need not 
supply either dvres or jre, but ra 26v7 3 is in simple apposition to dpeis. 
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+4 %ym, with the article as indicating a class. Since é6vy ev 
gapxt expresses one single idea, the article does not require re-- 
petition before év. év capxt must have the same sense here as in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by of Aeyopevor 
axpoBvorria, and this has its antithesis in rys Aey. wepirouys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év wapxi as opposed to év wvevparr. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts woré and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. 

‘Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words ot Aeydpevor axp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouévys wreptrouys, and why xetpozoen- 
rove There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouévys, which by its adjectival connexion with zeptroyjs gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the 
apostle’s use of zeptroun elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom, ii. 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . . circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision xararoyzy, a term more con- 
temptuous than yetporou7rov here: adding in ver. 3, “ We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh”; and in Col. ii. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that ye:poroujrov here is superfluous, because there 
is no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év capxié 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
ii. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote dxetporounrov in Col. 

Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un- 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7, “un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
Vil. 51, 

12, dn fire TH Karp> éxeivy xwpis Xptorod. Rec. has év before 
To xatpo. It is omitted by | x ABDG. 

Ste resumes the former ore, ‘“‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xpiotod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with évy Xpror@, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. xwpis Xp. 1s, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate.  xwpis is distinguished from avev by Tittmann as 
follows: ‘“ywpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, xwpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ”; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that ywpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 3, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopoi is 
equivalent to ywpis yoyyvopeav, Phil. i. 14. 

Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews 1 in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. 11. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpis Xpiorod is explained in the following 
words :— 

darnAXotprapévor Tis wohiteias tod ‘lapayd. The verb dzaddo- 
tptow occurs also in iv. 18, dz. Tis Cans Trou @cod, and Col. 1. 21, 
without a genitive. In Ezek. XIV. 5, 7 we have az. am’ éuov; in 
3 Macc. L 4, Tav Trarpiwy Soyparwy. The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, ar. oe tov idiwv cov. 

The verb always means to estrange ; here therefore “ estranged 
from” as opposed to “ being at home in.” 

woA.reia was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “ manner 
of life,” ‘ conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dar. x.r.A. is oupmrodtrar, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
dmyAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Yet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
elve rept Trav ovpaviwy mpaypatuv, A€ye Kai repi trav ext THs yips, 
éredy peydAnv Sdgay elyov wept aitay of ‘Iovdato, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that d7AA. implies a previous 
unity. Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Iviii.) 3, dryAAorpioPyoay of dpaprwAot 
dd pytpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kat §évo. trav Siabyxav Tis éwayyeXlas. A further specification 
- of what is meant by the preceding clause. €évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, gévos Adyou roid eLepa, 
févos 5¢ rod mpayOevros. Plato, Afpol. i., Eévus (exew) ris evade 
AcEews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
Siabyxav, not with éA7ida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily vopoeia. 

€\ida ph exovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” yy is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ov« éxovres would express only 
the writers judgment of their state. Cf. ot« «iddres @edy, Gal. 
Iv. 8. 

cai Geo. ‘The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word aeos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, “not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Apo/, p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Qed. £., éei aBeos ddidos 6 Te wiparov 
éAo(zav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év tH Koop, to be joined both with éAmida py ey. and with 
Geo, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help ; generally understood as contrasted 
with todureia. 

18. vuvi 3é év XptotS ‘Ingo’, Guets of wore Svres paxpdv €yevhOynte 
éyyés. vuvi opposed to re Kxaipa@ exeivw. év Xp. "I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpurrov. We are not to supply either éoré or dvres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, ‘‘postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Inood is suitably added to Xpiorg@ here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 1t could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. ‘I. would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

woTé SvTes paxpdv corresponds to the expressions dmnAAorptw- 
pévot, x.7.X. paxpay and éyyvs, then, have reference both to the 
mokiteia tou “Io. with its dabjxar, and to the éAmis with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the voArreia of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. 

The terms paxpdv and éyyis were suggested by Isa. lvii. 19, 
‘Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy ; 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic wniters with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “ brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘ Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?’” 

éyyds yiveoSa:, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyev}Onre éyyés is that of SAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyev., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted bein 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of paxpdy an 
éyyés. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between dyres paxpdy and éyer}Onre éyyés, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év tS alate tod Xpiorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. Itis not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and é&& rod ai. 1. 7. 

14. atrds ydp éorw i eipyyn Hpav, “He Himself is our peace” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. ‘Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 7 eipyjvy juav. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
‘‘ Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6, 

&moujoas. “ Quippe qui.” 

ta duddrepa év. Both, z.e. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévy, €Ovy, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
vil. 7, 76 ZAatrov td tov Kpeirrovos eiAoyeirar; 4 Cor. i, 27, 28, 
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Ta pwpa TOU KOopOU . . . Ta aoGevyn (opposed to ver. 26, of codoi). 
So in classical Greek, e.g. Xen. Anad, vi. 3. 11, Ta Hevyovra ixavot 
écopeda SwwKetv. . 
év. Comp. Gal. ii. 28, wavres tpeis & éore &v Xpurt@ “Inco. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kai, exegetical= inasmuch as, He, 13 peodtotxov rod ppaypod 
Adoas, ‘“ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peadrorxov is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “ the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrotxov itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢payycos means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

Adaas is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Avoare rov vaov 
rovrov. It is equally suitable to the following €x@pay, since Ave 
€x$pay is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether @6pay is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év r7 capxi avrod is to be taken with Avcas or with 
xatdpynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 
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The view which connects év r7 oapxi airod with €yOpav as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
ey tT) capxi. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €yx@pav, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év rj o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éy@pa (the designation of it as dvvapus r7s 
dpaptias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous); and, secondly, because 
the position of év r7 o. airod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpyyoas is not a verb appropriate to €x@pav ; it dce; not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power”; of the faith of God, Rom. 111. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iil. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow- 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that ry 2, Opay is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where éxOpav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, trav €xOpav, rov vouov trav évr. év doy. xatdpynoas, 
améxtreve, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. Ss it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, ii. « and 12, and the inter- 
rupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
Katrapynoas, aoxreivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects éy rq o. atrov 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however, 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul’s habit of “ going off at a word.” Thus in i. 1 he goes off at 
dpapriats, év ais; in ii, 11 at vn &v capxi; in il. 1 at brép tyov 
tov ever. 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and tov vopoy, x.7.A. 

The éx@pa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So. Oecumenius : peadrorxov 
ppaypou pyoe TH éxOpay THYv mpos @edy, nuav TE Kai “Tovdaiwy, 77 YTS EK 
TOV Hperepwv TaparTwoparwy, And SO Chrysostom interprets Tyv 
éxIpay € év 7) capKi as being the perdrorxovt @ Kowvoy elvas dudgpaypa 
d7d @eod SiareyiLov nuas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the éy@pa. But even though 7 éyOpa is not=6 vopos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the @@pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

Tov vopov Tov évrohGy é€v Séypaci xatdpynoas. Tov v. TeV évT. év 
é. belong together; “‘the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAad, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of Soypara, authoritative 
decrees (“‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évrohav. For we might 
with propriety say évroAny diddvar ev Soypart, and therefore évroAy 
éy 8. may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare rov tpav CyAov urép euodv, 2 Cor. vii. 7. In fact, rav 
évr. tov ev 5, would denote the évroAa/ as a particular class, “ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Aéypa in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have ¢éjAGe Odypa 
Tapa Kaicapos, Luke it, 1; ddypara Kaicapos, Acts xvii. 7; ra 8. 
Kexpipéva, Ud Tov door. 7b, xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 5. rod Bacwéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, déypa abriy kadav, for by faith alone 
ries saved us, OF the precept Tyv wapayyediav, as Christ said, 

@ de A€yw tpiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(83 dypata tiv evayyeduny SidacKxadrtay éxddeoev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xardpynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding ddypata of the facts and 
hopes - of the Gospel, “ dua Trev idiwv Soypdtwv" iva elzry, THs 
dvactacews, THS &POapaias, THs GBavacias’ Suypara Kadécas TavTa as 
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év mpdypacw ovra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require rots déypacw avrod or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Chnist annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives d¢yua an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected év. 6. 
with the following, taking éy as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects é 8. with xardpynoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAov. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
déypara, comparing Cic. Pil, i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases 
as év Tq miore wveidvce (Arrian, Exp. ili. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rwv évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év doypacr. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before doy- 
pacw. Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxa rwv peddov- 
Twv OF as tratdaywyds eis Xprordv was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit’ state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer to ra:daywydv (Gal. iii. 25). 

If é 8 be connected with xardpyyoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaAovpev codiay Weot & pvornply, 
1.é. N\adodvres copiay Aadodpev pvorynptov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called d0ypara. 
Comp. also rév vépov rod Xpiorov, Gal. vi. 2; evvopos Xpiorov, 
1 Cor. ix. 21; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14. 
As Meyer observes, the déypara of Christianity are the true det 
wapovra Sdypata, Plato, Zheaet. p. 1°8 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év ddypacr SovAcias. voxos here 
is not to be limited to the ceremonial law; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret says, ovx avetke TO ov potxevoes, «TA. 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). Ifa Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

tva tods duo xticy ev abté eis eva kawdy dvOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

kawvdy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says : opas ovxt Tov “EAAqva 
Yevopevoy ‘Tovdaioy, dNAG Kat TOUTOV Ka.Kelvov eis érépay KaTaoTacw 
7KovTas. ovx iva ToUTOV €Tepov épydonras TOV VOMOV KaTNpYnoY, dN 
iva. tovs Svo0 xtioy. «.7.4. On xricewy, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with Kavos avO. ovx elxe, MeraBaAn, iva deiéy 7d 
évepyes rob yevopévov, says Chrysostom. 

év atrg@. Rec. has éavr@, with 8° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of XA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write aire, but Westcott and Hort 
avr@. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not 8¢ éavrod, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. iii. 28, wrdvres tyets els 
éore €y Xptor@ ‘Inoov. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this ; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éavrw, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as ob &¢ dyyé&Awv F 
GAXwv tiv dvvapéwv. 

wovGv eiphyny, present participle, “ making peace,” z.e. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not ‘“made”) peace. The words 
explain airdés éorw 4% cipyvy quay of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
” the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. xat dwoxatadddén. The xaf is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 
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droxarad\Adooev is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word dAAdooew. 
dxé in composition frequently has this intensive meaning; cf. 
dwrexdéxer Oat, droxapadoxeiy, to await patiently ; so droGappeiv, azo- 
Oavpdley, drofeaoGa, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in arodidwyt, do- 
AapBdvw, aroxabiornpt, arroxaropOow. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as aod, xdpwv, brdcxerw. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of aro- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi odpan. is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated vy oa. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The @& oda is the els xawds dvOpwros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

8a, ToS oraupod is joined: by Soden with the following, airé 
being read for air@ (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, ao- 
xrelvas and €x@pa, gives it a subtle point. “By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the éx6pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éy@pa.” We have a parallel in Col. 1. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative azoxreivew tiv é, we have 


the positive eipyvoroeiy; also in connexion with 6a rod oravpov. 


éy atr@, then, as In 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read éy avrg, it 
could not be referred to c@ua, because this o. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17. cai €dOav ednyyedicato eipjynv. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 


‘therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 


as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the “coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse z/fro nuntiavit.” But it is much better to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that eiyyy. means “ caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is éA@wv superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxoyat wpos buas, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpiords) mpa@ros é€ dvaotacews vexpov pas pédArAa xarayy&Aew To 
re Naw Kal Tots EOvect. 

Opiv rots paxpav Kat eiphyny tots €yyds. The second eipyrvyy 
has preponderant authority in its favour, * ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, Kk L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evyyyeAicaro, rots paxpay comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyvs to come first. The repetition of eipyvnv 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyyis as in apposition with 
iptv, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. Stu Be adtod exopev Thy wpocaywyhy of dyddtepor dv évi 
Nvedpar. apts tov warépo. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
50 atrov, but on of dud. év évi Iv. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. or is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in eipyvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

éxouev. Compare Rom. v. 2, “de of Kat tiv xpocaywyiy 
éoxynxapey .. . els THV xapw Tavrynv év  éoryxayev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the mp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

Ipooaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, otk elrev mpdcodov GAA Tpocaywyyv, od 
yap ad’ éavtdv mpocndOopev, adr’ tx’ adtod wrpoonxOnpe; cf. 
1 Pet. ili. 18, tva pas rpocayayy 7G Ge, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the mpooaywyev’s at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion weuld not be in harmony with the context. The 
éy mvevpare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iil. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with éxouev, especially 
as the tense is present. mpocaywy7 is something we possess. 
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tiv wpoo. ‘Our access.” 

év évi I[vevpare is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (6uo6vpadov), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8? avrov, év évi IL., zpos rov Harépa. 

19. dpa oby odxér doré E€vor Kai mdépoxor. “So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa ovv,a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ obv. £évou xai wdporxor, equivalent to ar7nAAo- 
Tptwpévot, ver. 12. §évos is “foreigner” in general; wdpotxos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 13, which is usually 


rendered zpooyAvros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of avn, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zapoxéw 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to pérotos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. i. 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so zrapotxéa, 1. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) 1s clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with wodtra. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed mdpoxot here to be specially opposed to 
oixetor, and gévar to cvprodtra, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovpz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense €évos is used, so that wdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the zap. of the priest 1s mentioned, 2.e. 
‘the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the wdpouxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the olkoyevets aidrod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The mdpoixos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

GAA €ore oupTodita tdv dyiwy Kat oixetor tod Geos. “But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 

The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 

greater independence to the clause, an independence bebtting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. vill. 15. 

Zupmworirns is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 

word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 


looked its occurrence in Euripides (/erac/. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. c. Thet. 601, the true reading is &d» woXlrats.) 


tov dyiwy. The clear reference to the woX:reia of Israel shows 
decisively that the dytoe are those who constitute the people of 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but now are all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 70. ili. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The daycor, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, rév epi "ABpadpya xai Motion xai "HAlay, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i. 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as dyrot. 

oiketot Tod Geou, “ belonging to the ofxos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “ to conduct 
thyself év oixw @eov, Aris eoriv éxxAnola @eot {avros”; Heb. x. 20; 
r Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, pds 
Tous oixelovs THs mioréws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as oixetos was common with such words as ¢Aocodias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an olxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with mdpocxot, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixeto. as 
érotxodounOevres. But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of ofxos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of ofxos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. éromKxoSopnOévres. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iil. ro. As regards the use of the 
dative case, éri rw Oeu., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. ili. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, éf’ ob  woAus atrdy wxoddpunro. What 
that passage suggests is that éwi with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, éri rav Swpdrwy ; xxi. 19, éri 7. 6800 ; xxiv. 30, 
épxdpevoy eri r. veheAGy ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” éri 7. OaXdoons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, ért Srpupone 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

Tav dwooréhwy Kai mpopyntav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “ the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built”; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, “the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
OeuéArtos and the dxpoywv. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iii. 10. In 
Bengel’s words: “Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as eipyvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. iii, 10 the figure is different; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” #.. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the dyio.. This would by no means be expressed by 
saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
xxviil. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. 1. 6; cf. Ps. cxviii. 22; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. 11. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.* He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

Svros akpoywnaiou adtod Xpicrod “Incod. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. ‘“ Participium dvros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. adxpoy. (A(@ov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

avrov is referred to Oeuédvos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpiorod “Inco. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “ He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. i. 4, where atros 8@ 6 "Iwavys 
and airéos ‘Iwavyys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airés ‘Incots ; but the article (as 
Inserted in R, 69, @/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, adros 
Aaveid. It is better to connect avrod with Xp. °I1., since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before mpo¢yrév is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius). Again, we have the analogy of 
ill, 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before wpogyrav is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title. 

21. & o, te. év Xp. ‘Ingoi, not dxpoywnaiy, as Theophylact, 
Beza, a/. 

waoa oixoSopy}. Rec. raca 7 olx. - 


The reading is difficult. ; 
xaca olxodou}, &* BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 

: waoa % olxodou}, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text; but this is probably a 
copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article. Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error. Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, ‘‘ quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
Joc.). He thinks #7 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton olxodou%, and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton ; if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, otxodoun would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
rare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt. xxv. 7, wacat al, or 6 before words beginning 
with o, as ras 6 8xdos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, especially with such 
words as Geés, Xpurrés, wloris. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS. on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of ~ and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rd before werupwuéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after ras occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, xdons TNS yrortws (& BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, waéoa % 'Iovdala, 7 is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes. 


The word oixodouz.7 belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodéunua and oikodéunors. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvif. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. ili, 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpytov), ye are God’s building (oixodou7),” the word is not 
equivalent either to olxoddéunpa or to oixoddunors. As YEewpyvov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark Xlll. I, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple : mwotamot AiPo. Kat rotarai 
oixodopal . . . Breas ravras Tas peydAas oixodouds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “ edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate ‘Oo. were 
not oixodopai,. but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xii. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, ‘we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixodéunua would not 
have been so suitable. It 1s “a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words ‘building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. ‘The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappoAoyoupévn is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is ate. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building ” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” ‘The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that waoa oixodouy may be rendered as if it were zaca 7% oikx., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, wavra vetpacpov: Acts 
ii. 36, was olkos “IopaynA: vii. 22, waoa copia Atyvrriwy: Homer, 
Il, xxiv. 407, wacav ddnPeinv. None of these passages bear out 
- the assertion. zdvra zretpacpudy is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., #.e. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. J/. xxiv. 407, dye 6) pow racav dAnPeinv xarddefov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Azfig. iv. 5. 1, worapos da wrdoyns épypov péwy is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

olxos "Iopand in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with wads in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
XXXVii. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without wds in 
XXXiX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, oixes Kupiov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with ads without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without zas it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town,” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “‘all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
a. oix. would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV., 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church” ; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. ili. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodouy. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on a common plan. ‘The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares waons xricews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as wdca codia xai dpovyors in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav Oé&Anpa rod @eot, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add zdoa ypady, 2 Tim. iii, 16; 7. 
dvagrpody, 1 Pet. i. 15. Soden’s view is similar. Comp. iv. 16. 

cuvappodoyoupémm, “‘fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dpyodoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
ovvappolw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

avgée., “ groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avgdvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. 11. 19. 

eis vadv d&ytov év Kupiw. ‘ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kupuos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. éy K. seems best connected with dytos, “holy in the 
Lord” ; 3 to join it with avger alone would be a tautology. 

22. év o takes up the év o of ver. 21; cf. ch. i. 11 and 12, 

Kat Speis, “ve also”; cf. ver. 13. 

cuvotkodopeto0e, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by wv. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” z.e. together with 
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the others; ovv- as in ovproXira. The wdoa before oix. looks 
forward to this xat vuets ovvoix., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovr- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), olxtay eb ovvwxodopynpéevny Kal ovvyppooperyy. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- in cuvappodoyoupev7. 

eis KaTounTmptov Tod Geos. Karoiknryptov only in Rev. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. “Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads waca % oix., sup- 
poses xaroux. here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vads dytos. Griesbach places év @ 
Kat tues ovvoix. in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 

éy mvedpart, “in the Spirit.” It Is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = Spiritually, olfxos TVEVLATLKOS, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yeporounros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context ; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that év mvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as = spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as TepLTou éy mv. =70 Trept- 
tépve Oa € év mv., déopios €v Xprord = dedeuevos ev Xp. 

But éy here is not merely instrumental, as if=éa. The Spirit 
is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The ey refers to the act of 
xaroixyots. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as wvevpa, is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

It. 1-7. Zhis truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 
Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though [ am, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making tt known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles. 

1. roUrou xdpiy éyw® Maidos 6 Séoptos Tou Xptorou ‘Ingo’ -imep 
bpav tov é0var. (Tischendorf omits ‘Inood, with 8* D*G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” “For ‘this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., z.e., as 
Theodoret says, “‘ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies e’zit. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer, 
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Macpherson, ‘in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Chnistian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case déopios without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes rovrov ydpww 
and twép tpor rather tautologous. The analogy of ch. iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 6. in apposition with éy® IatAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of zpecBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexavynpat. 

Origen (Catena) supposes a solecism ; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was r. xap. . . . éyvwpioca TO vor. Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that wv. 2-13 is a 
parenthesis. travra wavra év pécw TeOexws avadapBaver tov epi 
mpocevyns Aoyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described hime 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov ydpw would mean “for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 6 déopc0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more Satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrov yxdpwv, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 déopuos, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9g, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20, 
brép ob mpeoBevw ev advo. 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, XXxil. 22. 

2. elye HKovoate Thy oixovopiay. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for etye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used “de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than eizep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iu. 4, this 
rule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where etye is 
less directly affirmative than «tzep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that etye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. 1. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. ‘The only other places where etye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text 2 Cor. 
v. 3 (cep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “practically” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus qKxotcare has been rendered “intellexistis” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “ hearing ” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. dvaywadoxovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: ‘“Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, ‘‘ There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer). But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know”; but “if ye have heard” ; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


1Qn elye and efmep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romans, 
iii, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Thy oixovopiay ris xdpttos Tod Oeod rijs Sobeions por eis Spas. 
‘“‘The dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward.” 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand 7. xdpuros as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. yap. THY aroxdAuy dyoiv, Gre ov mapa avOpwrov Enabler, GAN 
OUTWS wWKoVoLNoE 7 xapis GoTe por €€ ovpavod dmoxadvPOyvat, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the xapis as 7 Sofeioa eis tds. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as=‘“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
It is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dofeions to be 
attracted into the genitive by xdprros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking r. oik. 
tT. xap.as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiéav 
weriorevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovoyia, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although olfxos might suggest the idea of an 
oixovopos, oixodouy and olkyrypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovozia was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

3. dt xatd dwoxddupi eywpicby por Td puomprov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on xara az., 
which is not really different from 8 dzoxaAvwews, Gal. i. 12, In 
the latter passage, xard could not have been used on account of 
"Incot Xpiorod following. 

éyvupioby is the reading of XABCD*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyvdpice, with D° KL, Theoph. Oec. 
For 76 pvorypiov see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

Kaas mpodypawa év ddiyw. “As I have just written in brief.” 
apo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. iii. 1, wpoeypddy), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by Chrysostom, Calvin, a/., contrary to the present participle 
dvaywwoxorvres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, éypawa év rp émioroAg; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya de dAtywy. The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 

é&y dXAtyw, equivalent to év Bpayet, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the zpo- 
in mpoéypaya, as if it meant “paulo ante,” which would be zpo 
éAiyov. év 6A. in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
éypawev Goa éxypyv aA’ doa éxdpovv voeiv, as if the following 
mpos & were =“ prout,” which would make dvaywodoxovres un- 
meaning. 

4. mpds 6 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “zpos & éxpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10; 
mpos tTHv adAnJeiav tov evayy., Gal. il. 1453 mpds To OéAnpa aidrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. 

dvaywwoKkovtes, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read.” 

voijoat, Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as dvvapa, 0éAw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xi. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

thy odveciv pou év TO puotnpiw Tod Xptotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é& 
TS p., because ovvevat év is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron, xxxiv. 12). 

puor. tou Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (6° 6 xat dédeuar). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. 1. 27 we have rot p. rovrou 6 éorw Xpirris 
év tiv. That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpiords, but Xpiorés év tiv, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor. 
xi, 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of avveors (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xara 
adroxaAvyiv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. & érépats yeveais odx eyvwpicbn Tots viois tay dvOpdre,r. 
‘“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépats, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots viots, x.7.., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yevea in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats tapwxnpevats y.; and for the dative of time, 
li. 12, érépats, z.¢. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply = “men.” Comp. Mark ii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cul opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @eod dyOpwror (2 Pet. 1. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

as viv dwexadupOy trois dylous droorddors adtod nai wpodijtrats €v 
Mvedpan. ‘As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit.” 

6 
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&s is comparative, with such clearness as now. ov¥rws dxpiBas 
ot 7Secav of wadatot ro pvorypiov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

dmrexadvpOy, not now éyvwpicby, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

‘*“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dytows an oversight. And the writer who was so 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuoi ro 
élaxwrrorépy tavrwv dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dyios is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts ili. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dyo, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (e.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers dyio., what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his ‘reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a comma after dytos, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. 11.). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airov has no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
‘take it to be Xpicrod. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dytous 
avrov, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
‘of the MSS. is too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits droordAos (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after avrov. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. i. 7 ff., and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év mvevyare must be joined with the verb, not with 1po- 
g@yrats, to which it would be a superfluous addition, Or dytots, Or 
the following «lvat. 

6. elvar ra 2Ovy ovyxAnpovépa nal cdcowpa . . . (namely) “that 
the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Enpexegetical; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvorypiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxAnpovdpa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “tin Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word ovyxAnpovépos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. cvoowya, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound cvocwparoroteiv (De Mundo, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

Kai cuppéroxa THS EmayyeAtas €v Xpiots “Inood, 


The Received Text has at’rof after éwayy., with D°GK L, a/.; but the 
word is absent from NABCD*P 17, a/. Xpwrg of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"Inood has the authority of SABC P17. 


‘And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets 1s due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for ovppér. is not stronger than ovcowpna, The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb ovyperéxw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive érayy. 
depends only on ovpper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. ‘There is no need, then, to take 7 éray. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, eg. Gal. 11. 14; ch. 
i #3. 

év Xptore ‘Tyood and da Tov evayyeAtov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not d:d, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and éa, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
L. 5, & Suvdper @eov Ppoupovpevous dua. wiorews, and Heb. x. 10, év 
@ OedrAnpare yyiacpeévor core Sia THS mporopas, K.7.A. 

7. 08 éyeviOnv Sideovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(eyenOnv, SABD*G; but éyevouyv, CD° KL). The use of 
yevnOjva instead of the Attic yevéoGa is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdév 
yap éyw épyov éuov cuveonveyxa Ty xdpiTe tavTy. Compare, on 
the contrary, Col, iv. 11, éyernOnody pot wapnyopia ; 1 Thess, ii. 14, 
papayrat éyer7Onre. 

udxovos. Harless maintains that 5. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while trnpérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that dcaxovety re or revi 
rt is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col 1 7. But 
tirnpereivy rei te is also said (Xen. Azad, vii. 7. 46; Soph. Pri. 
Io12), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
Xi. 23, Sudxovo. Xpiorov eiot; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for trypérys, Acts 
xxvi 16; Luke i 2. 

kata Thy Swpedy tis xdptros TOD Cceod tis Bo0cions por xatda Thy 
évépyeray tis Buvdpews adrod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” ys doeions is the reading of § ABC D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° K L, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense ; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

xara thy év, adtou. These words, which are to be connected 
with dofetons, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation Swped, ydpis, SoPeions, evepyea, 
Svvapes, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ob didn. éyeryOyv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerlm; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

8, depot To éhaxvororépy tdvtwv dyiwv €560n i Xdpts airy. Tay 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre- 
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ponderance of authority. dytwy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (¢.e. all Christians) 
‘“‘was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. *EAaxtorétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. wefdrepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
éAaxirrératos (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. iil, 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a_ curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Me¢aph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), otre yap rod 
éoyarov écxarwrepov ety av te; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaywordrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. ‘True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éym éAayiordrepos mavrwv dyiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the adyor, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAeoe (Phil. ii. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the tvepAiay drdcroAo ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys- 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (7d. ver. 25, viii. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dysoe dzdoroAo, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “ now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle ; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the dycoz. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dy:or, 
the very term which when joined with dmrdécroAo is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyiwy here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

tots €Oveow edayyeNicacbat Td dveftxviacrov moiTos Too Xptotod. 
The Rec. Text has é before rots €6., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP, 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 7 xdpis atry consisted in. adry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of Swped, 
éuoi to avry being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case atry would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate eiay- 
yAicacGa from the immediately preceding 7 ydpis atrn. As to 
VU. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. 1 is completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

ave{ixviaorov. Theodoret well remarks: xal wis xnpvrrets 
eirep & wAovros dvegiyviacros; Tovro yap aitd, dyot, KNpUTTY, 
ore dvegtyviaoros. The neuter zAodros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in x* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° DS K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word aveétx. occurs), and 
1 Cor. xiii. ‘9-12, ‘‘ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iit. ro. 


9. wat doetloa [wdvrag]. The reading is doubtful. ¢wrlca: without 
wdyras is read by N* A 672, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. mwdvras is 
added by NSBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. @/; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the ox. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But wdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to ¢wricat with the 
reading wdyras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no el in the 
N.T., although it is so used in a few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii. 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if wdvras is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would hardly be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mystery. 


tig  otxovopla roi puornpiov. The Rec. Text has xowwwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. oixovoyéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

‘‘ What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery ?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the ok. r. pvor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2, This seems more natural 
than to interpret ok. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, ryv otk. Tod @eod ryv Sobeiody poe cis duds wAynpacas 
Tov Adyov rTov @eod 1d pvoTipiov TO daroKxexpuppévoy amd Tav 
a2tLwvor. ‘ 

Tod Gtroxexpuppévou, “ which was hidden” = ceorynpévov, Rom. 
XvL 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xaAoipev @eod codiay év pvornply 
THY aroKkexpuppLevny. 

dws tdv aidvwy, equivalent to xpdvas aiwvio, Rom. xvi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
1. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. é« rov ai, which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. zpo 
Tov aiwvwy, I Cor, ii. 7. 

év 76 @e6 76 Ta wdvta xticayr. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, 8a "Incod Xpiorod, with D°K L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by RABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/, 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words r¢@ ra 
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a. xricaytt, When the words dca "I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference 1s excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted wavra, as well as to the simple xricayre. 

It is clear that xri{ew cannot be applied to the pvaryprov, which 
is not a thing created. ‘The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks: ‘‘ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universal: liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: ‘ Created all 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. Io. 

10-13. /¢ ts God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lis eternal purpose in Christ. 

10. tva yvwpiobf viv tats dpxats Kai rats éfouclas ev rots 
éwoupaviors 8d tis éxxAnolas tH wodumoixikos godia tod Oecoi. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” ia is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with é66y, «x.7.A. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as yrwpio6y is 
directly opposed to dmoxexp., and viv to aro trav aiwvwy, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
ris ¥ ox, rov pw. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

Taig dpxais cat tats éfouciats. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in. 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. 1. 12, “‘ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. 1. ro—15, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 
tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év rots éwoupaviots, local, cf. 1. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, p. 967, rots épyous év Mapwveta: Aeschines, Fads. Leg. 42, 
Tyv tTpitnv mperBetay éri 76 Kowov trav ’Apduxrvdvwy (Bernhardy, 
p. 322f.). 

Sia i éxxAnoias, #.¢. as Theodoret expresses it, dua ris epi 
THv éxxAnoiay oixovoyias. The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

mouToixtkos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of zrotxtAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” oAvmoixiAos is used by 
Eurip. Jph. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, ap. Ashen. 15, 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (\xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. uttt. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. “Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zvotktAov. But 
now by means of the oixovoyia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as simple, but as zoAvroixiAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” ‘The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective zroAvr. does not suggest rapddogov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11, xara wpdbeow ty aidvey. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Nor can mpd@eo1s be taken as = fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares apofeow . . . rpd xpdvwr aiwviwv, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with docicayr, 
not with zpc6. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, ‘‘the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” (Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 
hv éwoinoey év TH Xpiots “Incod rH Kupiy hpov. “Which He 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.” It is questioned whether 
éroinoey means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/., that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for ’Iycov being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zrovety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. il. 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is 6éAynpa, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of w. 0éAnpa is to perform that which 
God, ¢g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpobeors it is otherwise. This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of rovety zp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares woieitv yoy, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdOects trav aiwvwy that is in question, rocety 
would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of ‘Iycod is 
sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 
bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
ch. i. 4. 
12. év 3 éxopev thy wappyolay nal mpocaywyhy dy werobhoe 

81a THs wlotews adrod. 

So & AB 17 80, Gi; ater The Rec. Text. has rj» before rpocaywyir, 

with C D°K LP, Ath. Chrys. a@/, 
D** have rh» rposaywyhy Kal rhy rappyolap. 
G: rpocaywyhv els rhv rappyolay. The article seems more likely to have 


been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” -appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in that sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of ‘“‘plainness of speech,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
¢.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Anwere Ta oKVAG pera m.; Wisd, v. 1, orjoerat 
év m. wodAG 6 BSixatos ; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
cf. x John ii, 28, ii, 21, Iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but “freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have m., and not be ashamed”; iv. 17, “a. in the day of 
judgment.” In John ii. 21 and iv. 12, 2. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywyy see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose zrappyoia and rpocaywy7 to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of wappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, zappyota cat wrpooaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywyn pera rappyotas, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, rpocepywpeOa pera rappycias TO Opovy 
ms xaptros. The other alternative would leave wappyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. vill. 38, 39! 
(Meyer.) 

merrotOyo.s is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

$1a Tis miotews adtod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
miorts is defined by its object. Soin Mark xi. 22, éyere 7. @cod; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James il. 1, py év wpoowroAnyias exere THv 
ataorw tov Kupiov nudv, and elsewhere. ‘The words are to be 
connected with €yopev, not with rerobyoet, 

13. Aco airoipor ph éyxaxetv év tats OAipeot pou Grép Sudy. Axd, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, F entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it 1s 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the rovrov xapw after 5:0, instead of Kai, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airovpac means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airovpat is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovpevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in mpooevyduevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aire’rw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by zapa rod didovros @eod raaw. Moreover, 
the words ris éore Sofa tov supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after OAtWear, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he should be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
i. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

év tais OXipeot pou éwép Spay. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
I hil. ii. 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” éy denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; iwrép dpuar is 
clearly to be joined to OAtpeot pov, not to airotua (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since 0AiBeoOar trép tios is possible 
(2 Cor. i. 6); cf. Gal. iv. 14. 

Aris €ort 8éfa Spdv. Aris introduces a reason; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to py éyxaxety by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/, This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, Chrysostom replies, “ Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict [is servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.” 

14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spirttual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in thetr hearts ; and that they may 
learn to know His love, which surpasses knowledge. 

14, rovrou ydpiv xkdprrw td yovard pou. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. 1. Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, tiv xara- 
vevuypevny Sénow edyAwoey, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against azpds, see below). 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; ‘“‘stood and prayed,” Luke xvii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 7d. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan..vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, xxi. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 16 oixetoy rots yptoriavots TeV 
evyav 0s (4.2. v. 5). Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxi1. 41. 

wpos Tov Narépa. Kdyrrew yovu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to zpocevxopat, mpds is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has rod xuplov jyuwy "Inood Xpicro8, with 
Ne DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. a/. 

The words are wanting in R*ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, ‘‘quod sequitur . . . non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christt, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. é of waica warpid ev otpavots Kat eri yijs Svopdferar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in i. 21 (raoa 
oixodouy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require waoca 4 warpid. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rod Kvupiov yyav “Incot Xpiorov, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to ot, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if aca 7. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév Ilarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family ” loses 
much of its plausibility. Grammatically it cannot be maintained. 

IIarped is a quite Classical word (although in classical writers 
watpa. is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “tribe,” as when he says there are three rarprat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than @vAy, and wider than ofkos; see Ex. xii. 3; Num. xxxii. 28 ; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps, xxi (xxii.) 28, waco ai 
matptat trav €Ovav. So in Acts iii. 25, Tacat al rarpiat THs yys, for 
which we have in Gen. xi. 3 and xxviii. 14 pura, and in Xxil. 18 
and xxvi. 4 €Ovm. In Luke ii. 4 we have é& oixov xai warpuas 
AaBis. See note ad loc. 

Some of the ancients take =z. in the present passage as = = father- 
hood, Tar porys. Thus Theodoret says: és dAnGas i imapxe. trarnp, 
ds ov wap GAAov TovTO AaBwy Exel, AAX’ abrds Tots dAXows peradéduxe 
rovro, And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i. 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the zarptat in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called -heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for awaoa implies a plurality. By 
the warpiai on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

dvopdLerar, t.¢. gets the name zrarpiza, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God is the creator; of per- 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also zwarpia, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rod Kupiov, «.r.X., injures the 
sense. 

évoudaferat has been taken by some to mean “ exists,” or “is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 or v. 3. Even were it true that xaAety meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to dvopaleyv, 
for xaAetv means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name to a thing. Nor is it true that xadeiy 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “ra py Ovra éexdAeore eis 76 elvat.” For dvopaferbar 
éx twos, cf. Soph. Oed, Zyr. 1036, aor avopdcOns éx rixns 
taurns, és el. 

tva 86 Gputvy kara 7d wAolTos Tis 86Ens abro#& “That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 980 is the reading 
of s A BCG, whilst dy is read by DK Land most MSS. The 
iva. depends on the idea of zpocevxouar implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For iva cf. Col. i. 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term zAotros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought is of God as a giver. 

Suvdpet Kparawwhijvat Sa toi Mvedparos adtod eis tov eow 
avOpwrov. ‘To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvdye is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “‘ be strengthened with strength.” 

xpata.ow, from the poetic xparatds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparivw. 

eis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 écw 
dv@pwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara tov éow dvOpwrov. It is not therefore the xawos 
dv6p., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler's Sermons on Human Nature). 6 éw av. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxar- 
vovTat muéepa Kai nuepg, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 6 
Eow dvOp. and 6 &w &vOp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
ToU dvOpwrov 6 évrds EvOpwwos (Rep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow AvOp. 
(Znn. v. 1. 10) and 6 tw &v0p. The threefold division, wveipa, vois, cOpa, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
pronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
from which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where éyw is used of both 
parts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use rvedua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is voids, which ineffectively protests 
against the odpt, while in the regenerate mveiua is superior (Rom. vii. 25, 
viii. 4, 9). That he does not mean zwveipa and yux} to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

17. Katoixijoa: tov Xprordv 81a Tis wicrews év tats Kapdiars Gpdv. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” xarouynoas is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparatw@jvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; znd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarouxjoat seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xparaw67jvar. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
xaroux. is not something added to xparat., but is a further definition 
of it. xarouxety is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but éyxarocxetv, 2 Pet. 1. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to wapouxety as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvil. 1, xarwxet laxoB ey Ty yy 
ov mapwxyoe 6 waryp avrov; and Philo, de Sacrif. Ab. et Cain, 
§ 10, 0 yap tots éyxuxdlots povos éravéxwv Tapotxel copia, ov 
xarouxet (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in 1. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘“ How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” ‘In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydawy eppifwpdvor nai rePepedtwpévor. “Rooted and _ 
grounded in love.” ‘These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. ‘Thus iv. 2, wapaxaAX@ tas repurarnoas 
. » + Gvexouevot; Col. ii, 2, iva mapaxAnBdow at xapdiac airéay, 
ovpBiBaobevres ; 2. ili. 16, 6 Adyos ToD Xp. évouxeirw ev div. ... 
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diOdoxovres ; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect éppufwpévoe in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding zapeAdBere rov Xporov. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. ii. 20 the readers are said to be éroxodounbévres, and 
yet in ver, 22 there is still a cvvocxodopuetobe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete ; and accordingly in Col. ii. 7 we have éppe{wpueévoe xat érot- 
xodopovpevon, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of xaroujoat The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding. 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have r@ tperépp dea va ...; in 2 Cor. ii. 4, rH 
aydrnv tva yore: 1 Cor. ix. 15, 7) 76 Kavynud pov iva tis xevooy 
(but here the best texts read ovdeis xevaioe): Gal. ii, 10, povov 
Tov wrwxov va pynpovedwpev: John xii. 29, Toig mrwxois iva re 0: 
Acts xix. 4, Aéywr eis rov épyopevov per airov iva morevowor. In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. ill. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that sfdw was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “‘to establish firmly,” e.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the modems. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat. i. 12). Lucian has pi{ar xai Gepérroe trys dpyjoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, ii. 7), from which 
love springs (1 Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xpiorw; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another év. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God’s love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (8:4 ris z.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.! 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dyary. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydn, cf. 2 Cor. 
i. 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect év dydxrn with the foregoing (so ° 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. xai re9. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

tva éftoxvonre. “That ye may be fully able.” xararaBéoba, 
‘“‘to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravoeiaGar, It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action 1s 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Ods. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


2A somewhat analogous difficulty has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc. 
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“ut possitis occupare ... latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 19, as if (“mutato accentu”) ri 76 
adatros stood for 7é wAdros rt, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éwé re Owp. Apart from other objections, 
the article is fatal to this. 

ti 1d wAdros Kat pijkos Kat dos cai Bdbos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bddos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a@/; 
the contrary, SA KL, Syr. af. 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” rotr éore Ta pvo- 
Thpiov TO trép juav olkovouynOey petra axpiBelas eidévar. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvorypcroy is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
pvotnptov of vw. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, ‘‘The figure of a temple 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for not 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding refepeAcwpevor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpiorw to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But amore serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temp!e 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis. Especially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas'of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “frofunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, “‘/omgifudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvorypioy as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, is 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. i. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer's mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, ‘ of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
dyarynv tov Xpicrod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the aydmy rov Xpictod is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvava: 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvavae is much stronger than xaraAaBéobar, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvavor ryv dydryv, but yvavar riv 
trepBdAXrovcav THS yvaioews aydrynv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. 7é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaé an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Olltra- 
mare understands simply auras, t.e. dyarrns. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We find this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and took captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 
parts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
breadth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, rq 
oxhuart Too cravpod (Cont. Eunom. Orat. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth to 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable- 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘‘Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. ‘ 


19. yvavai re rhv dwepBdddoucay Tis yyrdcews Aydmny Tou Xprorod. 
‘‘ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret rqv dyarny ris yrdoews, 
‘‘supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in irepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovris trepBadXovta xrvmov. 

‘‘ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. “But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “‘ rooted and grqunded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. yvévat, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
TO yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dyri rod droAadoar A€yer (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, dwvardy jpas ba ris rictews 
Kal aydrns THS mvevpariucns xdpiros GroAdaicat Kai da tavrys 
xarapadety. . . . For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
j. 20, Ta dopata avrov . . . Kaloparar 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. il. 4, trepéxovoa mdvta vovv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (Advers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

* The love of Christ,” #.e. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva rAnpwOjre eis wav 
To wAnpwpa tov Meov, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. rod @eod is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dare rAnpodtobat rdons dperys Hs wAnpys éxtiv 
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6 @eds. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “filled up to your capacity ” 
(note zdy), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
the same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God” ; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be 7éAetor as (ws) 
your heavenly Father is réAeos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love ; they who love their enemies are réAecou,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When it is urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there wav 16 wAyp. rod @eotd is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking azAnpwya to mean “ perfection,” and wzAnpotoba: “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of all the perfection of God.” 
‘““The highest moral ideal that can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : iva reAcius abrov evorxoy Séénobe ; and this 
has much in its favour. is, then, would be as in il. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the wAyp. (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes a zAyjpwpa). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as In 1, 23 and iv. 1 3 it is Christ. So KaTouxyTnpLov Tod Weod, il. 22, 
is parallel to xarouxjoas tov Xp. év rais xapdiats, ili. 17 (v. Soden). 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand wA. rot @eovd as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “‘ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4” 
(Moule). This is su stantially Meyer’s view. 

B has a grea reading: fva wrypwd7 wav, which is also that of 17, 73, 


116, of which, however, 17 reads eis Uuas instead of rof Oeod. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, ‘‘ that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éogpaylo6nre in B, cap. 
i, 13. 

20, 21. Dosooey suggested by the thought of the glorious things 
prayed for. 

20. 7d 8e Suvapevy Owép mdvra wotfjoat Swepexmepicool Gv 
airovpeda # vooupev. ‘‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we under- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

iép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wdvyra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. tepexreptocod, which occurs again 
1 Thess. ili, 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with wmép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. trepAtav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; tareprepw- 
cevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
ireprepiooas, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with tép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

dv is not to be connected with zavra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with twrepexwepioaod, which by the idea of compari- 
son can govern the genitive (2.¢. = rovrwy a). 

kata Thy Suvapiy Thy évepyounevny ev Hipiv. “ According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrac is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. il. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gia, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal, Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21. aitG 4 S6fa ev ti exkAnoig Kal ev XpiorG ‘Inood. “To 
Him be glory i in the Church and 1 in Christ Jesus.” SoxsABC 17, 
al, Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xaé is omitted by DDK LP, Syr. 
(both) ‘Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
D*G transpose, and read: év Xpior@ ‘Inoot Kai ry éxxAnoig. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why xai 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord” ; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpior@ “Inood with 77 
éxxAnoig. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éxxA. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. 

If xai, however, is read, we must apparently interpret éy similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the défa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis wdoas Tas yeveds TOU aidvos Tdv aldvev duhy. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveat yevedy and aidves, or aidy, rév aidvwv. 
eis rovs aidvas rév ai. occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; eis tov aléva réy aidvey in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai. ray ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aiwv, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aiwv which 
includes many aidves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aiwy, qui terminatur in rots aidvas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

IV. 1ff He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity, 

1. wapaxah® odv spas éyo & Sdopros év Kupie. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” otv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
ts the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 dSé€cpnu0s ev K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. ‘In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui éy Kupiw dv 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (Xom. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “for 
Christ’s sake”; compare ovvepyos év Xpior@, Rom. xvi. 3, 9; 
dyarnros év Kupiw, 7b. 8. It assigns rather the special character 
which distinguished this captivity from others. 

mwapaxaX® may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”; 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or 6rws). Either sense would suit here, but 
‘‘exhort” seems too weak for the connexion ; comp. Rom. xu. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dfiws mepirarioat THs KAnoEWws is exAHOnte. “To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” #s attracted for yy the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.1.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xaActy (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta méongs Tawewoppooivns kai mpadtytos. “ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” perd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvii. 11; 2 Cor. vil. 15); adoyns belongs to 
both substantives. What is tarevodpoovvn? Chrysostom says it 
is Gray Tis péyas Sv éavrov razewot; and elsewhere, drav peydAa tis 
éavta cuveious, uydiév péeya rept avtod dayratyrat, Trench says itis 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows ; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
does the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not ramre- 
voppoovvy7. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
UmepAiav amdoroAot, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself ; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, mpaos xai rarewvos, 
in heart? One who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
tarewoppoovvn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “‘meanness of 
spirit.” mpadrys is understood by some expositors as meekness 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man ” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of wp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. nL 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

pera paxpodupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but dveyduevor is already defined by 
év d&yamy, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of werd is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, rar. and zpq. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoOupia has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, ‘“ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpobvpia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“‘ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (Rom. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 4 dydarn paxpoOuped, ypyoredverat. 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
Says: paxpdOupos da rotro A€yerar ered) paxpdv twa Kal peyddAnv 
exes Yuy7y. 

dvexdpevor GAAHAw €v dydwy. ‘ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpoOupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
bpets being the logical subject of dgiws wepiar.; cf. ch. iii, 18 and 
Col.1. 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply éoré or yiveoe. 

3. orouddLovres tyhpety Thy évdtyTa TOG TvEUpaTos Ev TS cUvddopw 
tis eipnyns, “ giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” ‘ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Oz 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render é{yrjcapev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for omovdafew, which, in 
Tit. i. 12 and 2 Pet. ill. 14, is rendered “be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” ‘The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii. 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i. 15, where failure might 
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have appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: otx dmdvws icyiconey cipnvevew. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

tnpetv, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. ‘The 
Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators ; and this seems to be proved 
by é€v IIvedua in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, ‘animorum concordia.” De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évdérys rhs wicrews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking av. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “‘unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év 1 ouvdéopw tis eipyvns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvderpoy adixias, Acts 
Vill. 23, and cuvdeopos etvoias, Plut. Wum. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally; in 
which case, as p@ace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the é is parallel 
to the év before dydy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-ll. Lssential unity of the Church. Jt ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have thetr different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év cipa nai év Mveipa Kabds Kai éxdyOynre ev prd Amide ris 
kAnoews Spav. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such partic:e 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “ Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with wv. 5 and 6. 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. The parallelism efs Kuptos, 
els @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where 16 
avrd veda, 6 attés Kuptos, 6 airés Meds. Chrysostom, however, 
interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, zpo@vpia.” 

xa0ws is not used by Attic writers, who employ xa@dzep or 
xaOd. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

éy pag éAmidt. év is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
Karey ev ydpert, Gal. i. 65; & elpyvy, 1 Cor. vii. 15; év dyraopa, 
1 Thess. iv. 7; nor is it= eis or éri, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place® But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or ‘‘sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What ér indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from eis in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” ‘‘ peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression ets rt involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But xAjovs as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. ‘“év exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
iv. 7; so also the verb. Hence such an expression as KAyrot aycot. 
They are so called as to be év éAidk, év eipyvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. els Kuptos, pia wiotts, év Bdtriopa. “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned ? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. els Geds kai warhp mdvrev. ‘One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: ‘‘Etiamsi baptizamur in nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit rdvrwy to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
aavres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. 1. 

& éwt wdvtwv cat 81d mdvrov Kal év waiow. ‘Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds ipiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. piv is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SA BCP 17 67?, Ign. Orig. a/. It was, 
no doubt, added as a gloss, wa@ow seeming to require a limitation. 

As zraow is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
aavtwy in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
mavtes by évi éxdorw yyov. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second wavrwy as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

6 éri wavrwv ; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dy éxi rdvrwy @eds etAoyrtis eis 
tovs aiwvas. ‘*QOver all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by dd and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each; whereas 8:4 mdvrwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepyar. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. évi Sé éxdorw pay €560y Hf xdpis kara 1d pérpov ris Swpeds 
tol Xpiotod. “ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc., there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked ; 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xi. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xii, 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. ‘The 
grace,” z.¢. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D*GLP*, but is present in 8’ AC D‘° K P®", most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining 7 in é66y. 
‘“‘ According to the measure,” etc., z.e. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xi. 6, “‘gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us.” 

8. Aid Adyet, “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@eds. Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the OT. 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @eds 
A€ye, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says deyey frequently 7 ypapy Aéye., at 
other times Aafid Age, ‘Hoaias A€ye. There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eés is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” ‘Isaiah is very bold, and saith”; Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that 7 ypadyj must 
not be supplied unless it is given by. the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above stated, 7 ypap7 A€ye does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @eds A€yes does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here. 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch. v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
‘“‘the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms.” 

It is objected that although ¢@yo¢ is used impersonally, Aéyeu is 
not. The present passage and ver. 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where Aé€yet 
is parallel to yéypamrat in ver. 9; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 
to éppyOycay. But, in fact, the impersonal use of dyai in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely = ¢daci, “they say” (so x Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using Aéye: as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7 Yeap, or by any like word. They could 
say : 6 vdpos A€yer, and 76 Aeyopevov. 

"AvaBas eis dos yxpaddrevcey aixpahwoiay cat édwxe Sparta 
Tots dvOpwmos. “When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” ‘The words appear to be taken 
from Ps, Ixvili. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald). The Septuagint also 
has d&afes Sduara év dvOpwry, or, according to another reading, 
dvOpwros. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, todro tairdv éorw éxeivy ; and so Theophylact, adding, “for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” #.e. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—édwxe. Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, ¢g. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodt. ‘This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” . 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii, 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there 1s 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks of receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite justifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts o men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “received gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. ‘The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of édwxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation ; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops. i who re- 
marks that brahAdgas TO éhaBe Sopara otrws év T@ Wap Keipevoy, 
cOwKke Sépara iclrre, TH vradhayi wept viv oiketay Xpnodpevos 
akoAovBiav’ éxet pev yp mpos TH vr0berw TO AaBev 7 nppLoTrev, év- 
tav0a St TO mpoxepevw Td édwxev axddrovbov fv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being ‘le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the - 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What led 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for np the 
verb pbn, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
éAaBey (ra év), The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
give,” 

This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€ye, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eds is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

1XHaAWTeveer aixpadwoiav. ‘Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in r Esdr, v. 45 and Judith 11. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity ” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, €oxaros éxOpos xarapyetras 6 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
apenn pee already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, ob yap éXevOépous dvras yas yxparwrevce, GAN’ bd rod 
SiaBdrov yeyernpévous dvtyxXpadrurevcey, kai tyv éAevOepiay qpiv 
éSwpyoato; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aiyyaAwoia must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from dv@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

‘And gave gifts.” «ai is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, a/; 
but inserted in x° B C* and® D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
DxpaAwrevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éswxev, For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

9. rd Se “AvéBy ti dor ei ph Ste Kal KaréBy els Ta KaTéTEpa 
pépy tis yas. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaréBn without rpdrop is the reading of X* AC* D G 17 673, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

xaréBn xp@rov is read in 8° BC°K LP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence xp@rov would naturally suggest itself to the mind 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBas els 
Cyos without xpwrov ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvaBds was missed. He thinks 
wpwrop all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 

Képn after xarwrepa has the authority of § ABCD°K LP, while it is 
omitted by D* G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Iren. Theodotus, The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


vo dé ’AvéBy, t.e. not the word dvéB8y, which had not occurred, 
but that which is implied in avaBds, ri éoru ef py, x.7.X., te. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. 7a xatwrepa trys ys. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 
parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, ze. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw pépy 
THS yijs Tov Odvarov pyow, ard THs TGV dvOpwrwv vVrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlu. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. ra xarwrepa 
Hépn THs yqs, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to ra dvwrepixa pépy (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative ; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTwTata TAS ys occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixili. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(xarwrdtw); but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BaOos ras ys. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
goov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=‘“‘this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. r1. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the xaé 
before xaréBy. It seems hardly possible to take xai xareBy 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to dyéBy. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in i. 17, “ came and preached” ; 
in iii. 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him ”; also 26. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that o 
xataBds was the same as 6 dvaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. & xataBds adtéds éorw nat & dvaBds Srepdvw mdvrev Tay 
odpavav tva mAnpdon td wdévra. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

avrds is not “the same,” which would be 6 airds, but emphatic. 
ob yap Gos xateAyAvbe Kai GAXAos dve\yAvOev, Theodoret. 

‘All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tptros ovpaves, and 
Heb. iv. 14, deAnAvOdra trois otpavo’s, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, py ovxi Tov 
oipavov Kai TH ynv éyo tAnpo; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers to the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take troy as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra ravra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But zAnpodr by itself can hardly mean “fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, “‘accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i. 23, ra ravra év zdow rAnpovpevov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

ll. kat adrds eSwxey Tods pev dwooréhous, tods Sé mpodpijtas, Tods 
S2¢ edayyetotds, Tods 5é mroupdvas Kai SiBacxddous. ‘And He Him- 
self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers.” 
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éwxey is not a Hebraism for éOero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of édwxev Sdyara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the offices that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons ; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii, 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondly, prophets; thirdly, teachers; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

** Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i. 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
Xlv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal. i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv. Marc. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. xvi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, 11. 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. ‘“Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. 1. 12, ‘a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, ‘“‘He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “‘ Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it («ypurrewv, edayyeAt- 
Ceo6ar). 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand those whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (wepuidyres éxnjpurrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

tods S¢ roipdvas xat SiSacxddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called dddcxarto. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs dé is not repeated before didacxdAovs is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: “Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. ‘This much 1s 
clear, that “ pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes ésioxoro. and 
apeaBuvrepo. Compare 1 Pet. v. 2 (addressing the zpeoBurepor), 
woudvare TO éy tyiv roipviov rov @eov, érucxoTmotvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii, 25, rov wowéva Kai érioxorov tov Wuxav vor, 
where ézioxorov seems to explain zroyuyv: Acts xx. 28, ro roupviw 
év @ vpas 7d TIvedpua 1d dytov eOero érioxdrovs, Toaive TH éxkd. 
wounyy was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called roeu7yv Aawv. The aouny of a Christian Church would, of © 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iti, 2, det rov érioxomov 
. . « Sdaxrixdv (eivar): also Tit. 1. 9. But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the éioxorou. 
Had rots 3€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of zouzynv. It is 
easy to see that érioxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all ts the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. mpds tov xatapriopdv Trav dyiwy, els Epyov Staxoviags, eis 
oixodopiv To odparos toi Xpiorod. “With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xarapricpos rav ay. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis Epyov Siax, eis ok. «7.4. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, éxaocros 
olkodopet, Exactos xatraprife, exaoros diaxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyor 
‘ Saxovéas should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
d:axovia can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, “on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixodou7y tod cuparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be .included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word xarapriopés does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb xaraprifw by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
‘mending ” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the ‘‘ framing ” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” xarnpriopévos was Eorat ws 6 dddoxados 
avrod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii. II, xaraprifes@e, Comp. 2%. 9, rip nad 
xardpricw. xatapriopés is the completed result of xardpriois. 

oixodopyy Tod adpatos, The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixodoyzy had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning ; cf. x Cor. vili. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both oixodou7 and capa tov Xpiorov have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on ui. 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

13. péxpt xatavrjouper of wares eis Thy évéryta Tis wictews Kal 
Tijs émcyvacews TOO viod Tod Ceo cis dvdpa tédevov, eis pétpov HAckias 
Tod wAnpwpatos tod Xpotod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge of the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” éxpe is without dy because 
the result is not uncertain. oi wayres, ‘‘ we, the whole body of us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (rv dyiwv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the krvdwvifopevor Kat mepupepopevot, x.7.A., ver. 14. ‘ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. émiyvwors is not merely explana- 
tory of wiorts, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. ov viov rod Beov belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge. 

cis dy8pa téXevov, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vipTUoL is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éAmioavres ws mrawiwy 
vigiy XpHrac Gas TG Dirir7y, Sid re THY WAtkiay Kal THY drreipiav 
Tov pev ®, etpov rédetov dvipa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the els xawvos 
avOpwros. It is doubtful whether we are to take 7Atkia as “age” 
or “stature”; not only 7Auia itself but pérpov yAtkias occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. Axia has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. 3, 
nAuia puxpos jy, and “age” in John ix. 21, 7AtKiav Exe. 
“Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective wA:xos most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; pétpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, Vit. Soph. p. 543, 
TO peTpov THS nALKias Tats pev GAXAats ervoTHpais yypws apxy. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
‘“‘ maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. 11. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” z.¢. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 

Some expositors take wAxjpwya here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for wer npwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpuorot 
(werAnpwpévov) or with yAtkias (rerAnpwopévys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “ of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate 16 wzAyjpwpya tov Xpirrov. Or, again, 76 wAypwua 
rov Xpiorod is understood to mean, “ what is filled by Christ,” 
#.¢. the Church, which is so called in 1. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to wAvjpwya, there is a wide difference 
between predicating 76 zd. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxxAyoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes ro wA. rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, 2.c. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests on 
an erroneous view of the sense of tAypwya rot Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause.a mere repetition of eis dvdpa réXeov. With his view 
of wzAnpwya= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“‘to the measure of the stature (.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. tva pyxdre Gpev wpmot, Kkdudwvehdpevor Kal mepipepdpevor 
wavtit dvéyw tis SidacKxadias. “That we may be no _ longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «xAvdwvi{ouevor from 
xAvéwr, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, AzzZ. ix. 11. 3, 6 Sypos rapac- 
odpevos kat xAvdwvi{dpnevos. Here, as dvéuw is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with zvepid., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. 1. 8, dvaxpivdpevos gouxe xAVdwve 
Oaraoons aveyiLouévp. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vedéAat 
avvdpot td dvépwv tapapepopevor: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, ddaxats wouxiAaus 
py wapadpéperGe, 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : r7j tpomy éupevwv Kat dvéuous éxddAeve tas Staddpovs 
diacxaAias. The article before 8&8. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching ” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év ti xuBela tov dvOpdmev. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBeia, from xvBos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “ trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness ; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians, But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. éy is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the zepid. «.1.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after éy dvéuw 
(Ell.), since é& rp «. is not connected with epipepdpevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
‘appears rather to denote the element, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 2% which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
‘“‘evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvfeia to the atmosphere; see on Vv. 5. 

év mavoupyia mpds Thy peOodeiay tis wAdyyns. “By craftiness, © 
tending to the scheming of error.” ‘avotpyos and ravoupyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, ‘ prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1; “prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
Vili, 5; “shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this’ 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses mavotpyos in the sense of deuvds, “clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. ill. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here); 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xu. 16, in the sense “crafty.” 

peOodcia is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
peBodevw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peOwdevoev év tG SovAw wov) ; the substantive pébodos, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” Adyv7 has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
il. 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version zpos is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after wavovpyig. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of zpds, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
participles xAvd. and zepip. Codex A adds after .rAdvys, rod 
dia BoXrov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. GAnBedovres Sé ev dydwy. “ But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that dAnOevew always means 
‘“‘to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
adnOeia. Verbs in -evw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, xvBeia, which is the action of 
xuBevewv, peOodeia of peOodevav. Comp. xoAaxeia, xodaxetw ; Bpa- 
Bebo, dporedw, ayyapevw with their substantives in -efa, and many 
others. Now dAnfeia is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, dSixavoovvyn Kai dcr0- 
TyTi TAS GAnOeias, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, adixia.” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év dydzry, it seems 
most natural to join it with dAnOevovres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“ srowth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
' might be more reason to adopt the connexion with atéjowpey, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, iii, 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with dAnOevew, ev dydry is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended év 
dyday to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAnOeia to dydry, and thence to 
avénors. 

abgjowpev eis abrov Td wdvra ds éotiv 4 Kedadh, Xptotés. “ May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

avéjowpev is not transitive as in 1 Cor. iii. 6; 2 Cor. ix. 10, | 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. 

eis avrév. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on éis 
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avroy is, he says, given by é€ ot, «.7.X., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descending direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of «is as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that «is airév admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és ¢= “in regard to which,” 
eis ravra = “quod attinet ad . . .” etc., are not parallel. Inter- 
preted according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis abrov avg. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming avyp réAcos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible vymix. The subjects of avéjawpev, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in avé eis avrov a variation of 
Katavrnowpey eis avdpa rédeov, els pérpov wAtKtas Tov mA. TOU 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and ‘so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that eis airov by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word aircv passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of até eis atrdvy, connects the 
latter words with é aydrn, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view ; instances of such 
a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of ‘Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

Ta mavra, the ordinary accusative of definition, ‘‘in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpurrés. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpioréy, is a 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Afol. p. 41 A, etpyjoe 
rovs ws GAnOGs Stxacrads, otrep Kai €yovrae éxel dSexaleww Mivws re 
kat PaddpavOos xat Ataxos. The Received Text has 6 Xptoros, with 
DGKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in 8 A BC, Bas. 


Cyr. 
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16. é& of wav 13 copa cuvappodoyoupevoy Kat oupBiBalspevor. 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” e& 
of goes with avfyow rotetrar. The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On ovvapp. cf. 1. 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dppés, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. ovpPiBalw is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col, ii. 2, ov. év aydwry. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “ ovvapp. pertinet ad ro regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
ovpf. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that oupf. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapp. to the txteradaptation of the 
component parts, This would seem to require that ovpB., as the 
condition of ovvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapp. corresponds to the figure cpa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovpBi8. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have értyopyyovpevov Kat cup BiBaldpevor. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head ; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
éxtxop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

dud wdons Adis THs émyopnyias. “Through every contact with 
the supply.” ‘The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

doy has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
“joint,” ‘‘sensation,” “contact.” If by “joint” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
doy cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “ contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: ‘ Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this 1s not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the értyopryia 
proceeds. ‘Theodoret takes d¢7 to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
adyy tiv atcOnow mpooryopevcey, ered Kai atryn pia tov weévTeE 
aicOjoewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not adijs 
alone, but adijs ris érty.=aloOyoews ; for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: 10 mvetpua éxetvo TO éxtxopyyoupevov Tots péAcowy 
amo THS KepaAdns Exdorov péAovs amrropevov ovTws évepyet. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular d¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify “feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
dai could no more be used for ai aic@yoecs, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that dda could have this meaning either. 
Besides, “the conjunction of such incongruous things as trav adav 
Kai ovvdéopwy, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take adj in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Anistotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between ovydvors and 
addy, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former “cohesion.” 
y Ady THs éryoprytas, then, is the touching of, z.e. contact with, the 
supply. darreoOat ris értx. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence dia wrdons adys trys értx may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: 7 dd rot Xpicrov Katiotca mvevpatiny 
Svvapus évos éxagrov péAovs abrovd amwrouevn. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=éx rys ériyop.=THs apis ts 
érexopyynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.”  étyopryia. occurs again Phil. i. 19 ; 1t is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb émyopryéw 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. : 
kat évépyevav év pérpw évds Exdorou pépous. 
pépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Am., Theodoret, etc. ; but AC, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have “éA\ous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of cwua that we can hardly doubt that it came in either by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But pépovs is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 


‘‘ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
évépyeca does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of xar évépyecav as adverbial = 
“‘ powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év érpw may be taken either with xar évepy. or as govern- 
ing évos éx. yep. The latter is the view adopted by many com- 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which éy certainly does not. Moreover, 
évepyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always Is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év pérp@ closely with évépyea, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pérpw. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with av€. wovetra: instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that pérpw suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

Thy adénow tod cwparos movetrar, “ Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. li. 19 we have avfe riv avenor ; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce éy aydary. The middle wottra: is not “ intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth; zoe 
would imply that caua and owparos had a different reference. 
owparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of capa, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke i. 19. 

eis olxoSopiy éautod év dydwn. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixodop7 is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oix. is 80 familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate é& 
ayamy from oix. and join it with avéyjow woverat, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonttion, that knowing how great the blessings of 
whith they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to thetr old life, and puting 
on the new man. 

17. rodto oty héyw xa papTupopat év Kupiw. Resumes from v0. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes : wadw dvédAaBe THS Taparverews TO 
mpooipoy. ovv, as Often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the ie mepiratev Of 
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ver. 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rovro looks: 
forward. 

paprupopat, “T protest, conjure’ ’ = Brapapripopat. Polyb. P. 1403, 
ou papovrwy TOV éyxwpiwv Kai papTupopevwv TOUS dvdpas éravayew 
éxt TV Spxiy. Thucydides, vill. 53, paprupopevwy Kal t érBeralovTwv 
py xarayev. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and Aé€yw by the nature of the following context, pyxért 
wept. aS in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of Seiv, 

év Kupiw. Not either “ per Dominum: ” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” jpdprupa tov Kvptov xaAG, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that ‘N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote dpdcat év reve; but it by 
no means follows that éy reve without 6z0cac could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Atds could be used without dyucécae 
instead of apos Acds. 

Ellicott says: “ As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: “Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” elva: & tw is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, & vp ws eG keipeda : Ocd. Tyr. 314, ev gol ydp éoper: 
Eurip. Az. 277) év ga 8 éopev kal Cv kat py. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, év air@ Capev Kal xwovpefa Kai éopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, ‘ apearIne the truth ” “ marrying ” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 
that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “‘ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put. out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
“element.” 

pykére Spas wepuwarety cabs Kal ta Ov weprwaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, Aéywv py TEPLTELVELY ; xxl 4, éAeyov 
pn dvaBaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa. 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, A€yw wdvtas éfrévar, Aesch. Agam. 898, déEyw 
kat’ dvdpa, py Gedv, wéBew ene, 


Text. Rec. adds Aourd before fv, with N4 DK L, Syr., Chrys. ete. 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh. 
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The Aourd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the €6vyn. They were 
€0vy only év capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

éy patarétytt Tod vods adtav. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called arava (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuarardOnoay év rots Suadoyto pots abrav). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii. 20 it is said of the 
dtadoytopot trav copay that they are pdroo, Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: ov Ta THS dAnBeias ppovorvres Kat TUTTEVOVTES Kal dzo- 
Seydpevor GAN’ arep dy 6 vols abrav pdrnvy dvarAdoy Kxat Aoyiontas. 
vovs includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévoe 
referring to the intellectual, amyAAorpiwwpévor to the practical. 

18. doxotwpévor TH Siavoig Svres, GirmAAoTpiwpdvor Tijs Lwijs rob 
Ccoii. 

éoxorwpévoe is the form in NAB, while DGKLP have écxorwpévor 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


ovres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If ovres dwyAA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvoa, The position of dvres is not against this, 
since éoxor. 77 6. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. 1. 35, ov xaapos yxeipas éwv, and Xen. Ages. xi. 10, mpadraros 
piros dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining dvres with 
the following. The change of gender from é6vy to éoxorwpevor 
OVTES corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 
éoxorwpevot is opposed to tepurticpévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, exotic On % Govveros atrav kapoia, 
and a remarkable parallel i in Josephus, riv didvoray é ETET KOTO P.EVOVS, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Acdvova strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, €xOpods tH Stavoia: 
2 Pet. iii. 1, dueyeipw . . . rav ciAuxpwy Sudvoray, Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” On 
dwyAX. cf, 1. 12. 
9 
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THs Cwns Tov @eov. Explained by Theodoret as=rijs év dperG 
Cwis, z.¢. as =the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But wy 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “course of conduct”; ef Caney. xveipart, rrvevpate 
Kat orotxauev. Moreover, drnAAotpiwpévor implies separation from 
something real. Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. The analogy 
of 4 eipyvy tov @eov, Phil. iv. 7; avéyou tod @eod, Col. ii. ro, , 
suggests that the words mean “ the life which proceeds from God ” ; 
“‘tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
‘opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God; so that fw? 
tT. @eod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the {w7 and das of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the-perfect participles as indicating “gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et wvéfae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist dar7yAAorpwAérres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. it. 10, of odx jAenpévor viv dé éAenDevres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj S:avoia not 
éoKoTwpévot P | 

Sud Thy dyvovav thy odcay év adtois 81d Thy Tdpwow Tis Kapdias 
aérév. The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard dia... dia as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dmyAA. only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers da riyv 
dyv. to éox. and da ryv aw. to dwyAX. But this is rather too artificial 
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for aletter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvo.a is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvoa refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
dyvoa does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it 1 is in his 
speech, Acts xvil. 30, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts ill. 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far-as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of riv otvcoav éy adrots instead of the simple 
avrév finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33, 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to ris kapdias avray, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otvay é airois. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than airdv. 

awpwors is “hardness,” not “ blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective zwpos, “blind”; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with aypos, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through eres) 
from aépos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a. 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, Tapwow 
TV coxdrny dvadynotay Aéyet? Kal yap at T@ odpatt éyywopevat 
Tupwres ovdepiay atoPynow éxyovor, Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, ¢.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zuse. Disp. ik 1 5. 

19. ofrives, “ quippe qui,” ‘‘ being persons who.” dimhynxdres, 
‘being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in twpwots ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, draAyoivres ra id1a, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
- past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dmadyodvtes tais éAriot, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pyxére OéAovres wovetv. This may be “giving up in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xdpvovres 
75 Tots movos Sida THv ouvéexeav Tav Kwdvvwr, cis TéAOS darnAyouv. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “desperantes” here, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil. ii. 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
‘‘diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “ Dolor, says Bengel, ‘“ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : xareppaOupnxores, cal uy OédXovres 
KOpely Tpos THV Evperty TOU KaXdov, Kai dvadynrus StatreHevres. The 
reading of D G is danAm«ores (a4¢- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, dayAmixores would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of amyAmudres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

€aurods. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

dovehyyjs and dod\yea were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “ insolent, insolence, outrageous ” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
, substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii 21; Gal. v. 19; 
2 Pet. u. 7, 18; Rom. xii. 13. In Mark vii. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
Iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. il. 26. The 
derivation is probably from oéAyw, a form of JéAyo. 

eis epyaciay dxabapaias mdons. epyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxafapoia. So Chrysostom: ov wapare- 
advres, pyoiv, npaptov, aAXr eipydlovro aira 7a Seta, Kat peréry TO 
apaypare éxéxpynvto. It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, é ry 600 dds 
épyaciay, “give diligence”: see note ad Joc. 

év mheovegia.  mXeovegia originally meant (like Aecovéxrys, 
wXeovextecv) Only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ‘‘ covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive wAcovéxrys is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
x Cor. v. 10, 11, vi. 16. mAeovegia occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. ii. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. ‘Thus wAecovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; wAeovefia, Col. 
iil. 5, wmopvetay, axafapoiav, mafos, émriOupiav Kakyv, Kal TH 
mreovegiav, aris eotiv eidwAoAarpeia: besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, waéoa dxafapoia 7 mAcovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
-2 Pet. li. 14, xapdiay yeyupvacpernv wieovegias éxovres, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess, iv. 6, ro py 
vmepBaive Kat wAcovextelv év TO Tpdypare TOV GdeAov avrov, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is xAozai, ddvot, porxetat, wWACovegiat, there 
is a Similiar idea. In Rom. 1. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, PAz?, vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, ‘“‘avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
mXeovegia, Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
‘“moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casti et 
veraces,” and a little after: “‘si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage ‘Theodoret says the word is used for 
det pia : “Tlacay dpapriav ToApict, virép Kdpov TO duePOappevw 
karaxpdpevor Biy mreovesiay yap TH det piav éxddeoe.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry i in Eph. v. 5 and Col. iti. 5 favours the same 
_ view. Hammond on Rom. 1, 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of wAeovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source ; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon, 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against mAeovegia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. ‘This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
pykért kXerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 potyevww pyxére 
pootyevérw ? 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness 1s a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord . 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “‘ whose 
god is their belly”; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, ‘idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking as not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3). 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapcia waca and zAcovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyia 7% edrparedic. In ver. 5, also, we have wépvos 4% dxabapros 
i wAeovéxryns. In the present passage we have, not xat wA., but 
év 7A. To take this as ev “covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. Gpeis 8€ obx odrws eudOere tov Xpiorédv. “* But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “‘ But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect tpets 
to be repeated, or dAAd inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, tpets dé od 
ovTws* GAX’ 6 peiLwy év Spiv, x.t.A. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

ovx ovrus, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. éud6ere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pav@dayw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, tva dAAyAovs paborey drdcor 
einoay, is clearly not parallel, the object of the verb there being 
omdcot, x.7.4, Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpiorov as = “ doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Riickert and Harless, understand éudOere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
preaching Christ,” Gal. i, 16; 1 Cor. 1. 23; 2 Cor. 1 19; 
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Phil. i. 15 ; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod yvavas abrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeAdBere tov Xp., is similar. 

21. efye, “tum certe si,” see on ill, 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” év aire, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “‘illius nomine, quod ad illum attinét” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpror@, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (#xovcare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (é& airg é6.), both being included 
in éudOere tov Xptordv. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “ hearken to” would take the genitive. 

Kaus éorw dA7Oea év 76 Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
Jesus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
the case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
“the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be ri dA7Oeay xabus 
éorwv, «.7.4. Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
as quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of truth, z.e. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing éA7nGeaa, this supposes tas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that & rq@ 
Incot should come after xa6w&s. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes dmofécGa: depend on édiddxOyre is open to the 
objection that in that case tuas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tuds is introduced to mark their 
contrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
state as implied in riv wporépay avactpopyy. But it is not clear 
how tyua@s can mark such a contrast. Nor is ¢€d:d. suitable to 
dvaveotcOa. It seems better to take droOécOar tds as the subject 
of the clause, dA7jQea being understood in the sense “true 
teaching,” opposed to dmdrn. Compare the use of dA7jOem in 
John 11. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, ‘‘as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpiorév to ‘Iyoot is appropriate. Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the voAtrea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is reeiee 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpiords is the 
subject of éorwv, in which case dAyfea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.): Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of avroy, év aire, which takes 
up rov Xp. from the clause with ovrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Chnist, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, . 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative aAnGetg, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On dAnGeig in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, etre poddoe eire dAnOeia. 

22, dwo0écGa:, a figure from putting off clothes = dwexdvoduevor, 
Col. ii. 9, as evdvcacGa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “‘deponere,” not ‘“ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvayeoto Oat expresses a continu- 
ing process.1. The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
iii. 16), which is inconsistent with ids. 

Kata Thy «wpotépay dvaotpopyy. ‘As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behaviour.” «xara te tyv Aoury 
dvarrpodyy kai ras mpdfeas TeOavpucpévos trip tiv HALiav (iv. 82. 
1); so also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

rév wahady dvOpwrov. The éya oapxuxcs of Rom. vil. 14; éy 
odpé, 2b. 18, opposed ‘to dvOpwros 6 xara @edv xriobeis. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new dv@pwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyw. 

_ Tov o0epdpevov. “ Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. vill. 21, “bondage of $@opd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference is to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 «Except after verbs of saying, thinking, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
no preterite signification, and differs from the present only in this, that it 
expresses a single transient action ; and even this bye-signification often falls 
away.” —Madvig. 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it 1s 
progressive. ‘The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term dzroAAvpevov xara tas ériOupias THs Gararys. 
Mark the contrast with dAnéeias, ver. 24; THs amdrys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, darn being 
almost personified, not, indeed, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of ért@vyior. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
admdty rns duaprias, Heb. ii. 13, and Rom. vi. 11, 7 dpapria 
égararnoé pe. Hence the émOupiac derive their power 4 dpapria 
... KaTeipydcato tacav émbupiay, 16. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dzary here as “error.” Compare daary rov 
wAovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; az. dduxias, 2 Thess, il. ro. 

xatd, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

28. dvaveotcGar. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxatvovpevov, Col. ili. £0. 

It may be questioned whether ava- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveovoGa: means “to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, av. opxous, piAiav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iil. 10, of dvaxawvotoGar. Here the object is iuas, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veoi. 
What ava- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdy, “to equalise” ; 
dvarAnpow, “to fill”; dvaxowvow, “to communicate” ; dviepow, “to 
consecrate,” z.¢. to make tos, wAnpys, Kowds, iepds. 

T@ mvedpatt Too vods Sydv. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
(Divine) Spirit united with the human mvedua, with which the vois 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the veceptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro veda tay or Tod voos buoy, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vots of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. avedua, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “‘ of Christ,” “of God”; never “ of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if avaveotvo Gat is taken as depending on édiddx@yre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vii. we see vows pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. Inch. vili. we see the wvetya inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who Is dvaveovpevos 
T® Wvevpare TOU vods airov. For the distinction between vovts and 
avevpo, compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, TO mvetud pov mpocev- 
xetat, 6 S€ vods pov dxapmds éorz. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xii. 2 the vods is said to be renewed, perapoppovobe rH 
dvaKatvwoet TOU VOOS. 

24. xai évddcacGar tiv xawdv dvOpwrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: dwoféoGa: and évdvcacGa aorists, because a single 
act 1s meant; dvaveovoGa: present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xaevés differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness: cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xasvos 
avOp., like the xatvy StaOyxy, is always xacvos, but not always veds. 

kata @edy. Compare Col. iii. 10, roy véov Tov dvaxatvovpevov 
els ériyvwow kat’ eixdva tod Kticaytos avrév. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that xara @eov = “ad exemplum Dei,” 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
xara Ioadx. But in Col. it is just the word eixéva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That xar «ixéva means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xard = “after the likeness 
of.” «ard in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, z.e. that God was xriofeis. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 
i. 15 is not parallel, xara tov xaXévavra tpas ayiov, Kat airot ayto.. 

kata @edv occurs 2 Cor. vii. 9, 10, 11 = “in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. “according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view ; but if so, that does not justify us in giving xard an 
unexampled sense. 

€v Stxacogdvy Kal doudtyte THs GAnGeias. The AV. “righteousness 
and true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, ‘in righteous:iess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, d«. and 60. The usual distinction between 
these substantives is that éovdrys has reference to God, dexatoovvy to 
-men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that dixatoovvy was a general term 
‘including éovorns ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
1. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. 11. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1.75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In1 Tim. ii. 8, érafpovras éctovs 
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xelpas xwpis dpyns kai Siadoytopav, the added words do not define 
the é6av0rys. The hands are doco: when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dovos with apyepevs, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dovos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that Siacoovvn is in contrast to wAcovegia, and dcvorys to 
axaQapoia (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the éy there (not xa), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of axa6. is not éowrys 
but dyvorys ; and Sixatoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of mAeovesia. | in any sense of that word. 

THs dAnOeias. DG, It., Cypr. Hil. read xai adnOeig. 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Aw dro0dpevor 1d Wetdos. There is no need to render 
“having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
time between the two actions. ‘The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dA7Oeta ; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, 7 wevdeoGe. But ro 
Wevddos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxi 15. 

perd is more forcible than zapds (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

Stu éopev GAAHAwY péeAn. Chrysostom carries out the figure in a 
striking manner, ¢g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
*“membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, ro dé xa? els GAAHAWY péAy. AS 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xu. 15. 

26. dpyifecOe cai ph duaptdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by ‘‘ before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxviii, 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne _peccetis.” 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “‘saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank ‘Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, e.g. épyeCopevoe py duapravere, or the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the -result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
In anger.” For, he says, “man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require aAAd, or the like, instead of xaé. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. “It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark 111. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken épyilerde 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

5 HAtos ph Emdudrw emi mapopyropd Spdv. 

to is added before zapopyiopé in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from &* A B. Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Tlapopy:oués is not found in profane authors; it occurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel ‘‘ provoked” the Lord, 
é.g. I Kings xv. 30. In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
‘‘anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mwapopyoués appears to be distinguished from 
épy% as implying a less permanent state, ‘‘ irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nouris anger (“‘affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, etzore zpocayOetev 
eis Nowopias bx opyys, wpiv H Tov HAvov Sivas, ras de~ias éuBaddAdovtes 
dAAnAots Kat doracduevot SeAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “ Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrath 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days last 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

.27. pyde BSidote témov TO SiaBsdAw. The Rec. has pire, with 
most cursives; all the uncials apparently have pydé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre... pyre, but wrote 
py in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, wy. . - pare, is so rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between pyre . . . pyre and 
pndé . . . wndé, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither . .. neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
ov oretpovew ovdé OepiLovew ovdé ovvdyovow, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xii. 32, ovre & rovrw Tq 
aidve otre év To ppéAAOvtt, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of ovx« dpeOyjoerat, 

didore TOrov, #.e. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
leads to hatred, malice, and all unchanitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, Odre romov TH Spyp. 

To SvaBdrAw. 46 daBodros is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 &aBoAos always means “the devil.” In 1 Tim. uL 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. 11. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 xdérrwv pyeéte kXewrérw. Not “qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 xAépas and 6 xAémrys. 

paddov S€ Komdrw, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
épyaldpevos tats [iSiats] xepoty 7d dyabdy. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 
rais lSlas xepoly 7d ayaddv, N* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm, 


tals xepoly 7d ayabdv, 84 B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 
7d Gya0dv rats ldlats xepolv, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d aya0dv Trais xepolv, L. most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum. 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of (Slats. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 

_ suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of 7rd 
dya0év is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaféuevor might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, 6 kAéwrwy épydferat, d\Aa xaxdv), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d aya0dy ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian (es. 
Carn. 45). 


76 dyaév. “‘Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata male 
commissum,” Bengel. 

tva, éxn peradiSdvar TO xpetay éxovre. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we -include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. 110. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving. 

290. wis Adyos gampds éx Tod ordépatos Spdv ph exmopevéOw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
ov dSixawwOynoerat tava odp£: 1 Cor. i. 29, Srws py Kavynonta race 
odp§. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

campos 1s primarily ‘rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
Vii. 17, X11. 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 6 wy ryv idiay xpelay rAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicxpodocyia, AowWopia, cvxodarria, 
Bracdynpia, wevdoroyia, Kai Ta TovTos mpocdpow. With this we 
might compare wav pyjya apyov, Matt. xii. 36. But although 
campos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” 1s colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Acyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
campol Adyor to Kopiot (Diss. Lpict. iii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
GANG ef ‘tis ayabos mpos oixodopny THs xpetas. For xpeias there 
is a remarkable variant, ziorews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpeias) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece tys xpetas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidet.” 


xpelas is the reading of § A BK L P and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D*G substitute pyelas for 


xXpelats. 


eis oixoBophy Tis xpetas, by no means for eis xp. THs oik., as 
AV. Xpelas is the objective genitive ; the actual “need ” 
“occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying vafluseiée 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean ‘“occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Pericd. viii., wydé pyya pndev éxrrecetv 
GKOVTOS avToU mpos THY mpoKeyevnv xpelav avappoorov. ‘Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact: dep otxodopet tov tAno.ov avayKaioy Sy TH TpoKEpéevy 
xpeig, and Jerome: ‘“juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Riickert take 
xpeta as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make ys xpeias superfluous. 

tva 8@ xdpw tots dxodouow, “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

56 xapw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean ‘‘make the hearer grateful, ” iva 
Xap oot , id 6 é dxovwv, but adding as an alternative, ¢ iva Kexaperur 
jL€vous atrous épydonrat, Theodoret observes, xdpw tHV Ovpndiav 
éxadeoe’ rouréori iva pavy Sexrés rots dx. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does didovar xdpw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: otéeuiav Hddvnv otdé xd pw 
drrodi8wor, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xapts is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second x.” 5 3 Vill. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xapes has a ‘specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

30. kai ph Aumeire TS Mvedpa rd “Aytov rod Geod. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact : éav 
elrys pyya campov Kal dvdgvov TOV XploTLavov TTOMATOS, ovK avOpwrrov 
éAurnoas, GANG TO rvetpa Tod Meov. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. 

év & éappayiodnte. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
elra, at 1 mpooOnxy THs evepyecias, iva peilwy yévyrat 4 KaTryopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, py zrapofvvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit ; even the tense of éodpayicOnre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis ipépav drodutpdceus, #.¢. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dzod. cf. i. 14. 

81. waca mxpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the mexpoé as “hard 
to be reconciled” (dvodtaAvror), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kat Oupss kat dpyj. These flow from the temper of mixpia, pila 
Ovpod Kai dpyys mxpia, Chrys. Of these two, @vuds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épy7, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Oupds pev éorw abpdos Céors 
gpevds, dpyn 52 Oupos éupévwv. Hence Ecclus. xlviil. 10, xordoat 
épynv apo Ovpod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Oupds as 
épyn apxomeévy (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

Kat Kpavy) Kat BAacdypia. Chrysostom well observes: tos 
yip éorw avaBarny pépwv 7 Kpavyy riv épyjv’ cvprddicov Tov irror, 
Kal Katéotpefas tov avaBarnv. Kpavyn leads to BAacdypia, which 
is Clearly “reviling,” not ‘‘ blasphemy.” 

adv ‘doy xaxia, Associated also in Col. ii. 8 with épyy, 
Ovpos, and BrAaordypia, to which is there added aicypoAoyia. It is 
not badness in general, but “ malice,” ‘‘animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aequitati est opposita.” So Suidas: 7 Tov xaxdoat 
Tov 7éAas orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows. 

82.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and forgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God's forgiveness tn Christ. 

32. yiveoOe S¢, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
apOnrw ad tov on the other side.  xpyoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35; so the substantive, ch. 11. 7; Tit. i. 4, ete. 

eJomAayxvor, “tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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edorAayxvia. in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XJI Fatr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
ordayxXva oiKTippov. 

xaptLopevor gaurots=Col. iii, 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dua 76 cvocwpovs Huds elvac; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrots 
being thus emphatic. In Col. iii. 12, also, we have dvexopevoe 
GAAnAwY Kat xapt{opevot Eavrots, and again, 1 Pet. iv. 8-10, tiv eis 
éavrous dydinvy éxrevy Exovtes . . . Piddgevor eis dAAHAOS . . . els 
éavrovs [76 xdpiopa] diaxovotvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrois suggests, more than aAA7Aors, that they 
are addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical. Demosthenes has BovAcobe.. . 
mepriovres abrav wuvOdverGat (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Mem. iii, 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), avri pév rot ovvepyety éavrois 


* 7a oupdépovta, éxnpedfovaew adrAxnAots, kai POovotcw éavtois wGAAov 


7) Tots dAAas avOpwrros . . . Kal mpoarpodvrar pGAAov otTw Kepdaivew 
dr adAnAwv 7 cwvwpedodvtes atrovs, Also Dem. A@d. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously “donantes,” and Erasmus, “ lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “forgiving.” 

Kaas kai, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

5 Geds év Xptord. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” Not “per Christum” (Calvin), nor even pera rot xvdvvou 
Tov viod avTov Kat THS oPayys avrov (Theoph.), of which there is no 
hint in the év; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iit 
13 it is 6 Kupwos éxapicaro tpiv. 


éxaplcaro wpiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 but is read by NAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. qpiv by DK L 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by NAB P 37, Sah. Eth. qyasby N°DGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
fb. tuav by B 37, Sah. Eth. tyay by XADGKLP 17 47, Vulg, 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
dp. in all three places, DK L 17 47, Syr. Arm. 
bm. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
tp. bu. He, NAP. 
Io 
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bu. Te. De.» xx° Vulg. Goth. 
ju. dp. dn, B 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 

&) reads 7. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
bp. vy. hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving juiv a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place ju. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with #7. in the mg. in the first place and vy. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer tu. ju. qu. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for duGv in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts xapifduevor, 
weprraretre év dydmy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
‘* God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it’ would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapicaro, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. iii. 13 it is 6 Kvpuos, with 6 Xpuords in some texts. 

V. 1. yiveode odv pipnrat roi Geos. “ Become therefore imitators 
of God.”. yiverOe resumes the yiverOe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, “forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one ; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that ‘“‘ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. ‘That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God’s forgiveness and ours, “‘for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yiov é6vce,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise it.” 
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és téva dyamytd, ze. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. xat wepumateite év dydiwy, specifying, further, wherein the 
ee of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. 

Kalas cat & Xptords hydaycev Spas, cat mapédwxev éautdv Smép 
fjpav. Compare John xiii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «ai wapédwxey expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii, 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as ¢is Odvarov or r@ @ew ; see Rom. 
Vili. 32 ; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. tzép, “ on behalf of.” 

mpoopopay Kai Ouciav Ta GCeg To Wed is best connected with 


these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow-. 


ing, since this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis éopyv, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. apoodopda and @voia are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody and a bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in @¥w is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer ; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” ‘ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
6voia in St. Paul, @voia faoa, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii. 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that rpoogopa is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His Ovoia {ca ; while 6voia refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dcphv edwSias. ‘ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially Ll, xxiv. 69, 79, ov yap pot more 
Boos édevero dairos clos, AorBijs te Kvions Te TO yap Adxope yépas 
ypets. It is appropriate only to a bumt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 


-——_———_ 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
6 Kupwos éxapioaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word zapéduxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “ substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 16). In Rom. xi. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. it. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom. certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
épas, TO trp éxOpav raeiv, ort dopy ebwdtas éori, Kai Pvoia 
evrpoodextos ; Kav amoOdvys, Tore Eoy Ovoia’ rovTo pipyoacbai 
éore Tov @edv. 

8-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. topveia Sé nai dxabapoia mica | mreovegia pydé dvopalécdw 
év Sev. 

wopveia. is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On mdAecovegia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(zAeovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sensual greed, just such as our 
word “covetousness” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that 7 indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have 7 between puwpodoyia and cirpareXia, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

pnde d6vopaléoOw. Herodotus says of the Persians : dooa d€ og 
rovéetv odx eLertt, Tavta ovde A€yew eLeore (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
oi yap Adyot Tav mpaypatwv eioty doi, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for évop. “mentioned as committed,” “ ut facta”; cf. dxoverar év 
tyiv wopveia, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that dvou. can hardly mean 
this, pnd, ‘not even,” is decisive against it. 
4. xal aicxpdérns kat pwpodoyia 4 edtpameia, 
The MSS. and Vss. vary between xal and # in the first and second 
places. 

AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #.. . 4 

N* BD° K, Boh. Eth. have cal... xal. 

x* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... %. 

Lachmann writes #.. . 4, Tischendorf, RV. wal... 4, WH. wal... 


> la 


aloxporys is not merely “foolish talking,” which would i: 
aicxpoAoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovpperpias re xai 
aigxporyros yesovrav THv Wuxnv eldev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwporoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (A/ts¢. An. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (A/or. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” “ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (fers. i. 1. 50). 

eitparedia. Aristotle defines evrp. as weradevpévy vBpis. of 
éupehas wailovtes eirpdreAo. mpooayopevovra. But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, of Bupodrsyor 
edtpatedot rpocayopevovrat (Zh. Nic. iv. 14), #.€., aS in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth. i. 178, py SorAwbys ebrpa- 
méXois Képdeoo,, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken ézros evrpameXov. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione”; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech; see ver. 5. Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “urbanitas” and the English “ facetious.” 
He notes that in the A4%iles Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “ cavillator facetus ” says: ‘‘ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& ot dvixev. SoONABP. Rec. has 7a odx dvjxovra, with DG KL and 
most. 

GANA paddov edxaptoria. Clement of Alex. understands eiy. 
here of “ gracious speech” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”) : 
“‘juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“oracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond; 
who points to the ta 80 y4<1v rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always év xaper.,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xi. 16 we 
have yuv7 edxapiords, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors: edxapiordrarot Adyor, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from dvopalécOw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “let there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
avyxet to evxaptoria ; and so Braune; which with the reading @ ovx 
dynxey 1S not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. toito yap tore ywwdoxovres. iore is the reading of SAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

gore, that of D°K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or y:wdoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 
reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
épav kat dxovwy olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“‘T know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
“ye know full well, of your own knowledge.” tore is not im- 
perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywwoxoyvres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
iste, SO aS to make rodro refer to the preceding. 

On as ovx cf. Iv. 29. 

& dori eidwroddtpns. 


There are three readings— 

8 dorev el5wdoddrpys, NX B 673, Jerome. 

8s dori elSwroddtpys, AD K LP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

& éorw eldwrodarpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwrXoddrpys. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because eldw\odNarpys was thought unsuitable to 8. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 
have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to 8s for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading és some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to wAcovéxrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. iii. 5, rAcovegiav, aris early eidwAoAarpeia, although there 
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also Harless regards #rus as by attraction for dria, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of wA. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
represent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If zAecovegia is simply “ covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveia and dxa@apoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “‘ more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it xar’ éfoy7v 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wAcovegia, 

If we give wAcovegia and m)eovéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

obx éxet KAnpovopiay. As kAnpovop.ia. does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession. 

év rH Baotdeia tod Xptotod Kai Geos. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @eot 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, Baowrciav cod: also’ tb. XV. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, 51a "Inoot Xpiorot Kai @cod warpds : 
Rom. xv. 8, trép dAnbeias @co3: xill. 4, @eov dudxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception ; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pydeis Spas dmardtw Kevots Aédyors. Adyou xevoi, ““sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevwrepov trav Adywv ods clwHe Aye kat tov Biov dv 
Be Biwne (Cont. Cites. p. 288) ; ; and Plato says : Tis év Evvovolg rouge 
parnv Kevots Adyous abros atrév Kocpot; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘‘ Erant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be ovppéroyo with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

Sud Taira ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

Epxetat  Spyx Tod Geod. dpy7 is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, ‘“‘quorum exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

emi Tos: viods Tis dwerBeias, See li. 2. 

7. pi ody yiveobe ouppéroxor adrav. ‘Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” airév refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. ijTe ydp wore oxéros. ey is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “ Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
cunque de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. li. 
P. 423). 

nre. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. “Troja fuit, 
fuimus Troes.” oxdros. Stronger than “ were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So viv 8é 
gs év Kupiw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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év Kupiy, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 

ds téxva dwrds weptnatetre. With réxva dwros cf. viol areBeias, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before g@wrds (in contrast with rod gdwrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as 4gh¢ that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, On the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). 

9. & yap xapwds Tod gwrés. The walk to which I exhort you 
is that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 


The Rec. Text. has rvetpuaros for dwrés, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 
and most cursives. 
gwrés is the reading of NABD*GP 673, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Armm., 
Origen, Jerome. 
It might be thought possible that gwrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘light” governs the whole . 
ssage, and épya dxapwa oxérovs, ver. 10, corresponds to xapmrés gwrés 
ere. Kapwds xvevuaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya capxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év wdoy dyabwodry Kai Sixaroodvy kal ddAnbeig. ‘In all (#.¢. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
kaxia, ddixia, Yeddos. ayafwouvvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess. i.11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lit. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and So in Xxxvill. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
‘“‘soodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, - 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called ‘strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure. 

10. Soxcpdlovres ti dot eddpeotovy TO Kupiv. Compare Rom. 
Xll. 2, eis TO Soxiysalew tuds ti 1d GéAnpa Tod Weod, ro ayaldv Kai 
evapeorov Kai TéeAELoy, 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and wv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural, 

Ll. kat pi) cvyxowwwveite Tors Epyous dxdpwots Tod oxdtous. “‘ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7. The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwveiy) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. axaprois, for vice has no xaprds. Thus 
Jerome: ‘“Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” 

11, 12. paddov Sé Kai édéyxere, TA ydp xpudy yuwdpeva bn’ adrav 
aicxpéy dor. kat Adyew. Kpupy ywoueva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxérovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold ; 
oxotos and xpud7y are distinct notions, and épya oxérovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpv@q quite super- 
fluous. «at A€yew, “even to mention.” 

éXéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful, If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into Aéyev. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xpud7. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: ‘Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with py ovyx., “ Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that ra xpudy ywopeva simply = 7a épya tov oxdrous, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “ By all means 
reprove them; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: ‘In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.’” This again 
supposes that yap assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
namely, for some qualification of éAéyxere, not at all for éAéyxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éAéyyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvmrw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 


me ti. 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of ra xpumra édéyxeoOar, e.g. ii. 36, BALos 
dé Svcews efavaré\Awy Ta KpuTrTa éhéeyxe Tov AeAnOevan Soxovvror. 
Polybius says: éAeyxecOai gacw ras dices tro Tov wepiotdcewy 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it dtacxoreiofar (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines eAéyxw. 7d xexpuppevoy aromnpd twos eis Pas dyw. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zccles. 483. 

So the substantive 6 é\eyxos=proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Ztym. M. 
has deyxés éorw 6 7a mpaypara capynviloy ... 6 yap &. eis pas 
dye. Ta. Wpdypara., 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, ov« 
Epxerat pos 76 iis, va py eAeyxO7 Ta Epya airod. Compare in the 
following verse, épxerac mpos 76 dis, va havepwh7 avrod Ta épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éAéyxeras tro wdvrwv . . . Ta KpuTTa 
THs Kapdias avrov havepa yiverat, The occurrence of xpuvd7 here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation: 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This éAéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to davepotoGa, and so turns oxédros into das. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxéros (ver. 19); and it is the das which effects éAéyxew, ver. 20, 
and davepody, ver. 21. 

18. 1a 5é mdvra edeyxSpeva bd Tod Gutds davepoitar wav ydp 
7d havepotpevov das gor. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(= those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (fas dort) 
id debet esse in causa (i7d rov dwrds).” This is adopted by 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, id rot duwrds 
is not emphatic; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible ; secondly, éAeyxépeva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
dhavepovpevoy as if it were rehavepwpevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking davepovpevoy 
as middle (= AV.). 

Ellicott adds, “ whatever is illumined is light.” But davepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make gavepés. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never=quwrifev. True, it is 
allied to ¢@ws, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of ¢aivw, viz. dav, which is already far from ¢as. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, ‘“ objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LicGHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just - 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /ux 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John 11, 20, but in order to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as “‘ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes pavepovpevov as middle, “ quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyepa: xai avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyepe]; and on wav, “ Abstractum pro concreto 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take davepovevoy as middle, in this sense, ‘“ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of davepoitc- 
Go. as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as édavepwOy in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. leek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
gavepovy rd. Oltramare interprets : “ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary |, for whatever is so brought out is light.” 

14. Aud Adyer. ‘‘ Wherefore it is said.” It 1s generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, ‘“‘omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefofe suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a — 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. 1, 
‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp 1s 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevéwy), they seem rather addressed 
either to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, ‘shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii, 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and Aéye 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word érigavoret, 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéye: always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
6 Xpirros is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that Aéye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpiorés ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xprords in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this ; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpuords or ‘Inocts as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking as as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that Aéye need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds A€yer,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa. lx. 1 may be admitted. ‘Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
tives O& TOV éppnvevtav épacay mvevpatixhs xapitos agiwlévtas Twas 
Yarpovs ovyypayat, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
SyAov ovv Gre év évi ToUTwY Tov mvevpaTiKOV Wadpoy ToL mpoTevyav 
éxetro ToUro 6 éuvnpovevoey (compare also Origen in the Cavena, 
ié.). Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of A€yee by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source 1s adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. ili. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

éyeupe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, & A BD 
GK LP, apparently all uncials, &yetpac being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 3, 
v. 41; Luke v. 23; John v. 8), &ye:pe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpoy occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of €yetpe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if geavréy were understood, but 
as a ‘‘ formula excitandi,” ‘‘ Up! !” like dye, Ewevye (Eurip. Orest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aul. 624, ‘Eyenp" adeddijs ep buévacoy evruxws; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, Eyetpe proyéas Aapwddas ev xepol . . . Twdoowrv. This use 
is limited to the single form &yeipe. Eyerpat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
‘excita mihi aliquem.” 

Qvdora for dvdornf:=Acts xii. 7. This short form is also found in 


Theocritus and Menander. Compare xardBa, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvd8a, Apoc. iv. I. 


Kal émipace. go. 6 Xpiotés. erihatvoe: from émihavonw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.) ; D* de and MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read érufavces rod Xpicror. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, ‘Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thee, 
érupatoe,” ze, that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spirttual songs. 

-15. Bdétrere ody dxptBas was tmepttratette. 

This is the reading of &* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But was dxpBds, 8° ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpiBos wos in 
text and comment, but in the latter ws dxpiBws occurs presently after, also 
Brérere wws wepirareire. As mws dkp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of wws after -Sws (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, ws is 
similarly om. 


ovv is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. ‘since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: ‘Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto ?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic avrot, 

On dxpiBds compare Acts xxvi. 5, xara tiv axpiBeorarny 
aipecw. AS zepimaretre is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. ill. 11, €xacros BXrerérw ras 
érouxodozet. Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Ofuscula, p. 
209 n.), viz. that dxp. wep. = “tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning més ro dxpiBas épydler Oe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a.concise expression 
for Brérere wis wepirareire, Bet 82 dyads axpiBas weprrarev. He 
thinks the reading axpBas mis was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. BdAérev, ecidévar, etc., were 
offended with axp. wepiraretv, which is, he .says, most suitable to 
this place. 

} ds doopo, explaining was, and so dependent, like it, on 
Brérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
wepitatovuvres need not be supplied. 

16. éayopaLdpevoc tov xapdv. ‘‘Seizing the opportunity,” 
*‘making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, S¢. Paul as Traveller, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col, iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codia wepiwareire rpds Tovs 
éfw. tov. éfay. Lit. “ buying up for yourselves,” é€ being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” xatpoy tyuets ayopafere Occurs 
Dan. 11. 8, but in a different sense, viz. ‘wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdavréov rd zapov, Antonin. vi. 26. 
éfayopdfw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iii. 42. 2, 
éEnyopace tap aitav Ta Te povogvAa Ava zavra, x.7.A. In Mart. 
folyc. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “buy off,” dca pds dpas 
Thv aiwvoy KoAacw éfayopafopevot, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he éfyyépacey éauvrdv. So, he proceeds, “thou 
hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save 76 xedaAauov, that is ryv wiotev.” 
This completely ignores tov xatpov. Oecum. is more to the point: 
OK, ov éorw Hpiv BéBatos . . . aydpacoy ovv airév Kai sroinoov 
iScov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Cafena, adding 
that “the present opportunity SovAeves rots wovypois, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of é&, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Severianus, above), “the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

Ste at Hpépat wovnpal eiow. So that it is the more necessary rov 
xatpov éfay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
tovnpat is “morally evil,” not “distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 8a todto, Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBis. 
ei yap éeceoUe adpoves axptBas od meptmaryncere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of éfay. roy xatpor. 

pa) ytvere ddpoves. ‘Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
adpwv differs from dovodos as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
in action. 

d\\d ouviere. So 8 ABP 17, 672, etc. Rec. has cunerres, 
with D°E KL and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywdoxere, “understand.” i +d 
6€\ynpa, cf. ver. ro. 

18. xai pi peOdoxecGe otvw. xai marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in elxare rots pa@yrais airov Kai To 
lérpp, Mark xvi. 7; raca % “Iovdaia ywpa, cai oi ‘TepocoAvpiras, 
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Mark 1. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xaé in these 
instances is not = “imprimis,” but “‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lector.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned.in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

év @ éotw dowria. ev o, not olvy, but peAioxecba oive. 
aowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or knew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rots axparets xai eis 
axoXaciay Saravypots dowrouvs xadotpe (Eth, Mic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 4; 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizval Latin “luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. 1s clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 daworov ris péOns 8a THs aowrias 
aivugdmevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of owe, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from owfw, but from 
cow (Hom. Z7. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GANA wAnpodobe ev mvedpar.. The antithesis is not directly 
between ofvos and zvetpa, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; ‘“‘be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. éy zvevmare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, év 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/.). But the use 
of év with zAynpow to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii, 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is rerAnpogopnpeévor). Plutarch’s érerAjpwro 
év paxapioryte (Plac. Phil. 1. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. g) with +Anpéw, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

I! 


™, 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of év, the meaning of which is 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, @7/., in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. ‘‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to combine both ideas, 
“Jet this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” mvetua being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “‘conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a veductio ad absurdum of the. supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. Aadodvtes Eaurots. On éavrois=aAAnAors, see iv. 32. Not 


“to yourselves,” AV.; ‘“meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com-. 


pare Pliny’s description, “carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Epp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
ill. 16. 

Wadpots kat Tpvors Kat wdais mveupatixats = Col. ill. 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. ‘The distinction between these 
words 1s not quite agreed upon. wadrpds from Warde, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. ‘The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: Wadpos Kupiws, 6 THs KiOdpas Fyxos. 
Cynlli Zex. and Basil on Ps, xxix. define it; Adyos povorkds, oray 
eipvOpws Karta. TOUS GppoviKovs Adyous mpos 76 Gpyavov Kpoverar, And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept. 
not always of sacred music, ¢.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
elddra Tov Wadpov, t.e, playing on the harp. 

vpvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arman says: vpvoe péev és rovs Oeovs rrototyrat, erator Oé és avOpu- 
mous (Zixped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: “QOportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence tpveiv, to praise by a hymn. 

woH, from deidw, gdw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. 1; Deut. xxxi. 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 


wvevparixais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. é is prefixed to Yadpots in B P17 
672, Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After rveup. A 
adds év xdpirt, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


qdorvtes kat Waddovtes TH Kapdia Spay TO Kupio, 
Rec. has éy before rj x., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads éy rats xapélas, with N° A DGP, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But &*B have the singular without éy, and so Origen. In 


Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have év, and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, D° K L 
reading the singular. 


Chrysostom interprets év 77 xapdig as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera. auvécews mpooéxovres, i.€. from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be é rjs xapdias without 
UPWV. 

20. edyaptotoivres wdvrote Orép wdvrwv. ‘ Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “‘if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to wdyrwv. Jerome is more 
sober: ‘ Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creator.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wdyrwv as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvéparte rob Kupiou tpav “Inoot Xpioroé. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

T Ge@ kat Marpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer zarpé 
here to Christ; the article rather leads to the sense, ‘God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. Sworaccopevor GAAHAOLS év H6Bw Xproros. 


Xpirod with NA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Oeof of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpiorob'Inood; G, Inoot Xpcrod. As PdBos Xpiorod 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote ¢é8os Geof, which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” #.e. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. 

‘Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre> [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of evyapioria, This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to pa peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which Is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, tzroragcopevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of tror., but not of dAAnAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
trroragcecOe in the next verse Is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from troraccdpevor. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAnpotode év mv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiveoOe, repurareire ; SoxipadLovres, éfayopa- 
Copevot, NXadovvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, droorvyotwres 76 movypov, «.7.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAotvres, edxap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. ii, 18, 
ili, 1. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the tzoragis of the wives, while the traxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
trotaca.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case at yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with ior. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 

subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship ts tllustrated by that of Christ and the Church, As Christ 
ts the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
is the head of the wife, who ts to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ's love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, is not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which ts His body, but ts also the 
Saviour of tt ; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22. ai yuvaixes Tots idiots dvbpdow ds TH Kupio. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing wv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, “ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: sudditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” toraccésOwoav is added 
after dvdpaow in SAP 17 a/, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc. and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). tzoraccecGe in K L most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. D G also have tzordocecGe, but after 
yovaixes. Lachmann adopted troraccécOwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jerome, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.”. The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idtous Is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (//oril. 
Pp. 22): Geav® 7 WvOayopixy pirdcodos épwrnfeica ri mparov ein 
yevaike 76 7@ idiw, Eby, dpéoxew avdpi, Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): otrws ef ds woAty xpdvov cvpBiwoaca rq idlw avdpi. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dvdpact is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

as 79 Kupiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but ‘as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7.“ Sudjectio quae ab 
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uxore praestatur viro simul praestatur ips! Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: Grav treixys t@ avdpi, as 7G Kupiw 
SovAcvovea yov weiPer Oat. 
23. Sti dnip éore Kedar} tis yuvaxdés. Assigns the reason of 
@s TO Kupiw. The article before dvjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 
ds xai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, mavros dvdpos 7 
xepadn 6 Xpiords éott, xepary Se yuvatxds 6 aynp, xepary Se Tov 
Xpuorov 6 Weos. 
& Xptotés Kedar} Tihs éxxAnolas adtds cwrhp Toi owparos. 
Rec. has xal atrés €ort o., with N° D*°K LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of X* ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss, Boh. has éore without xal, and Aeth. xaf with- 
out €or. 
; The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 

that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : “‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head ; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: “ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: “Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. xat yap 7 xepaAdyn rod owparos cwrnpia éoriv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: dowep xai 6 Xproros ris éxxAnoias dy 
KepaAry, wpovoetrar avryns Kat owe’ ovTw Toivuy Kai 6 dvyp, owrnp Tov 
Twpatos avrod, TovTéoTL THS yuvaiKds. TOS odv oix ddeiia trordo- 
ceoba. TH KEepary Td capa, TH mpovoovpéery Kat cwlovoyn. So 
Hammond and many others. But airés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpuords. 
Moreover, to use ocdpa without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor 1s owrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24. GANA ds tH exxAnola bwordocetat TO Xpiot@, otTws Kal ai 
yuvatkes tots dvipdow. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to déAAd. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which éAAd 
(which is not=6é) never has. Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as d\Ad sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution——dAAda,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of ddd to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8, ix. 12. The fact that in most of these cases'we might 
not incorrectly render ‘‘ Nay,” or “Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xill, 4; 1 Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes dAAqa to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. Harless and others take 4\Ad to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which dAAd repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a cwrjp rod o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavri. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is In accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “ds etoeBéor vopoberiv zpooréfexe ro év 
mwavri,” Theodoret. 


domep of the Rec. is the reading of D°K L and most mss. ; but ds, 
NAD*GP 17 677 etc. (B omits.) 

ldlos is prefixed to dvdpdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om. by © BD*G 
17 673, It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22, 


25. ot dvSpes, dyamdre tas yuvatxas. 


Rec. adds éavréy, with DKL, Syr. etc.; but NAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G adds budr. 
kaQas kat 5 Xptorés, x.7.A. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine : ‘‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 
26. tva adrhy dyidon Kabapioas 1H AouTp@ tou Datos év pypare. 
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The immediate purpose of éavrév wapédwxev, ver. 25. dyidon is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration” ; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
xaSapioas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins, But as the remoter object is tva wapacryon, the ceremonial 
idea of dy:afeww appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
xabapifew precedes dyulev, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, GAAG areAovcagbe, GAAG FyacOnre. The tense, 
of xafapicas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. i. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with air, indeed xafapi{wy would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

7@ Aovtp@ r. v. ‘‘ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aovrpe to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. 

év pyypart. The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify r@ Aovrpw rod v6d., 
‘“‘accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 16 Aovrpév nor 
To vOwp can form with éy fyyare a single notion (like 4 xiomts & 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klopper), 
would require év 6. Xpiorov. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dy:acy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xafap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xa@apicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pjya to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. fypa is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pynpa Xprorod ; but there it is defined by Xprorov, as in ver. 8 by 
THs miotews ; indeed, pyya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
have pyya @eot, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” 1s “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @eot papa): 
Acts xX. 44, Ta pypara tatra: xi. 14, AaAjoe: pyyata mpds oe. In 
these last two places it is obvious that fyyara means simply 
“words” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 25, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, dA70cias xai cwppocivys pyyara aropbey- 
yopor. See also Acts il, 14, évwricacbe ra pyyara pov. Needless 
to say that jyya is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even zrovnpov fjpya. or dpyov pjya (not to mention cases where 
pjye is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other pyjpara. There is no example of pyya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand pjya of the formula of 
baptism. of; says Chrysostom, év dvdpati rot Ilarpos xai rot 
Yioé xat rob dyiov Ivevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xai fyyaros; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, 7@ fyyart. But although “of water and pjya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible ; com- 
pare éy érayyeAig, vi. 2. The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that jue has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pyya of itself means the formula of baptism ; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what fjya is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “‘of water” is added. ‘The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aotrpov 
voaros, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aourporv, besides the meaning “ water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. Wa wapacrion aités éaute, «.t.A. The remoter object of 
mapédwxey depending on dyidoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
mapHévov dyvnv rapactiocat Te Xpiore. The interpretation, “ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavrg@ airds is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: ‘id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” 

airés is the reading of § ABD*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has atrjv, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but adrés has a peculiar 
emphasis, 

évBofov Thy exxAnoiay. The tertiary predicate &dofoy is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that He might present the Church . 
to Himself, glorious.” 

ps} €xoucav omitov. ozridos, which also occurs 2 Pet. ii. 13, is a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xyAés; dowos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

GAN’ tva f. Changed structure, as if iva pa éy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. odtws is connected by Estius and Alford with as following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of otrws is “ ut 
eo confirmentur praccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by as or déovep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rots otrws érurrapévous cizeiv ws ovdeis av dAXos 
dvvairo (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw yap otrws dowep otros 
évvére, Soph. Zrach. 475, is not a good instance, for otrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T. 1 Cor. 
lil, 15, ovrw dé ws dia wvpds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands.. .” 
If xaé is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of d¢e{Novew varies in the MSS. &>K L 17 and most have 
it before of dvdpes, A DG P after. The latter group add xal before ol Avdpes, 
and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

ws ta éautav odpata. The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “‘as being their own bodies” ; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xparety det rov dvépa ris yuvatkds, ody ws Seomérnv 
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KTypatos, GAN’ as Yuynv owparos, cvprabotyTa Kal cupmredpuKdta T) 
ebvoig. domep ov Ow@partos gore knoerGar pn SovAevovtra tals Wdorais 
aiTov Kat Tals émiOupiacs’ otrw yvvaikos dpyxev evppaivovta kai 
xaplopevor (Cony. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing 1s, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 dyamav thy éautod yuvaixa éautév dyamd. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of ws ra éavrdv owpara. If the latter words meant, 
‘as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurab!y 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love ; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it is a 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness, as 
‘<self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
*‘self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thv éautod odpxa. ‘The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the oapé pia, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of capa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used oda in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of oapé pia. 

30. dre péAn eopev to odparos aitod. Rec. adds éx ris 
Gapkos avrov Kai éx Tay GoTéwv atrod. 

For the insertion are 8° D GLP (K has rod odparos for trav 
éoréwy) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren. 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission &* A B17 672, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as ‘‘-divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of §&), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented ; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of uéAn Tod owparos abrod. | 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 

strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, #.é. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if owparos be understood us the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning can be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an Intimate connexion; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of éx, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the “éAy Tod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure. 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
mention of ‘‘flesh and bones” instead of ‘‘ flesh and blood”? is fatal to 
this. 





The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which 1s to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ; but this again is not 
the meaning of é«. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshausen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. dvti rodrou = évexey rovrov. Compare the use of dyré in 
av? dv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dayri rovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
1.¢.  €avrot cap§. See on Lk. xii. 3. 

xataheiWe. GvOpwiros, «.t.A. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by ‘“‘as it is written”; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dv@puxros 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
‘“‘ Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using dv@pwros instead of 
Xprords, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
marépa and pyrépa are absent in B D*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm. and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of &. airov is added after warépa in 
xe A De K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in 8* B D*G 17, 
Vulg. Arm. aivrod is added after pyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

For wpds rnv yuvaixa, which is in 8° BD°K L, Orig., 77 yuvatxl is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

32. 1d puoriproy ToUTo péya €ortiv, éym 8é Adyw eis Xprotdy nai 
eis Thy éxxAnolav. 

The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvoryptov and of peéya. 
On the former word see oni. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” ‘“‘a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ’—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvorjpiov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to wéya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (7oAAn pwpia, etyOeia); great ignorance (7oAAy 
dyvou); great perplexity (zoAAy dopia): but péyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. These 
linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation 1s an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvornpiov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the 
heathen wouid be new. But this requires us to take A€yw in the 
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sense “TI interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and A€yw has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
“T mean.” | 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, ze. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, pvorypiov div Aéyw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: ‘‘this symbol (sc. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: ‘“Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which pvorjpiov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 9; Col i 273 1 Tim. iii. 16; Rev. 1. 20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, ‘ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: ‘Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
‘‘Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every nite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage 1s 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvoryprov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. wAhy nat Spets ot nad’ evi Exactos Thy éauTo’ yuvaika obTws 
dyanrdtw as éautdv. 
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xAynv. ‘“ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

cai tpeis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xaé, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
éxagros, SO as to bring more home its force for each man. ds 
€aurdv, as being himself, ver. 28. 

4 82 yuvh, iva poPijrat rév dvdpa. 1 yuvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On dofyrar, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: ws mpére yvvaixa qoBetobar, py SovrAomperis. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a@ service 
dove to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1. rd téxva, Gwaxovete Tots yovedoww Spay év Kupie. ev Kupiw is 
omitted by BD*G, but added in SAD” K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
t.e. that it may be either rots év Kupip yovetow or traxovere év K. 
If the words had been added from Col. ill. 20 they would probably 
have come after dixacov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ols av py 
aporkpovoys (r@ Kvpiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

Touro ydp €orw Sixatoy, t.¢. Kai guoe Sixatov Kat td Tou vopov 
apooraccerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
reply, that the children of Christian parents were a&ytoe by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. Frs €otiv évrokh mpdry €v ewayyeXla. aris, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

apwrn év ér. has caused difficulty to expositors. -The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were zpwrai, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply. has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Brauneand Stier understand zpdrv as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” 

évy émayyeXlg. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
‘in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év 5¢ edyeveig xal rAovTw wpGros. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” #.¢. having the greatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” ies is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: ov Th rage. elev airiy xporny, 
GANG TH éxayyeAtg, But it is precisely rp rdgec that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take é& (with Alford) as = characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their ’ margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpurn, and 
connecting érayyeA(g with iva. 

8. tva e5 cor yévnta, «.t.d4. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
Kal iva, paxpoxpovios yévy ext THs yas Hs Kupios 6 Oeds cov didwot cot 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future écy is to be regarded as dependent 
on tva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, va dddravov Oyow 10 edayy.: Gal. ii, 4, iva pas 
xaraSouddcovow. In Rev. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
drws. It is possible that éoy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is éoras, 

12 
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4. xal:ot wardépes. «af marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kupio, ver. 9. warépes, 
*¢ patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia,” 
Bengel. py wapopyifere, Col. il. 21, py epebifere, “Do not 
irritate. ig 

év wat8eiq Kat voulecig Kuplov. wa:defa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz. 2 Tim. iii. 16, waéca ypady . 
@péAipos . . . zpos weudelov Thy ey Stxasoovvp. The verb masdevu 
also, although used of chastening 1 in 1 Cor. x1. 32; 3 2 Cor. Vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. ii. 12. There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “adea hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovfecia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, radeta 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vov§eofa more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vovfecia is a later form for 
vouSernots. Kypiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc.,—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vovd. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

 -B. ot SodAor, Swaxodere tots xatd odpxa xupiows. This is the 
order in SAB P, etc. Rec. has rots xupiots kata odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpwos it was not fitting to use xvpo: without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvpuos was their x¥pios also xara avedpa. 
Seordrys is the word used for the master of slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

werd 6Bou xai tpépou. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. il. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is doBov- 
pevor Tov KUpLov. 

ev dmwdérynte tijs xapdias. The word dzAdrys is used several 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. ili. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genuine heartiness and goodwill. é yap kat pera. PdBov Kai Tpdp0v 
SovAcvewy, GAN’ ovk e& evvolas, GANG Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

és TO Xprory, as Ws TH Kupiy, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. ph kat dpOadpoSoudiav. “Not in the way of 669.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective $h0apdSovA0s is found 
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in the Afost. Constt., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

ds dvOpwrdpeoxot. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/¢. Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of as rg Xpior@ as well as of the following words. 

GAN’ s SoA. XptoroG wovodvres 7d O€Anpa Tod Geod. tov before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., against % D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
‘as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zovodyres rd O€A. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. ex Wuxijs pet edvoias Soudevovtes ds to Kupio. ex ypuyxis 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for qovotvres 76 OéAnpa Tot @cod does not 
require such a qualification, nor 1s there any tautology in taking 
éx y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; per’ eivoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovKxodv evvoway xparov, epyv éyd, Senora. airov [Tov émi- 
tporoyv | Exe wot kai rots wots et wéAAOr dpxéve dyTi vod wapwy. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after etvoias, WH. after SovAcdiorres. 

ws before 7@ Kupiw rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D°K L. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA, r@ x. would be tautologous with dovAc 
Xpurrov. 

8, eidéres Ste Exactos & Gv wowjoy aya0dy, rodTo Kopicerat wapa 
Kupiou. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading. 

bre Exacros 8 dy (or édv) rorjoy, AD GP 17 37, Vulg. Arm. 

Sri Exacros édy rt, B, Petr. Alex. 

Sri édy re Exagros, L® 46 115. 

8 édy Tt Exacros rochoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text. 

&rt (probably to be read 8 7) dav roshoy, &*, corrected by X° by the 
insertion of 8 before édv. 

There are minor variations, 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
vt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, hv dy ria xaraBrdyy. 

xoploerat, &% A BD*G, is better attested than the Rec. xoyueirar. rod 
also of Rec. before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials, 

xopiler Oar is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 
here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, iva 
Koplontat éxacros Ta da Tov cwparos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. xai of xdpio. See on xai, ver. 4. 

va abra woetre. Je. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dya0év. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra aura as if it meant SovAevere airois. 

dvcdvres Thy dwetdyyy. “ Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, “ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eiSéres, x.1.4. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, ‘Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! QOmne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


nal abrév nal dev is supported by preponderant authority, x* (éavrdy) 
ABD*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal atrdy spor: K 
and most cursives, xal dud» atréy. Meyer thinks the mention of slaves 
(atrO») here appeared unsuitable, partly in itself and partly in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this be a correct account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


npoownodnpyia, like mpoowmroAnpmrrys, and the verb zpocw- 
woAnprréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression zpécwrov AapBaver has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. tod Aotrwrod. So X* AB 17. 

70 Aourev. N° DGKLP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have Suvapuofcbe instead of év3., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of Aowrdéy 
with the N of évduv., thus pointing to the reading Aowdy. Properly, rod 
Aourod means ‘‘henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aowwéy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘‘for the 
rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aourdy, 


dSeXpoi pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by &* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have déeAgof without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which 10 Aourdy 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

évSuvapodoGe, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dvvayzdw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to &* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
évdvvapoto Gaz occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li. (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

kat év To xpdtet THs icxvos adtod. Not a hendiadys. Compare 
1, 19. 

11. év8vcac8e rhv wavoAiay toi Geod. “Put on the panoply of 
God.” zavordiéa occurs also in Luke xi. 22, The emphasis is 
clearly on vay. not on tov @eotv. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“‘of God,” z.e. provided by God, dzacw dtavenee tyv BactAckny mav- 
revxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
1s wavorAia to be taken as merely = “armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorAia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpds Td Sdvac8ar. To the end that ye may be able.” orjvar 
apos, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

tag peBodeias. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pefodefa. We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “ stratagems.” 

12. dt odK €or tty 4 mdéAn wpds atpa Kal odpKa. 

jpiv, with § A D° K L P and most mss, and Vss. - 

dutv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

9 waAy. ‘Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to mpds afua 
cai o., but not to the struggle in which the zavomAia is required. 
The word is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as 4 payn or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

ala kat odpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpos riv capxa without 
alua, Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds tas dpxds, mpds tas éfouclas. See on i. 21. 

mpds TOs Koopoxpdropas. “ World-rulers.” The word xoopoxpd- 
rwp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Xeodyxwors 6 Bacrreds rav Alyurriwv 
Koopoxpatwp yeyovws. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxparopes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab, iii. 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57. 1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest. XJJ Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: *peis dopey ra Acyopeva ororxeta, of 
KoopoKkparopes TOU Kdapouv tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xdopos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such a view. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 @eds rod aiévos rovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 5 dpxywy rot xdapov rovrov, John xiv. 30. 

Tou axdérous ToUToU. 

So, without rot aidvos, X* A B D*G 17 67%, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérovs, ro8 aldvos is added by N* D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérous rovrov being rare. 


mpds Ta mveupaTiKd THS womptas. “ Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zovnpia. 
RV. has “ osts of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 lrmudy, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; rd aodurexov, Herod. 
Vii. 103; Ta Ayotpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; tamxov, primarily meaning “appertaining to trou,” 
hence “ equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as we{ixa the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, “AvwBas é\XAcirwy rots imois, “in 
the matter of cavalry”; 75. xviii. 5. 5, AirwAo. . . . xal’ daov év 
rois melixots €AAureis elot . . . Kara TocovTrov Tols immxois Siadé- 
povot mpos TO BéAriov tov GAAwv “EAXjvor: 10, iii. 114. 5, TO Tov 
immuxav wrAnOos TO ovprav Tots Kapynoovios eis puptovs. . . . In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOpds trav otpatevparwy tod trmxov. But 
mvevparexoy never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevuara, but to rd zvedpa. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparca from the use of imma, etc. 
Moreover, Ta izmixa does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret 7a av. tHs mov. as = the wvevparcxéy constituent 
of zovypia. Ta Anotpixa, too, does not mean “bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayorptxai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141; and 76 woAutixév, in Herod. vii. 103, means 
that part of the population which consists of woAiraz. This word, 
like trmexdév, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give mvevpatixa here the meaning 
‘spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

év tots émoupaviots is connected by Chrysostom with 9 wadA7y 
éoriv. Thus: é& rots éx. 7 paxn xelran. .. as dy ei eye, 7 
ouvOnkn év tive ketrar: év ypvoe, #.¢. our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. a/, But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xetra: that makes this sense possible : 
the idea 1 is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 4 waAq 
€or iv. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éz.' 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rot dépos of ii. 2. As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of -mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the damp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
év tois éx.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares ra zereva tod oipavot, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that ra érovpava, meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢ 0.8. Bee 20, i. 6. : 

The view of Eadie, @/, is that ra ér. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, ‘These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of ra éz., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through: 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to iis 
communion with God. : 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.C. 30, we have “a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. Thus, in Eph. 
vi. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; eg. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. xxii, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

18-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

13. év ri tpépa tH mwommpa. “The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, ‘“‘any day of which 
it may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
aravta katepyacdpevoe ; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
‘having overcome all,” AV. marg. ; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “ conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. xarepydfeoOa:, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” Fritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
karepyaopevo. A has xarepyaopévot, doubtless a mistake for 
xarepyacdpevor, not meant for xarepyacpévor, orjvat, opposed to 
gevyev, “hold your ground.” 

14. otfjre odv. This orpre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, évedvcaro Sixaocvyny ws 
Odpaxa, kat wepréero wepixepadaiov owrypiov éxi ris Kepadrjs, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. «at 
mepeBaXero iudriov éxdtxyoews Kai Td mepiBorAaov fyAov. The 
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‘figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, 20, 
Anyeras mavow)iay tov CnAov airot Seclerie (evdiceran Odipaxa Seicaies 
oovay, Kal mepifnoeras xdpv0a, Kpiow dyuréprroy. Anperat dowida 
dxaradxyTov Govdrynta, dfuvet b& dardropov épynv eis poppaiayv. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Sexaroovvy and dA7Gea are both girdles. 

weptLwodpevor thy écgdv dpdv dv ddnOeia. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible ; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
not referred to until ver.17. év dAnGeig, év, instrumental, “ with ” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa tis Sixatoodyns, genitive of apposition. Scx., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, 4.¢. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, @wpaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude 1s not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Chnist. 

15. dwodynodpevo. rods mé8as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érowacia. The more classical form is éroporys, but 
Hippocr. has érowsacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew fiat, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” - 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod etay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not: agree with, 
the figure. 
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Tis eipyyyns, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. il. 17; 
an oxymoron. dy Tq@ d:aBoAw rorcuiper cipyvedopey pos Tov Weor, 
Chrys. 

16. €v maow. SoONBP 17, a/., Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 
Aeth. 

éri raow, AD GK _L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 

There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & BL Boh. read é, | 
but ADX Aa. éxl. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 


that ¢» here was a correction for the ambiguous éwi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If érié is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “ over all,” but ‘in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, poo éOynxe 
Kal ToUTO éxi wact. : 

Tov Oupedy. Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “ scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the dowis, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, éoxdrys is the dowis or “ clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis wiotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

év @ SurjceoGe. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

+a BéAn Tod trovnpod Ta wetrupwpéva oBéoar. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. vill. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

oBéoa is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

rdé is omitted by B D* G, and bracketed b Treg. and WH.; omitted b 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would ‘“‘fire tipped as they are.” 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission. 


17. kat Thy wepixepadaiay tod cwrmpiou Séfacbe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is -changed,. 
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as in i, 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put ryv zrepix. first. 8 

Swrypiov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, z.¢. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the zepu. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the owryjprov of the Sept. 

kat Thy pdyxatpay Tod mvedparos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as jnya 
®eov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to wvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pyya 
@eod. It is much more natural to interpret rov mv. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: roe ro 
IIvedpa pyow, yrou év TH mvevpariuny paxaipg (Or wrote 76 xapiopa TO 
TVEVPATLKOV, Od Yap WvevpaTiKys pwaxaipas, k.T.A.). 

5 éotwv pypa Geo. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos rod @eot . . . 
TOMWTEPOS Urép Taga paxaipay Sicropov. 

défacGe. “‘ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read dé§acAat, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, ai. 

18. 31d mdons mpocevyfs Kat Senoews, x.t.A. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for raons and év rayti xaip@ would not agree 
with the momentary act défac6e, which is itself subordinate to 
oryte. With all prayer, z.e. prayer of every form.” 

mpooevyy and dénors differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
dénots means “request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that zp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 6., that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év ravi TH mpowevyy Kat TH Séyoe, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év wavri Katpw corresponds with the ddvaXreiarrws rporexerOar of 
‘1 Thess. v. 17. 

év Mvedpart. “In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« yryjs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év zv. to be in contrast to 
Barrodoyias, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év BarroAoyéa. 
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nat elg adré. ‘“Thereunto,” ze. to the mpocevydpevon ev wr. kK. 
dy xv. 

Rec. has rofro after aéré, with D°J K, etc.; 5 but aéré alone, X AB (D* 
G, adréy), The frequent occurrence of aérd rooro in St. Paul accounts for 
the insertion. 

dyputvoivtes év wdoy mpooxaptepfoe. Compare Col. iv. 2, r7 
EPOvevyy] Wooo Kxaprepeite, YpTryopowres év airy ev ev xaprorig, - keeping 
watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xiii. 33» dypumveire Kat 
mporedxeoGe : tb. 35, yprryopetre: Luke xxl. 36, dypumveire éy mayri 
Kapp Sedpevor, K.T.A, 

IIpocxaprépyois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpooxap- 
tepéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Cf. 
Acts il, 42, 77 dedayyg: 10. 46, &v Te lep@: Vill. 13, To DAtra: 
Mark iii. 9, tva zAota prov wrpooKaprepy aire: Rom. xii. 12, rpocevy7 : 
sb, xill. 6, eis airé rovro, It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

wept wdvtwv Tov dyiwv, kai bwép guov. «ai, introducing a special 
case, see ch. v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish zepé here from 
trép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to Prove the prepositions Synonymous, quotes 
Dem. Phil. i ll. p. 74, pa repi tov Stxaiwy pnd trip trav fw mpaypatwv 
elvar rhv Bovhyv, ddd’ trip rév év TH Xwpg: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but i in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, od epi ddéys ov virép pL€pous 
xepas Tohepovor, z.e. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 

of,” etc. trép dd€ys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, trép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between zravrwy rév dyiwy and éyuod, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
‘and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for which 
he is an ambassador. 

tva, por S004 Adyos ev dvoiger tod oTépards pou. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, Budtys tO Adyw. The words 
év avoifet rod or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem, ” etc., but wappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 
mwappnoidowpat, ver. 20. To take wappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvoife. 7. or. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in $067 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in $069 Adyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is va 
5 @eds dvotén juiv Oipay rov Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év wappynoia yvwpica. “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappynoig 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done. This involves a 
tautology with rappyoiacwpat. 


Soely of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


1d puothpiov Tod edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. iwép 08 wpecBedw év ddvce. of refers to 76 pvor., for this is 
the object of ywwpica, and yvwpica: is in substance connected with 
apecBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, AaAjoa: 76 pvot. ToD Xpiorod 8 § 
kal dédeuo1. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on ddvoe, as, for example, xat é dd. 
apeoBevw: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i, 12 ff., to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., rots zpéoBets vopos pndtv wdcyxew xaxdy, év ddvoe is in 
distinct opposition to év rappycig. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of dAvors 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts xxviii. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a general sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of eis ray dAvow épurirrey (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, Secpof as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

iva év abt wappyoidowpat. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
iva, Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
per Bevw év dd., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to ds det we AaARoa, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. iva Sé eiSijre kai Spets. «Kai is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, ‘‘ ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xa could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: ‘as 7 have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

ta nat éué= Col. iv. 7. 

tt mpdoow, nearer definition of ra kar’ éué, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Tuxixos & dyamnrés ddeXpds Kat mortds Bidkovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as didxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. iii. 12. It was only év Kvpéw that he was Paul’s didxoves. In 
Col. iv. 7 ovvdovAos is added. 

22. Sv exeppa eis adté toito (=Col. iv.), ze. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: tva yire ra wepi jpdy, x.7.4. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipyyn rots dSeApois, x.7.A. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots ddeAqois 
instead of tpiv, pera maytwv tov ay. instead of pel tuov. - The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. ‘This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one; 
and, thirdly, xépts, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and cipyvn, elsewhere last, is here first. ‘These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
imitation. 

dydam peta wlotews. aiotis is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydan xai 7m. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dyday A has €\eos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 13 
2 Tim. i. I. 


24. ‘H xdpis peta wdvtwv tov dyandvrev tov Kupiov fpay “Inoody 
Xpiotdv év d&pOapsia. 
ddOapoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future im- 


‘hei —- 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 10. The 
adjective ap@apros has a corresponding meaning. God is d@@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised afOapro, 1 Cor. 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is ad@@apros. So 1 Pet. iii. 4, the 
ornament of women is to be & r@ ddOdprw tod mpacos Kai Aovyiov 
avevpatos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dPOopia, Tit. ii. 7); it is ‘imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with ydpus. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with dyaravrey, év ad. must 
express a character of the d@ydz7, in which case _dyomay év apd. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyaway év dyary 
apbapry ; and, secondly, that dpPapoia. almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world ; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation ; and this is the gift of x¢pis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects a6. with xdpis, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam dd@apcia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the. fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 
There is no analogy for the connexion with rov Kupiov par, 
adopted by some expositors. 
*Apjjv is added in S°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in 8* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 


THE 


EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


——— 


NPOZ KOAOXZAEIZ, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Kodoooaess 
is given by §& BSDGL17 (Kodooaes), while AB* K P have Kodaocaets, 
which & also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kodogoaes). In the subscription & A B* C K 17 agree in Kodaooaes, while 
B?D G LP have Kodoocaers. | 

In ver. 28% BD G L have Kodooouts, K P 17, af, KoNaooas (A non lequet). 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 


. 0. 

Coins give the spelling with 0, and for the name of the people Ko\ornywy 
or Kodoconvwy. But the form with a appears in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. H. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with 0, remarking, 
‘*videtur KoAagoat scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


I, 1. SALUTATION. Maddog dwéorolos, «7.4. See Eph. i. 1. 

kat Tuc0eos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving. 

6 dSekpds. This does not imply any official position (ovxoty 
Kat amooroAos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18. 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. tots dy K. dylots Kat morois ddehpots. dyiors, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
ddeXqois. morots is more than “believing,” which would add 
nothing to dyiows and ddeAgois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
XVL 15. 

Pi Xpiorg. Closely connected with morois 48. but refers 
chiefly to xivrois. Cf. rurrés dtdxovos év Kupiv, Eph. vi. 21. Only 
in Christ were they “ faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After éy Xporg, "Inood is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in & B D* 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has ’Inood before Xporg). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH &xxAnoig, tats éxxAnoias; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph, 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyoia is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, civ érioxdzots kai duaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éx«xAynoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an explanation; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 77 xar’ olkéy cov éxxAnoig. 

xdpts Sty Kal eiphyy dad Oeod watpds pov= Eph. 1. 2, where 
there follows xai Kupiou ‘Iyoot Xpicrod. 

These words are added here also in §% ACG and most MSS. Boh, 
Arm., also P in a different order, "Incod Xp. rod Kuplov iyo». The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 

tom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 
quoting the preceding words, observes: 7dv uldy éolynoew xal ob rpocéOnxev 
ws év mdoas rats émrodais’ cal Kuplov "Inoof Xporod. The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 
assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 
universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both among them and tn all the world. 

3. edxaptorodpev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 
the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 
thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form evAoyrros 6 
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@eds, elsewhere in some form of edyapiord. On the verb, see 
Eph. 1. 15. 

7 @e@ watpi. We have the same form of words in ill. 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eds xai zarnp. 

Here also xal is inserted by § A C?D°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, a/. 

It is wanting in BC* D* G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have rq warpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to &), restores xal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads 7g with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks xal was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Gcod rarpés. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, % A agree with BC in omitting xal, while 
D FG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading rg warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Oeq before rarpl. 

ebyxapiotoipev . . . mdvrore wept Suadv mpocevydspevor. It is 
questioned whether zdyrore is to be joined with esxapicrotpev or 
with azpooevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, od 
mavopat ebyapiotay trip tuav pvelay dpav mowovpevos éri tov 
mpocevyav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2. mpocevy. is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdvrore. ‘‘We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), ‘always when we 
pray for you.” “ Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between wepl and twép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, al., but AC D°J K, with most mss., have wepl. dwép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. — 

4. dxovcavres Thy wiotw budv év Xpiotd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8. 
The addition of év Xp. ‘Ino. as a more precise definition of zéoris, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul 1s addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of wiorts had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as iorts év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

Kai Thy dydinyy fy éxete eis mdvrag Tods dyious. 

hw Exere is read in NACD*GP 17 37 47, ad. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. ° 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D°K Land most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
Thy dydarny Thy els, while B has rhy dydany els. The reading with fv exere — 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while riv dydarny riv might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 


6. Sa thy édwida, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, the love 
which ye have to all the saints. dyarare, gynot, Tos ayiovs ov 
dia te avOpwrwov dAXAa dua rd eAmile Ta péddovra dyadd, _Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—{ 1) the remoteness of edxaptorotjuer ; (2) 
the following clause, #v wponxovoare, suggests that the words dua 
THv €Arida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving ; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edyapiorety is never used with dd in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with edy. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there 1s something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common ‘hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. gf. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éA7is here is not the grace of hope, but the object (riv dzoxet- 
pévyv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAmis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. 1. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words jv zponxovcare, 
x.t.A., Involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with edyapwrrotper ;5x 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcayres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion da is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edxapurrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph. 
_ v, 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: ‘‘ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gratias 
‘ agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If nv éyere be omitted the con- 
nexion with aydmryv is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect da ry éAz. 
with both ziorw and aydémryy. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with zpocevxopevot 
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éAris is clearly objective, as in Rom. vil. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thy droxeévyny. The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. Vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. 1. 4, xAnpovoplay ooo TETNPNLEVHV ev ovpavots. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. iii, 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
vi. 20. 

Hv wponxovcare. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év 1 Adyw tijs AdnOeias tod edayyedtov. That ebayyeAiov i is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapovros, which 
agrees with it, and not with aAneias. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of é\wis and evayyé\tov in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnGetas then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by eiayy. 7 GA. rod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos tod ebayy. is a Aoyos THs aAyOeias in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their mapaddces, i ii. 8, which were xevy drary. 

6. tod wapdvros eis buds. A quite classical use of ropeivat as 
implying “has come and remains.” ov wapeyevero kal aréorn, add’ 
epee kat €or éxel, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20. It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

nabds Kal évy wavti 1G Kéopy eotly Kapwopopovpevoy. marti TO 
xoojuy here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éorfy. This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the c »mparison by the second xa6ws. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éoriv = “exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos ris aAnOetas. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éor/ with xaprogopovpevoy xa avé. 


a xal is prefixed to éorly in D®GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 
rys. 
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It is absent from % ABC D* 17, af. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


Kaprogopovpevov. The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver. 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like odynpodopetoban, rupmavo- 
gopeioGac are not parallel, since in them ¢opetofat means “to 
wear.” 

Those comm. who connect éoriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povoy éotiv mpooavarAnpodea, x.7.X., and Phil. 
li. 26, éxerobayv jv. 

kat adgavépevoy rests on preponderant evidence, X ABC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D™ K, etc. 

avfayopevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapzrod. 
to the personal, inner working. “The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

xabes Kat év dptv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éoriv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of «ai after xéopw), the words 
Kaas kat év ipiv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, xaOws 
kal éy wavti T@ Koop, Since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares t Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), rapaxadotpev év Kupiy "Inood iva, xabus wapeAdBere rap’ 
Hav TO was Set twas wepirarety Kai dpécKxev Dew, kafws Kat wepira- 
reire, lva wepiocevyre paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xaOws cat wepirareire is entirely distinct from xafws 
mapeAdBere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of xaé; or, since we are compelled to 
omit xai, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xafas xai é& ty is with xaprog. 
Kat avé. 

dd’ js thpépas, «7.4. To be closely joined with xadas xai é& 
tpiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later zapaddcets. 

hxotoate kat éxdyvwre thy xdpw. There is no occasion to regard 
THv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” z.e. the gospel, as the object of 
jxoveare). xapts was the content of the gospel message, which is 

called 76 etayyédtov ris xdptros Tov @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses xdpis as a “ synonyme for the gospel, ” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. I, Vil. a ywaoKere 
Thy xapw Tov Kvpiov jpav “Inood Xpwrrod, Gru be ipas érrdyxevoe 
mwdovo.s ov. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of déypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, ox 
aOera THY xdpw Tod Beod, 

éxéyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active _ 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts iii, 10, 
iv. 13, Xxil. 24, 29, XXVil. 39, XXVill. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. 
L 14 (eréyvure 7 npGs awd pépovs). 

év &\nOeia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos THS 
éAnOefas, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. xabirs éudOere dd "Ewappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xudas and a¢’ 7s Huépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps cvvatypa- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name is a shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose aéréaroAos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

tod dyanntod ouvSouhou tpdv. So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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avviovros, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

8s dort morris dwép tpdv Bidxovos Tod Xptorod. See note on the 
reading. The reading ypéov makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus ” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

Sudxovos has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “ deacon,” as the genitive rov Xpiorod shows. This 
designation of him as motos txép yw, «.7.X., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tpaév is read, trép tpov. would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“instead of you,” for there is no personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, iva trép cod pot Scaxovg. The genitive rod Xpiorod 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7, The Rec. 
Text has xal after xa@ws on comparatively weak authority, viz. D° 37 47 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., int NABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 
Vers: xal was doubtless added from assimilation to the two pr 
xaOws cal, xadws éuddere without xal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between dxtp jay and éwép bud, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
hpGy is read by 8*A BD*G. 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli’’), 

duay by K°C Doe K LP and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of du», Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets bud». The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is buGy, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have “ vobis ” (against the Greek D F), while g has ‘‘ nobis ” (agree- 
ing with G). 
me internal evidence favours #46. First, ‘‘for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by brép ducy, but either by duds, cf. didxovoy reperoujjis, Rom. 
xv. 8, or duiv, asin I Pet. i. 12. The form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on “‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how vuéy might be substituted for qudv, 
partly on account of the recurrence of brép dudy in the neighbouring context 
(vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of qd» not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these circumstances 
would naturally lead to iu» being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that quar is due to the influence of the 
preceding 4G» and the following qpGr. Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt judy, dudv being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer Sua». Eadie 
in support of this points out that 744» would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had ¢uof been used, any more than with cvvdovdovu and dn\decas. 


8. 6 xal SyAdcas fpiv Thy Spdv dydamy év mvedpari, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This ra ae clear from jpiy ryv 
ipov, as well as from the subsequent 64 rovro xai pets. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tov) understands love to Epaphras ; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év wvevpare expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was od 
GapKixy, GAAG wvevpariucy, Oecum. Compare dco ody éwpdxace 76 
mpocwrev pov év capki (ii. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical. 

9. Awd tovro. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xaOdzrep 
év trois dyOow éxetvous padiota dieyeipomey tods eyyis dvtas Tis 
vucns’ ovrw 87 xai 6 TladAos rovrous pdAwrTa wapaxade tovs Td 
mwhéov xatwpOwxdras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. xai sets, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

dd’ js tpépas fxovcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

od ty Kid mpoceuxdpevor. Cf. Eph. i. 16. Called by Ellicott 
an “affettionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ovx 
éravovto SidoKovres, x.t.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, od avon 
duacrpépwv, and 1 Sam. xii. 23. Kal airovpevo, «.7.A., adds the 
special request to the more general zpooevxopevot. Compare Mk. 
XL 24, 60a mpocedxecGe kai aireiobe. 

tva after words like OéAew, atretoOat, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rodro as object of 
mpocexouor is explained by iva wAnpwbire rH éxiyyvwow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, wewAnpwpévor xaprov Sixatocvvys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. ériyvwow, stronger 
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than yv@o1s: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that ériyvwors 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Sy. Ixxv. 

rod Gedijparos adtrod. The following context, gv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; x Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the ydpes mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (8a rod viot mpoadyerOat 
npas abr@, odxért St dyyéAwv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which 1s there 
attributed to them. Knowing the xdpis, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. ‘This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their dirocodia. 

év wdoy copia kai cuvéce: mveupatixf. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” éy introducing the manner in which the 
aAnpwOnvat is carried out, and wdéoy and avevparixy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect zy. with ovvéce alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On godia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are év rdoy codig. xai 
gpovyoe. These three, copia, dpdvnurs, ovveois, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaé or excellences (Z¢h. JV. 
i. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes ¢pdvycrs as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveots, which is critical; 7 @pdvyois értraxtixy éorev 
. . . 9 82 otveots Kpitixy (Eth. NV. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines otveows, 9 Ta KaAG Kat alcyxpa Siayvéonera, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s xpiriuy. It would appear, therefore, that ovvecis 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while oodia apprehended the general principles. But 
civeris is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
ill. 4; cf. Luke ii. 47. The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., eg. Ex. xxxl. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(1 Cor. i. 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevpatixy, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, o 
pev dua Tod rvedparos didorat Adyos codias. 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyoy codias, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 vots ris capKds 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s codia capxuxn, 2 Cor. 1. 12; avOpwrivn, 
I Cor. il. 5, 133 Tov Kdapov rovrov, 1 Cor. il. 6, etc. 

10. wepitatijca: Gpas dgéiws tod Kupiov. <A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. ii. 12, d€iws rod @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, THs KAjoews, 
‘in a manner worthy of,” #.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of zAnpwOjvat, 
dei rH rire ovlevyvvot THY ToATeiay, Chrys. 

If das after reprwarjoos were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on mpocevyduevac ; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by 8* A BC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in N° D° K LP, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis wacay dpecxeiay. J.¢. ‘so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, was Set tuas wepirarety xat dpéoxav @eg. 
In classical authors dpeoxeia has generally an unfavourable sense, 
‘ obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in 2th. Eudem. (16 
Aiav wrpos 7Sov7yv, ii. 3) and by ‘Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, wdvra xai A€yew Kai rpdrrew éorovdater eis dperxeiav 
Tov wartpos Kal BactA€ws (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The avOparas dpéorxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22. The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (rd 
aAnoiov adperxérw) and elsewhere. 

év wavtt épyw dya0 qualifies the following, as é&y mdéoy dwvdpe 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kapropopowvres and avfavopuevor ; but then avé. rp érvyvwoee becomes 
tautologous with zAnpwihre tiv ériyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaprogopovpevov xai avg. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of wepurarjoa, not to 
adnpwhnre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. rf értyvwae trod @eoi, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with aigay. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the éziyvwors tod @eov, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOijre ri érvyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

Ty éxvyvéce is the reading of NA BCD*GP 17, a/. Amiat. Arm. ai. 
é is prefixed in N° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem. 
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have **in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rhy érlyrworr, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els r_» éw., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
which conclude with a definition introduced by els. He understands it as ‘‘in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, els 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 


Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the ~ 


three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s. els rh» éxlyv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 


1l. év mdoy Suvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this éy as 
instrumental, 77 Oefa powy xparvvdpevor, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand éy z. 6. as “in 
(.e. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év rdoy cogia and év ravi épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvayovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évdvvapotcGa: several times. But duvvapodcda is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. ro. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, troxovy and paxpobupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

kata Td Kpdtos THs 8é6fys abtod. “ According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, z.e. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), “ His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by adrof. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “ His glory,” “His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called aravyacpa rijs ddéns 
avrov, it would not be intelligible to use 7 ddfa avrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdros in N.T. 1s 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. 11. 14, rov 16 xpdros gxovra 
s0v Gavarov, Toit gore Tov Sia Bodov. 

eis wacay Sroponjy Kat paxpoOupiav, To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” “Patience” is a very madequate rendering of 
trropovy, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. Thus we have xaprogopotow év tropovg, Luke 
Vill. 15 ; bropovn epyov ayafod, Rom. il. 7; 8: tropovas rpéxwpey, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the tropovy of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials. axpofvpia comes much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4); not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of dgv@upia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOvpet tis 
mpos éxeivous ods Suvatov Kat aptvacbat’ tropéve 5é ols ov Sivarat 
duvvacOa:; but this, though correct as to paxpoOupet, is clearly 
inadequate for trropéve.. 
| 11, 12. peta xapas edxaptoroivtes. jrera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that evyapiorety of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with ex. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. 1. 2, 3, wagay xapav ryjoas Ge .. . Gray meipac pois TEpiTréonre 
Tv ouidors, ywoo KOVTES OTL TO Soxi pov Upav TS TOT €ws karepyakerat 
trropovyy, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with «dx. cannot be explained. It may be replied that 
edxaptorety does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
1 Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. yapas 1s so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it edyapuorotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpoOvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpoOupiav. The connexion with edxapiorotvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case evy. is not to be connected with of mavopeba, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading juas: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner ; cf. il. 12, 13. 

To Narpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Tarjp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. ° 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts 1. 4, 7, il. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rov Kupiou in ver. ro, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
TOU viod THS ayamrns avrov in Ver. 13. 

N 37 (G, Oew rw warps), Vulg-Clem. Boh. aé. prefix Oeg warpl. 


t® txavdcavte Spas. “ Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” #.¢. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. ili. 6 
(only). os xai ixdvwcey nuas Saxdvous xaevps Seabyxys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 2d. ver. 5. The adjective ixavds is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in 
question, ‘‘considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavov 
éore: Acts xxii. 6, das ixavov: 2 Cor. ii. 16, wpos tavra ris ixavds: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, oirwes ixavot dxovras cai érépovs diddfar. It does not 
mean “dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. i 11, vill. 8. Here, then, ixdywoer 
is not “dignos fecit,” Vulg., but ‘‘idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For ixaywoayr: (which is read 
by SNACD°K LP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
xahégayrs in D*G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécayre cal lxavdoarri, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TRITKANQCANTI and TQIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

duds is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

nas, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour Suds. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be aesigted by 
hpas which pagar follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
psbeee application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 

ogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses jas. (Yet P, a/. Amiat. 
Goth. have vyds there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. spas is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 
elg thy pepida roi xdijpou, “for, #.e. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kupuos pepis rijs xAnpovoplas pov. 
KAjijpos (pp. “a lot”) is not synonymous with «Anpovopla, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, ovx 
gore coe pepis ovde KAjpos: xxvi. 18, KAjpoy éy Tots Ayuacpéevoss, 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a xAjpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “‘to have a share in 
the «Ajjpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: da ri 
KAjpov adel; Sexvis dre ovdeis ard KatopOwydruv olkelwy Bacrcias 
ave, referring to Luke xvii. 10. Compare also Luke xii. 32, 
eddoxynoey 6 raryp tpov Sotvat tyty ray Bactrcday. 
éy 1S gwri. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/, 
connect with ixavwoayr, “by the light,” ixavo év ro dwri being 
nothing else but carci eis rd pas (1 Pet. ii g) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are das é& Kupiw 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the ‘light of life (John 
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viii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But $s is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of év ré gdwri from ixav. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with ri pepiéa, x.r.X. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
xAnpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus & 7@ duwri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi 14; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. xAjpos & to wri, then, is 
equivalent to the éAzis droxemevy év tots ovpavos, pas being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as oxdros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended éy rots otpavots would have been used, or év r7j fw7, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of xAnpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

18 f%. From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and it ts in Him only that they have redemption. 

18. 85 épptcaro (epvoaro, B* GP Lightf.) ‘pais éx rijs 
éfouciag trod oxérous. “Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” éppvcaro, Sexvis ore &s aixyddwrot éradarwpovpeba. 
Theoph. éfovoia (from éfeort), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 25). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite - 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, De Falsa 
Leg. p. 428, trav adyav tavrnv efovaiav, it is the word dyav that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfetvas is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
‘a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
9 ¢fovcia Tov oxorovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
axotous, not by éfovofa. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
Tis eEovoias by ris trupavvidos, adds: xaAerov" xai 76 dros elvar 
tro te diaBorAy’ 1d 88 Kai per éfovgias, rovro xaderdrepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder.” 
This gives much more force to his words. That éfovoia is not 
opposed to facivcia, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10, 7 Bacrreia rod @eod Quay xat ¥ 
éfovcia rod Xpiorod a’rov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod émtorpépat ard oxérovs els POs Kat 
tis éEovclas trod Sarava éri rov Bedv, rov AaBely avrovs ade 
duapriav Kat KANpov éy Tols ipyacpévots. oxdros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kat petéornoey. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here; cf. Plato, ep. vil. p. 518 A, & re dwrds eis oxdros 
peOorapévwy Kai éx oxdrous els pias. 

Tod vio’ Tijs dydins adrod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. td rév xAnpovopov éopév, ox td rots olxéras, 
Severianus. 

TRS ayarns abrov. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” ‘Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia ...ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
Opposite way: vidv dyarys airoy éxddecey ws ov dice tov Larpés 
évra vidv GAN’ dyary tis violecias afwh&ra rovrwv. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, é& 
TO iyyammpew ev @ exopev, x.t.., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids dduvys pov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel, 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év @ dopey, x.t.A. = Eph. i. 7. 

The words dia rof aluaros avrof of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i, 7. They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem. 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions. be 
For €xovew B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read &oxouer. In the 
- parallel passage, Eph. i. 7, 8* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren.. 
. (transl.) have €sxouev. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
harmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or-their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that fcxouev is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
‘ suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
. &rxouev does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 
. expressed, we should expect éoxjxapey (cf. Rom. v, 2). Weiss rejects it. 


’ 


thy dpeow trav dpaptiay. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches’ in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
ddecw Tav rapartwudtwv ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive Stxaroovvy. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of dzoAvrpwois points to some false 
conception of dazroA. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held elva: reAclay drodvtpwotv 
auriy THV ériyvwow Tov appyrou peyéefous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
Says: A€yovoi te pwvij appyrw emirilevres yxEipa TH THV aroAvTpwdW 
AaBovri, x.7.A. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis &wow xai aroAvtpwow Kai Kowwviav 
tov Suvdpewv (Iren. i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrpwow 
ayyeAunyv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (2xc. Theod. 
Pp. 974) as Hv Kal dyyeAou Exovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of azoAvrpwots would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. Zhe pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He: 
ts above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and: 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Him. 

15. 8s éorv, «7.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 Is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17 ; 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ore év 
air, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xai airos, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Adyos doapxos; and 18-20, of thc 
Incarnate Word, Adyos &vcapxos. But this is inconsistent with éovw, 
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“is,” which shows that St. Paul is speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, rov dwricpov tov ebayyedlov 
ays Sdfys tov Xpurrod, ds cor elxav tov @eov. The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


atxeév is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20), 
It differs from épolwya, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elxwpy 
implies representation of an archety airn yap elxévos dicts ulunua elvas 
ag dpyerbrov (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxwr is cone 
trasted with oxd. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 49, riv elxéva rod xotxoD . . . Thy 
elx. ro éxouvpaylov: Rom. viii. 29, cuuypdppovs rijs elxévos rod vio avrod, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, rh» atrhy elxdva perapoppovpeba : and 
Col. iii. 10, Troy dvaxatvodpevoy xar’ elxéva rot xrigavros atréy. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man eixwy xal d6fa Oeod. ‘This last passage, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Syn. § 73: ‘‘ perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘‘ The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.g. wav 7d wAjpwyua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Tov adbparoy xal vonrdv Oeiov Aéd&yov elxdva Aéyet Geod (De Mund. Op. 8, 
Ope. I. p. 6); Adyos dé doriy elxwy Ocos di’ ob} ciuras 6 Kbopos ednimoupyetro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, II. p. 225); and notably De Somnizis, I. p. 656, xaddwep 
Thy dvOhrcoy ayhy ws Frcov of wh Suvdpevor roy Hrcov avrov ldeiv dp@ou. . . 
ofrws kal rhy rod Geol elxdva, rv Ayyedov avrod Adyov, ws abrov xaravooiat. 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxws éué édpaxev roy warépa. 

losely allied to elxwéy is xapaxrip, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
1, 3, Ov dwavyacua ris SéEns Kal yapaxrhp Tijs brorrdcews airod. 


ro dopdtov. This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the eixwyv, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. 1. 20, ra dépata airov... 
Tots 7roinpact voovpeva Kafoparat, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, % rod dopdrov cixwv Kai airy ddpatos Kal 
épolws ddparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixwy, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv ovdeis éwpaxe aazore’ 6 
povoyevys vids (v.2, povoyeviys Meds), 6 Sv eis tov KdArrov Tod Tarpds, 
éxeitvos é&yynoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwrétoxos wdons Ktivews. mpwrdroxos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps, lxxxix. 28, éy® mpwrdroxoy Oyoopat airdv, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Radda, 19, fol. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 9), 
and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for év air@ éxtic@y 7a wavra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of rpwrdroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., ov« émi ypdvoy A€yerat povov: dAAG 
yap «at éri mpotysnoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxviii, 28 is quoted, where after mpwrdroxov @jcouat airév the 
explanation is added, tyyAdv rapa tots BactAedor THs yas: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €Oyxev xAynpdvopoy mavrwy, Heb. 
i. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, eis 1d elvae airov zpwréroKov 
évy mwoAXois ddeAdots. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
“‘a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify ‘“ He stands in the relation of zp. 
to all creation,” z.e. “He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps, lxxxvili. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
apwroroxos Of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @jcopat aro ap. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of zp., 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “‘ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwro- 
roxos Tav BaciAéwy, unless it were intended to include the zp. 
amongst the BactAets. As the context forbids our including the 
ampwrotoxos here amongst the «riovs, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either xéopou for xrioews, or péyas for wrpwr. Thus rpwrdroxos tod 
xéopov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas waons 
xtioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “ genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in rpa@ros. In fact, the genitive after zp. must be rst, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, mp@rds pov jy. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xvii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. viii. 29, there is no 
genitive, but zp. is included év roAAots ddA dois. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meant by the expression “priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to zpwrdroxos. 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us is 
“begotten before aca xriots,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, azpwrdroxov rot @eod xai mpd mavrwy Trav Kricpdruv, 
Justin M. Dial. § roo. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xriows. ovdx ds ddeAdyy exwv 
THv ktiow, GAN ws wpd Taos KTioews yevvnbeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom : obyxi afias x. rysns JANG xpdvou povoy ort onpavtiKdv. 
Compare Rev. lil. 14, 9 &py7 Tis Kricews Tov @eod. apwroxticros 
Or mpwrdrAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
TATA KTICtS. ; 

- Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to mpwrordxos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of . 
mpwrotoxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
ov mparov THS KTivews . . . GAAA TpHrov avrov teroKévat TOUT éoTe 
weTroinkévat THY KTiow iva y Tpitys oVAAGBAS dfupévys, ds tpwroxrictos 
(Zp. iii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei 5€ rpwrdroxos vexpav eipyrat, dua TO airios elvas 
THS év VEKPOV GvAaTTATEWS, OUTW Kal MpwroToKos KTivews, Sta TO alTLos 
elvat tov é€ oix dvtwy eis 76 elvat rapayayev tTHv Ktiow (Contra 
Eunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is mp. éx 
Tov vexpov, but zp. trav v. is in Rev. i. 5.) 

This interpretation 1s followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of rixrew in this 
connexion, pros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devrepordxos. 

macys Kticews. xrtiots in N.T. has three meanings: rst, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of «riots as of “ creation”), 
Rom. i. 20, dé xricews xédopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. viil. 22, aoa 7 xriots ovorevdfer: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre tis xriots érépa, 
Here it may be questioned whether wdons xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a7.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a7). In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «riots belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as y7 (Luke ii. 14; Heb. viii. 4), otpavds (Acts 
iii. 21, a/.), koopos (Rom. v. 13, xi. 12, 15, @/.). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, that these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriow=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, 1s cited Mark xiii. 19, azo 
dpyns xrivews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having am apyjs xéopov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that xriois here=xdécpos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of «riots, 
but of the compound term apy? xricews, like apy7 xéopov; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xaraBoAy xdcpov, 
which we have several times with dé and mpo, always without the 
article. So we have frequently dm’ apyjs, év adpx7y, && apyis. 
Similarly, «’s réAos, ws TéAous, wéxpt TEAOUS. am dpyxys being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
amd apxyys xricews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xdécpos and y7, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when mas precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdroxos in zaca 
KT io ts. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 


plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 


this supremacy. 
The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 


‘Mpwrotokos T. «kT., iS interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 


the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriows and xrifecOar of the new spiritual creation, the xa.v7 
«rious. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “‘shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év air@ éxrioOn ra 
mavrTa év Tots ovpavols Kat ért THs yns and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 


the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and ‘takes 


no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 


against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 


prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Theodoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. dt. introduces the proof of the designation, zpwrdroxos 
awaons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrdéroxos is not included in zaca 
xriows, for ra. wavra is equivalent to waca xrivts. 

év aété is not simply=6 avrot, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by é, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, év air@ ov- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, év air@ (per xai 
- xevovpeOa xai éowev. The originating cause éf of ra wavra is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the idea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: ‘The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xécpos vonrds, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ovde é 6 é& tov Bedv 
Koopos dAXov av éxoe téroy 7 Tov Oetov Adyov Tov Taira Staxoo pi 
aavta (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: 6ca ay 
vOuynpata Téxy, worep ev oikw TO Adyw Siadeis (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: dye év 
éaurg tas év To Tatpi mpoevvonPeicas iéas dbev KeAcvovTos marpds 
yiverOar xdcpov 76 Kata &y Adyos dereXeito dpéoxwy Oe@ (Haer. 
X. 33). 

But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxrio6y, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding elvat éy utrg. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxtioOm, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement ; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers. But in the N.T. cella riots, kticpa are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19 ; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, X. 6. Its 
use in Eph. ii. ro, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawwds dvOpw- 
wos being regarded as a new creation. 

The tenses of éxrioc@n, éxrioras are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. owvéoryxer, 
ver. 17. 

Ta mdévra, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. éy rots ovpavois kat éxi ris yys, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but ra wdrra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

ie The ré of Text. Rec. before év rots odp. is omitted by N* BD* GP 17, al, 
ulg. 

pee by 8° A D°K L and most mss. 

v4 before ém rijs yijs is omitted by N* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by N* ACDGK LP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that rd was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdvra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i, 10, 

Ta dpard kat ta dépata, a Platonic division; Odpev ot, ef 
BovAe, epn, v0 cidy tdv GvTwv, Td pev Spardv, To 82 dedés. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the épara. 

cite Spsvor, x.t.A. ‘In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have trepdvw 
waons apyyns Kat éfovoias cal Suvdpews Kat xuptéryros. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., xat ravros évéparos évouafopevov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“‘His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in i. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figments of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 


sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

,  Opévor are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in Zes¢. 
XII, Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 


‘Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 


o¢cupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv, 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ecl. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, x1. 22; Ps. lxxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

va wdvra x.t.4. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfovoiar, The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxrio@y, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so év air@ ovvéornxey expresses 
‘what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin éy airg; and, lastly, xait atrés €oTrw mpd wavtwv 
repeats rpwréroKos rdons xrivews, eis adrdv introduces a new idea. 

eis adréy. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 


‘This els abrov is nearly equivalent to 8 év in Heb. ii. 10. He is 


‘Alpha and Omega, the dpy7 xal réXos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This eis 
avrov éxriorat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
‘Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 (where the subject of eis airdv is not ra rdvra, but qpeis), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, €€ atrot xai 8 airod xai eis 
‘avrov ta wavra. Had é€ avrod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, &° avrov 
‘nal els avrov Exticrat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of eis avrdév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
dc avrod with reference to Christ in r Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

“The thought in Eph. i. 10, dvaxeporadcacba 1a wdvra ev 
Xpwrr@,‘is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 
quote Eph. in a question touching the genuineness of the present 
Epistle. = - 


~ 


oa as . = 
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17. kat airés gor mpd wdvrwv. ards is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. ‘He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. «mpd mayrwy, like rpwrdroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be ézi wdvrwy, ixép wavra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, zpd wavrwv is adverbial, “above all,” 
“especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. 7v might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “ His existence 
is before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, zpiv "ABpadp yiveoOar, 
éyo eiut. Lightfoot accentuates the verb adrés éorw; but as the 
predicate is 7po wdvrwy, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes wdvrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” 2.¢. 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra wayvra is decisive against this. 

suvéommxe. “ Consist,” “maintain their coherence.” ‘Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, /rdex Demosth.). ék Tod @eod ra wdvra, kat 8a Meod Fyiv 
ouwérryxev (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): €vveordvas T@ Tod ovpavod 
Snucoupy@ avrov re kal ra ev abro (Plato, Rep. 530 A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 atmos dyxos, €€ éavrod dSiadvtos dv Kal vexpds, 
ovvéornke kai Cwrrvpelrat rpovota Ocod (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the deopds of the universe. 

18-20. Zransition to Christ’s relation to the Church. ano ris 
Jeodroyias eis THY oixovopiay, Theodoret. Here also He ts first, the 
jirstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
Of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Him. 

18. kai adtés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

#] Kepadh Tod cwparos, Tis exxAyolas, THs éxxAnoias in apposition 
with TWOPATOS ; compare ver, 24, 6 €orLy 7 exkAnoia, and Eph. 1. 23) 
TH exkA, ATIs €oTt TO Goya adtov. owparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xefadry ris © 
éxxAynovas. It shows that the writer is not using xedady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

ds €otw dpyy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. épyx% has special but not exclusive reference to. 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpy7 is 
here viewed. mpwrdroxos implies that other vexpoi follow ; dpyy, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, dpy7, dyoiv, ere tis 
dvagracews, mpo wavtwy dvacras, Theoph. Thus He was the 
arapx7, I Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the apynyos trys Cwys, Acts iii, 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf. 
Rom. 1. 4. | 
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éx tav vexpov. Not “amongst,” which would be xp. rav vexp. 
as in Rev. 1. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
Jact observes: ei yap Kai dAXot mpo Tovrou dvéotnoay, dAAG madw 
dréBavov’ avros S5¢ rHv TreXelay avdotacw avéory. 

> tva yévyra. “That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 

eori is used to express what He Is, sO yévyrat of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év wacw, «.7.4. “ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” maow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra advra 
makes certain. zpwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (Aor. p. g), omevoovres 
TOUS maidas &v waot TdXtov | mpwrevev. Demosthenes also has 
mpwreve év dract, but with a dract, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’ S 
explanation here 1 1S: TavTaxov wT pwrTos* avw TPWTOS, €v Hh exxAnoia 
Wpwros, €v TH avactace mparos. This wrpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the apwréroxov elvar éx T&v vexpov was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word mpwroroxos itself. 

19. Sr. The correspondence with ére in ver. 16, following ds 
ear Of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for f iva. yevyran, 
but for és éorw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

edSéxnoev. The subject may be either 6 @eéds or way 76 
aAnpwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evdoxia, evdoxeiv, 
etc. (like 0Aynpa), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, ¢g. 
Luke ii. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb evdoxety is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eds as the subject unnecessary ; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. 1. 

1; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eos is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evdoxia, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. 1. 5, 9) or by 
6 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. 11. 13, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @eds can be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc, xiv. 35 in 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eddoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kupte, evddxyoas vady THs ons KaTa- 
okynvacews ev Hpiv yevéoGa), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which evdoxety is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
karoux, and azoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps. lxviil. 17, 6 @eds edddxynoe karouxety év aire, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in ére év aird xarotKxet wav 76 wAnpwpa THs 
Oedr77Tos. 

For these reasons it seems best to take way ro vA. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv, Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evddxnoey is 6 Xpiotds; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. eis atrév then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “‘hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than “was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

wav 7d wAhpwpa. If this is the subject of evd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” ris Gedryros, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), wav 76 mA. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in i. 9, where xarouxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dwelt in Christ “ necessarily” (“ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . .. ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “ all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret zAyjpwpya of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: mAnp. ryv éxxAnoiav év 
TH wpos “Edecious éxddeoev, os Tav Oeiwy xapicpdtwv werAnpwpevyy. 
TavtTnv épy evdoxyoat Tov @edov ev TH Xpiotd Katoixnoa, rovréotw 
aire cuvnp0a ; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAjpwya trav é6vav in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarocxjoat is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of dzroxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. 

xatrouijoa: implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere zapouia, Cf. Gen. xxxvi 44 (xxxvii. 1), xargxe dé 
"laxwB ev tH yj oD wapeKnoe 6 raTyp atrov év yj Xavadv. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, xar@xnoey év Xappav’ xdxeiOev perwxioey adrov eis TH 
yiv tavrnv: see on Lk. xi 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
ii. 23, iv. 13; Acts vii. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zAjpwpa 
with the Lord. 

20. Gwoxatad\kdgar. The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in dmoxafiordvat, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, ElL, Lightfoot, Soden). ‘‘Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc: v. 19. 
But xatraAAdooev is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God ; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. 11. See on Eph. i. 16. 

ra wdvra, defined as it is presently after by etre ra éxi rs yijs, 
x.7.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. ‘‘ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare droxatacrdcews wdvrwv, Acts ili. 21 ; also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis adrév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airév to the same antecedent as év air@, 8 adrod, and 
atrov after oravpod, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for eddéxnoe, but especially if way ro mA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the dmoxataAAdgfat ra mavta eis 
avrov would refer back to ra mwavra eis airov ... &tiora. If 
éavr@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity P 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
advra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éaure,, 
Viz. py Aoyt{opevos adrois TA waparTwpata adrov, x.t.r., show that 
xoopos has not the wide significance of ra wdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere 1s 
predicated of God, viz. 8: atrod kai eis atrév ra. wavra (Rom. xi. 35). 
Thirdly, here only is eis used instead of the dative after (azo) 
kataAAdooev. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view ; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
‘Sis lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus veconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If wav ro wAnpwpa is the subject, and airév be viewed as 
= Tov’ @edy, this antecedent would be supplied from way r6 7A. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of evddxnoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of airév (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

eipnvotrojoas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ovveow, as in ii. 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipyvorornjoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii. 15 as wody elpyvyp, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making o 0 @eds the subject of etddxnoe, have so understood eipyvo- 
motyoas here “‘by the common participial anacoluthon” ; but this 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

3. adro’, repeated for the sake of emphasis, ‘by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with ra émi 
Tis yns and Ta. év Tots ovparois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second &’ abroi is read by NAC DK P and most mss., Syr. as 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., ’ Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a4, There would be a "tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


cite Ta et rijs yijs, elre Ta ev tots odpavois. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage ; 
‘‘torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra wavra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the xriovw has 
been made subject to paradrys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paradrys or the delivery from the dovAca ris 
@Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter ta wayra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
*‘reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’ ; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam ? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: ‘No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ouzs in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature. . . . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 2d, iv. 18, ‘ His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.’” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
angels “‘analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
falling.” 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, aZ., that ra év rots otpavots are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into hcaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that wdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, ad. )y. according to which the reconciliation Proper 
applies only to ra éxt ris yys, but the apostle adds ra ev rois oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia- 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Zp/. p. 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom takes the accusatives to depend on eipyvoroincas. This 
is clear from his question, ra d€ év rots ovpavois ras cipyvo- 
woinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Znchir. 62): ‘ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “ pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, ipa ev ovpavé: and comparing this again with 
Luke 11. 14, éwi yas eipyvy, he remarks that what those in heaven 
ca!l peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion. Only two instances of eipyvororetv are cited in the I.exicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. 10, where it is intransitive; the other 
from Hermes, ap. Sob. Ecl. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, tére kat airy tov iov Spdpov eipnvororetrar. AS 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses édoroety with an 
accusative, het. i. 1. 2, dyAov Gre ely dv aira xai ddoroev. So 
Aoyorovety takes an accus., ¢.g. ovudopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a7. It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that dmoxaraAAdgas 
... dre Ta... re TH Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra éy rots 
ovpavots (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
‘other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
aS €y Tots Ovpavots P 

21-23. The Colossians are reminded that this reconcalation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. dmwoxaradAdynre is read by B, 17 (dmroxarn\Adcynra) 3 daroxaradda- 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) a/.; but all other 
authorities have droxar#\Aagev. Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt diro- 
Karn\Adyyre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rev. 
It is argued that droxarad\\ayévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of dwoxarn\ddyrre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between dwoxarn\Adyyre and dwroxar#\Aatey, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS. 

With the reading droxar7\\agev there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
5é following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making buds depend on droxaradAd£ar ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed in 15. 
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With the reading daroxarn\ddyrre it is possible to regard the clause vuvi 
é¢—Oavdrov as parenthetical. ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second duds oe aa 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kat duds, “and you also,” wore Svras dim\dotpiopévous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For dradXorpiéw see on 
Eph. iit. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
dmoxataAAdooewv, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(aAAdrptos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovaia trod axdravs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(a7o-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “‘ banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (déroxarad., 
€x$povs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 

€xOpods ti Stavoia. éxOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
“‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
To hpdvynpa THs capxds ExOpa cis @edv. Even in Rom. v. 10, e yap 
éyOpot dvres xatnAAdynpe To @ed, x.7.r., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Apost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N.T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom. xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éx@pot in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 76 evayyéAtov, and they are at 
the same time dyamyrot. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following rj dsavoig, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=d:a ryv Stavoiav). But in 
€\Opos ry Suavoia the two notions must have the same subject 
(tuav not being added). Besides, if so intended, Savoia would 
surely be qualified by wxovnpa or the like. 1 dtavoig, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévoe r7 Stavoig, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
xaBapot Ty xapdig, Matt. v. 8. 

€v Toig Epyots Tots wovnpots, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. ro. 

22. vuvi 8é, “now,” z.e. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 

15 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, iii. 5; Rom. v. 11, vii. 6, 
Xi. 30, 31, xvi. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; t Pet. i. 10, i 10, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, mpd Tov, worep 
Ayo, by jyev’ vovi 5 dca ri adtxiay SupxicOnpey td Tod @eod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, rére pov... voi 82. . . €BovdAnOn. 

droxaty\Adynre Or dwoxaryAAafey, For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

év 7) odpats Tis capxds adrol, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of ris capxds adrot, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
a/., suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual capa, ze. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted ris capKds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év 7@ owpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in quo 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propter 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v.19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a cdpa ris capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). 8a rod 
@aydrov expresses the manner in which the reconciliation was 
wrought. 


After Gardrov, abrof is added in & A P a/., Boh. Arm. ai. 


mwapaotjoa Suds. With the reading amroxaryAAagey this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2, #ppocduyv 
ipas evi avdpl, wapOévov ayviv wapacricat to Xpiora. Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyetpas 
tov Kiptoy ‘Incotv Kai jpas otv “Incod éyepe wal rapacryce civ 
ipiv. As this rapacrjoa is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no room for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself, 

With the reading azroxaryAAdyyre two constructions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on edddéxynoe, vuvi é—Oavdrov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of wapacrjoat and that of 
dwoxar, may be the same, viz. tpeis, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 
Rom. vi. 13, rapacricare éavrovs TG Gg; 2 Tim. ii. 15, orovSacov 
geavrov Sdéxipov wapacrioa 7G @eG. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. | 
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Lightfoot regards wapaorijoa: here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: ‘He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dylous Kai apdpous May seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. 1. 4 (éfedd£aro muds) elvae yas dyiovs Kai 
duwpous Karevaiov abrov ; 70, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapacryvat, where the figure is that of a bride); Jude 24, 
oTnoa Karevsrvov THS OdEns avtod auwpovs, dveyxAyrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, wapacryoat being quite as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
inthe N.T.? For Rom. xu. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice, Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative ; and xarevwmov adrov 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. ei ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

émupévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of érpeveu, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, x1. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xill. 43 the genuine reading is wpocpévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if ériévew were stronger than peveey (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. il. 13; 1 Tim. i. 15; Acts xviii. 20, ix. 43, xxviii. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

TH tlore, 2.¢. buav, referring to 1. 4. 

TeBenedtwpevor kat édSpatot, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iti. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
éSpatos occurs also in 1 Cor. vil. 37, os 8¢ éornxey év TH kapdia abrod 
éSpatos, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpator yiverOe, dperaxivyror. 

pi) peTaxcvodmevoe Expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of uy implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

&wd rijg edtidos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

Tob edayyeAiou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7 éAis ris kAnoews, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

o§ Axodcare, x.t.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 
being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of it. amdAw atrovs pépe paprupas, elra tiv olkoupéevny aracay .. . 
kai rovro eis 76 afioricrov ouvredd. . . . peya yap airov jy To 
agiwpa Novrov wavraxod gdopévou, kal THs oixoupevns Gvros Sidacxddov, 
Chrys. 

év adoy «tice, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xriots has the article), xnpvgare 16 evayyéAtov rdoy TZ Ktice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith ; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xypvxGévros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour . . . bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After wdoy, 77 is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
x* ABC D*G 17, etc. 


of dyevuny éy® Maidos Sidxovos. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For duéxovos, 8* P read xypv§ Kai adxdotoAos. A combines 
both readings. : 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It 1s his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24. viv xalpw. viv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Liicke), which would require ofyv, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as didxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: “ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is tured into 
joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
in the text. 


8s is prefixed to viv in D* G, Vulg. a/. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of d¢dxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 
ing link between the sentences. For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, éy rovr@ yaipw: Rom. v. 3, xavywpeda 
év Tats Odupeow. 


After ra@jpacv, wou is added in Text. Rec. with 8° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. ai. 


Smép Spay, to be connected with zaOypaow. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“‘propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before trép tpav, rots rabjpaow being = ols rdoyw. 

d&vtavamdnpo. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpovy is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépyya, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii. 30. mpooava- 
a\npodv also occurs twice with torépnya, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvamAnpodv by the addition of dyre- is disputed. 
dvrt in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rovréorw, ’Avri Seomdrov xat 
ddackddrov 6 doddos éyd, x.7.X.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dyriAéyw, dvrixeipat, or in correspondence, in 
turn, as avriperpéw, avtixadkéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvrAapBavopar, etc. 
Here the dvr has been understood by some as referring to 
Staxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the torépypa, “ dvri torepyparos succedit dvamaAnpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives dvri of any meaning, for dvarAnpoiv alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
aAdypovv is used of one who “ altertus torépnpa de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes from an opposite 
guarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, i’ daov . . . évéde, rovro éx THs 
mapa tov dAdwy ovvredcias dvtavatAnpwO7. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . .. this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which dvazAnpoiv is used with torépnya, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
is no more reason for including this idea in dvravarX. than in 
dva7. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), rovrav rav cuppwpidv éxdoryny 
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dierety xdeiw wevre pépy xara Sudexa dvdpas, dyvravarAnpowras 
pos Tov evropwrarov det rovs dwopwrdrovs, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pépos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dyrc-. 

Similarly the substantive dvravaxAryjpwors in Diog. Laert. x. 48, 
Kai yap pevots dd Ths Tov cwpdrov emmrorys cwvexns ocupBaive, 
ovx éridnros alcOyoe ba Tiv dvravarArpwou, t.¢. on account of 
the counter-supply, #.e. the supply which “ meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that évrava- 
awAnp® is More unassuming than dvazAnpa, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

7a dSorephpara, The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii, 10, ra torepypara ris wiorews tov, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

tav OXipewr Tou Xpiorod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that “ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as sattsfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no wtorépyya, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in 4:ad, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 0Adjs would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
terial utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

It is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). ‘To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyya, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
_ last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
dvravarAynp®, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvazAnp@ itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvaarAnpotrat 
avrois  mwpopyreia, x.t.4.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvamAnpay tov térov 
rou idwrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povoy éort xpocavarAnpotoa Ta 
totepypara trav dyiwv, G\AQ Kai wepiocevovca, x.t.A4. Compare 
also the present of zAnpody, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. lx says of Christ, “‘qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, 1d est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Bohmer (ap. Eadie), “‘passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found in the N.T. Acts ix. 4, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
say that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word 6Aius, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s ; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év rj capxi pov, which are best 
connected with trav OAifewy. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dyrava- 
awdnp® dv ry capi pov. It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to rov cuparos atrov. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of OA. rov Xp., 

connects éy rH o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” 
That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, reprowever 
7a TaSnpara tov Xpwrod eis nuds. In Phil. 11. 10 he speaks of 
knowing xowwvia trav raOnpdtwv abrovd cuppopdifopevos ta Oavdrey 
atrov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, rdvrore tTHv véxpwow Tod Incod & Te 
Twopare repipeporres. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpiorés roy trip ris éxxAnoias xare- 
Séfaro Odvarov . . . kat Ta GAAG doa trépewe, Kal o Oetos drdaToXos 
aoavrus trip abrys tréory Ta woixida wabypara. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO pey wornpidy pov mieoOe. 

iwéep tod odparos adrov. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé. trép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

& €or 4 éxxAnoia. The antithesis of cdua and odpé rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words owparos airod. Besides, 
éxxAnoia was required by the following éyevopnv didxovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éorew 
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(x Tim, il. 15, év otxm @eod . . . rts €oriy éxxAnoia). The fermer 
is equivalent to zd est ; the latter to “and such i is.” 

25. fs éyevopny Sidnoves resumes the ov éyev. Stax. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kata Thy olkovopiay. ‘ According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oi. cf. Eph. 1. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an oixovdépos @eod, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, oixovopiay weriorevsat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovoyo, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7 5 
Tit. i. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is olkos rod @eoi, 
1 Tim. ili. 15. Chrysostom, a@/., take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with ryv Sofetody por. 

eis Spas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following zAnpdcoa:. But compare Eph. ii. 2, ryv 
oixovopiay THS XApuros TOU Meod ris Soeions pow eis tuas: and Rom. 
_ Xv. 16, THY xdpw THY Sobeiody poor tard tov @eod eis ro elvai pe 
Aeroupyov Xpicrod eis a. €Ovy. 

mAnpGoa, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oix. ri 
S00. x.r.A4. The verb i is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
MOTE PE... expt TOU "TAA vpixod metANpwKevat TO evayyéov Tod 
Xpurrov. 6 doyos Tod @eoi is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (t Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, Iv. 2; 1 Thess. i. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, a/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere: 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “ word of 
God.” This is suggested by dodeiody por eis tpas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk, vi. 11. 

26. 1d puornjptov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcoy, 
ver. 28; prewvnpat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) oppayilerbat in 
Eph. 1.14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypiov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. 11 ; Luke viii. 
10. AS to peuvynpat, although the verb may have been onginally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, 1. 4, xvBepvay 
punOyoopa, For réXeos, see on ver. 28. 

7d dwoxexpuppévoy . . . vow Sé ehavepsOy. These are the two 
characteristics of a wvorjpioy in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pevorypiov xpdovos aiwvios wecrynpévou, havepwlévros Sé viv. apo 
Tav aidvwv, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. do rév alévwv, «.7.X. dao here 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So dw aisvos, Acts iil. 21, xv. 
18. An aisy includes many yeveat; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. épavepsOy. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the davépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

tots dylos adrod; 7.¢. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take it, in agreement with Eph. iii. 5. 
Cod. G even adds droordAots (and: F, of course, agrees). 

ots, “quippe quibus.” 76éAncev 6 Weds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the yrwpifew was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. | 

ti Td wAodTos ths 84éns. Compare Rom. ix. 23, iva yrupion 
tov wAovrov THs Sdéys abrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. +é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” sdAotros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

défa is not a mere attribute of wAotros (Erasmus), nor of 
puornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the dd6ga rod 
pvornptov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
pvornpiov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. cepuvas elie xai Oyxov éréOyxey ard modds Stabéceus, 
émiraces (ytav émiracewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év tots e0veow. It was amongst these especially that this 
wovros was displayed; gatverar év Eérépots, woAAG Se wréov ev 
Tovrois 4 ToAAN Tov pvorypiov ddfa, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph. i. 18. 

0 éorw Xpiotds év piv. The antecedent may be either 
pevoTyptov or wAovros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors : “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is év tiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvoryptov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), rd 
aXotros THs S6€ys being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” 1s 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. 111. 6, where the pvarypiov tov 
Xptrrod is defined as elvae ra vy ovyKxAnpovdpa, «7.4. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 écru, 
x.t.A., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pvorjprov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pevorypiov begun in ver. 26, év tpiv. The parallelism with év rots 
€Oveowv favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “‘in you.” 

H éAmis tris 86és. This ddéys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
glory!” 

ri Td mAovros is read by A B D**K L (16 wAodros without ri, G), 
while 8 C P have the masc. ris 0 7A, 

6 éorw is read by ABGP 17 47 673, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); 6s éorw by X CD KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, 6s is attracted to the gender of Xpuords. 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
wXovros OF pvoTypov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xpuoros év vptv. 

28. dv ipets katayyé\Aopev. ‘And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
1.€. not Xptordv only, but Xp. év duty. ets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

vouletodvres . . . Kat SiSdonovres . . . “admonishing . . . 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
petavoetre kat muorevere Of the gospel message. voviecia péev émi 
THs mpagews, Sidackadia dé éri doypdruv. 

advra, a&vOpwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ré A€yeas; mévra 
dvOpwrov ; vai, pyot, Tovro crovddLoper, ei S& py yévyTat, ovdev pds 
npas, Theophylact. | 

év wdon copia, 2.€. peTa maons codias Kai cuvécews, Chrys. a, 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching; so 
Moule: “in the. whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of d:ddoxewy is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with év. 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. 1. 17, tl. 1-16, for there is 
a @eov copia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. it 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, trys xdptros abrod is 
érepiccevoer eis Has ev wdoy copig. Compare ver. 9 and it. 16. 

tva mapacriowper, aS in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

té&kaov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. 1. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. This 
technical sense of réAewos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAera/, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reA€ous det reXeTas reAotpevos TéX€EOS GvTWS pdvOS yiyveTaL, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxype xaravrjocwper eis 
dvdpa réAeov: Phil. iii. 15, doo oby réAecor, Toro dpovauev: 1 Cor. 
XiV. 20, Tats ppeoi réXecoe yiveoOe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, va orafyre 
téXevot Kat memrAnpodynpevar év wavri PeAnpats tod @eov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAeov év Xpior@. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 8, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kat koma. I not only xatayyéAAo, «.7.X., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. ‘The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvileo8a. in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. 11. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12. But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
lv. 12; Eph. iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dywviféuevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, els totro Komrmpev 
cat aywvifoueba, The reference here is to an inward dyy, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. 12. 

kata Thy évépyecay adrod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. ov atrod xéroy kai ayava 16 Xpiot@ 
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dvarieis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrod of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyoujevyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “‘ évepyety, vim 
exercere de personis, évepyeioOar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. it. 13; af ut 4.2. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

év Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. 1.11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
Komi aywvilopevos. 

I. 1-7. The apostle’s care and anxiety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He ts 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united tn love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that ts, the revealed 
will of God. It is no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established tn the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. Fdép. ‘Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
koma d&ywvifdpevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church ; and thus although ydp is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Oiw ydp Spas eiSévar. So x Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ov 
Gédw tuas ayvoeiv. That either phrase does not necessarily com- 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

mAtkov, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iit. 5. 

dyava gw. As he was now a prisoner this aydév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

imép épav. Here, as often, the reading varies between izép 
and zepi. The former is that of SABCD"P; the latter of 
D*°GKL. 

kat tov év Aaodixia (sic XA B*C D*GK LP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kai dco, x.7.A., see iV. 13. Kal Tov ev 
‘JepardAa is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. - 

kat Soot, «.t.A. «Kai here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on atray, ver. 2. 

éépaxay (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
€wpdxaot. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

év capxi does not qualify the verb, as if “‘seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (Selxvvow évradda ore 
éwpwv cuvexas év rvevpari, Chrys.), but goes with mpdcwrdy pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. tva mapaxAnBdow at kapdiat adrav. ‘That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of mapaxaXev here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense ‘comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, a/. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of rapaxaAety cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.). 

avrav. We might have expected tuar, but atrav was suggested 
by the preceding dco. This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the é6cot; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (iuas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupBiBacbévres. “ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. iv. 16, g.v. In the Sept. it always means to “ instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. il. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding. 


It is read by SABC D*P aZ, Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive oupfB- 
acbévrwy is read in 8° D° K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction, 


év dydary. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection” (iii. 14). 

kat eis expresses the object of the ovuf.B.; connected by kai, 
because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

way wAodtos THs wAnpodopias THs ouvécews. “ All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” ‘Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for rAnpodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i.-5; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). ‘“‘ Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
1 Thess. 1.5. The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On ovveors cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAotros 
expresses a quantitative, tAnpodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

eis émtyvwory, x.7.d., seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
eis, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the ovveots is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
wapaxAnOao.v, on the ground that éziyvwors implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the ovpB:B. «7.A. For éxiyvwous, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. 1. 17. 

tod Geod Xprotod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpiorot in apposition to @coi, 
(4) Xpurrod dependent on @eov, (c) Xpicrov in apposition to 
pvotnpiov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (EIl.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rov @eov, Xpicrot, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eds and Xpiords, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eés could be 
predicated of Xpiords, but that Xpurrds could be predicated of 
6 @eds, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @eot Xpiorov, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @eot by the addition Xpicrot, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. o @eds 
watyp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, zarjp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zaryp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
pvorypiov supplied before Xpicrov, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpiorotd is in apposition to 
pvornpiov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, @/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. AS pvorypiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. iii. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery ” not as “Christ,” but ‘‘ Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasures of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, els airdv... ds éorw % 
xepary, Xpiords, e€ of wav rd cpa, x.1.4. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of és éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of é& @, for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
‘might have been placed after Xpuorés without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
‘the pvor. in i, 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, ‘“‘the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, o @eds xai rarnp ‘Inoot Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 6 @eds 
tov Kupiov #uav ‘Incotd Xpiorod. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. The addition of Xpeorod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this pvorjpeov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorjpiov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rot @eod (omitting Xpurrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as to 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) ro? Ocod. Without any addition. D>® yu 67** 71 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) ro? Geoi Xpiorof. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De 77in. ix. 62, ‘in 
agnitionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Geof; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (Zf%. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) rod Geod, 8 dor Xpirrds. D* ‘Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
Vigilius Thaps. So Augustine, De 7rin. xiii. 24, ‘‘ Dei quod est Christus 
Jesus. 

(4) rod Gcoh wrarpds (add rod, AC 4) Xpiorof, N* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add Inco’, Lagarde). © 

(5) ToS Geo xal warpds roo Xpicro, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

(6) rod GeoG warpds xal rob Xpiorod, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 


(7) roG Geod xal warpds xal ro? Xpioro9 (Rec. Text), D? KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) ro Geod xal Xprorod, Cyril. 7hes. p. 287. 

(9) ro6 Geod év Xpor~, Clem. Alex. v. 10. 12, and with rof before &, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘ Dei in Christo.” ro? Xpirod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, ‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it 1s most probably an attempt ta 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, rof Qeod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


3. évg. The antecedent is probably pvorypiov, not Xpiorov. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “ mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of dwéxpydo, which corresponds to pvorijptor. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the @ to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to pvorr. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dméxpypo, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. ‘These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” dmoxexpuyppevo, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” dadéxpvpot; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, dmdéxpuvgot is not to be construed with eioty as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eictv. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
‘all the secret treasures.” ‘The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, of 
amoxpypo. would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it 1s a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), ‘‘all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
t.e. “hiddenly,” aore rap avrod det rdvra aireiv. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpoé in 
Isa. xlv. 3, ddow cor Onoavpovs oxorevovs droxpvpous: also 1 Macc. 
1. 23, €AaBe rovs Onaavpods rovs droxpigous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 

1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, ‘‘the Son of Man who 


reveals a the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
z 
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The expression Onoavpés godias is used by Plato, PAi/eb. 15 E, 
as Twa codias eipnKas Onoavpér, and by Xen. Mem, iv. 2. 9, 
dyapai cov 6iore ox dpyupiov Kat xpuvciov mpoeiAov Onaavpors 
KextijoOas padrov fi 4 codias. 

godias Kal yvécews. These terms occur together, Rom. x. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvaors is simply t”- 
tuitive, copia is ratiocinative also. While yvaors applies chiefly 
to the apprehension: of truths, co¢iéa superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s distinction is that codia is “intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvaots, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin. xii. 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, Zth. Vic. i. 1, opposed yvaors to pages. And in 1 Cor. 
xill, 2, St. Paul connects yvéors with the apprehension of eternal 
puorypia, 

4, rovro héyw. In this expression rovro often refers to what 
follows, but with fva it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
retro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


8¢ is omitted in %* A* (apparently) B, but added in N° A™™ CDK LP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
Tva pydSels. Sox* ABCD Pal. Wa pi res, N°K L, most MSS. 


mwapadoyifnrat. In N.T. only here and Jas. 1. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning ; ; hence, mapadoyia pds, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dmdry tut wapadoyodpevos tpas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

éy mavodoyia. ‘‘ By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (mBavodoyig 
re kai eixdot) ; the verb mifavodoyeiv in Arist. Zth, LVic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a/. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Oavpacius miBavors, and 4 mBavodoyixy =“ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, £fict. 1. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. il 4, od« év weBots codpias Adyots, 
GAN’ ev drodeige: wveiparos. mGavodoyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; wapadoy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. et yap wat. The xa/ after ei does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by «i, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

TH capxi dreyu. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae ; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3 ; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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é\Xd introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Cor. viii. 6; 2 (Cor. v. 16, 
al. t@ mvevpan, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. 1 Cor. v. 3, 
aTov TO Twpati, Tapwv Sé TH mvevpate, 

odv dpiv. Stronger than éy tiv, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xaipwr kat BdXérwv. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if xafpwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit ” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

bpav rhv rdw. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this rags as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the rdés only as belonging to them. 

thy td&wv Kat 7d otepéwpa. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/, to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwua being rendered by Lightfoot “solid 
front, close phalanx”; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” raéts is 
frequently used of military array, ¢.g. Xen. Anab. i, 2. 18, isodvea 
THv Aapmporyta Kal rH TAgw TOD OTparedparos eovpacer : Plut. Vit. 
Pyrrh, 16, xaridov tag Te Kal prraxas kal Koopov adrav Kal 76 
oXHpo. THS otparomedeias uvpace, orepewpa is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xvill. 2; Gen. i. 6, a@/. 1 Macc. i ix. 14 is quoted i in support of 
the military sense, efdey & "lolBas Sr: Baxxidys kai 16 orepéwpa 
THS TapeuBorANs év Tots Befvors. 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. rdéts 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth,. p. 200, 4, tavrnv tiv td€w aipetoOat rys moArteias. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, rdfews . . . Kal Kdopov 
ruxovca, oixia. St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, rdvra.. . 
kata tagfw ywérOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be dragia, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked drdxrws, and he reminds them Gre ov« #raxry- 
copev év tpiv (2 Thess. lil. 6, 8, 11). 

With orepéwpa ris mirTews compare Acts XV. (5s éorepeotvTo ™ 
miore, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dvriorntre orepeot TH wiore, It is most 
natural to take the word here as = the firm structure of your faith, 
ze. the solidity of your faith. Ore TroANA. ovwayayav ovyxodAjores 
mukvas kai ddiacractas, Tore oTEpewpa yiverat, Chrys. 
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We gather from this that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépyua 
for crepéwpya “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. &s ody wapekdBere. “ ‘As, then, ye received, #.¢. from 
your teachers ”= xaOws éudOere dard "Exragdpa, i. 7 5 xabas Sd Orre, 
ver. 7. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, Kabars mapeAd Bere wap pov TO 
was Set, K.T A. 5 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2, xi. 23; Gal. L 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(€udOere xai wapedd Bere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Amse/f/, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of wapadapu Pavey or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (xaas ed Gyre, Kara. THY mwapdaooow tav avOp.). 

Tov Xprorév ‘Inooiv tov Képwov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase ¢ é Xpurros "Ingods, this is naturally divided into roy Xptordv 
and ‘Inootv rév Kupvoy, so that rov Xp. is the immediate object of 
wapad, ‘This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpuords in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpurros in Phil. i. 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii. 4 it is not the notion 
of ‘Incots or of Kupuos that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Incotv tov Kvpuoy adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of roy Kvpuov after ‘Inoody (instead of the 
usual rov Kupioy ‘Incovv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. 

év adrS weptmareite. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of ras 68ovs pov év Xptora, 1 Cor. iv. 17; 
favras év Xptora, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. éppLwpévor kat érorxodopoupevor. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of repuraretv év avira, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
mwepurareire, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves éy aire z. very isolated. 

The ée- in éovxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with év; 
besides, it is clear from wepuraretre and épprf. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, éxouxodopotytes Eavtots TH dywrtdty 
tuav miore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. 11. 20. 

BeBarovpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea “ being more and more stab ished.” 

Ti wiores is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” ‘‘Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in ézrovxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and 77 wiore is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. There ziorss was that 
which needed BeBaiwors. Kxabws édiddxOyre, “even as ye were 
taught,” z.e. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf.1. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

Weptagevovtes €v edxaptotia, ‘“ Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airy is read after repioo., then év edy. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

Ty «lores without évy, BD* 17 af, Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. ¢é» rf 
wlore, § D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. af. ev wlore, AC 673. év would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated év in the context. 

év airy is added after weptocevovres in BD°K L most mss., Syr-Pesh. 
Arm., Chrys. Also x° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have év atrg. The words 
are absent from %* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év airy év evdxapiorig. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because reprocevovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
éy etxaptorig. So Weiss. 

8-15. Zhe apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
Jaith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but tt is a mere system of decett and of human origin, 
and so far ts it from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no ar- 
cumcistion of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
ciston of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Brdwere pi tis Gpais dora, ‘ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For zs with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, ei on reves 
elow of rapdooovres buds. As it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, dv twes dyvootvres dpvotwra ... Ta Sé dvdpara 
autav .. . ovx edof€ por éyypayar, The future indic. éora: indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, pymrore grat OdpvBos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAérere pryrore Eoras & tive Spay, «.7T.A. tas 
before éoras is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, duds fora, is that of BCK LP; but SAD have fora dpas, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


é cudaywyév. A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with olfxov in the sense 
*‘ plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies ry ziotw, 
Theophyl. rov votv. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aeth. x. 35, 6 ryv éunv 
Ovyarepa ovAaywyyjoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, dovAaywyeiv, cxevaywyeiv, Aapupayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“‘decipiat ” is very inadequate. 

Sia THs dtAogopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with xev) aadrn 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare wevdmvypos yvaorts, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : éreidy Soxet ceuvov elvar 76 “trys pirocodias” 
mpooeOnke kat xevys ararns. That the word ¢iAocodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
applies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 7 xara Mwiojv prtooodia (De Mut. 
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Nom. 39), % wdtpios dirocodia (Leg. ad Cat. 23), 4 ‘Tovdaixy 
girogodia (14. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tpeis tAocodpiat (Ant. xviii. 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with xevys dmdrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose, 

kai Kevijs dadtyns. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 4 ¢iAocvodia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dadry is opposed to Adyos ras dAnOeias, 1. 5, and to godia xat 
yvaots, i. 3. 

kata Thy wapddoo. tov dvOpdmrwv. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with ovAaywyor. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Bel/. Jud. 11. 8. 7; Lightfoot, pp. 89, go). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

Kata Ta oTorxera Tod Kdopou, *‘ According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xaré with the following xara Xpuordv may 
perhaps be best connected with ovAaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov kata Xpuorov is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
Kata. Clauses, 

7a orotxeia (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the AB C of religious instruction” ; 
compare waidaywyés in Gal. Then rod xdopov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, @/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as= “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 7a capxixd. - 
Hence, i. 20, orotyeta rod xédopou and xocpos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 


An entirely different interpretation has been adopted by several — 
commentators. According to this, Ta crotxeia to xdopov are the Seago 
elemental spirits. According to Jewish ideas, not only were stars 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings,’ but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the Vee days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. yone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (Tod 
dyyéXou roy bddrwy), xix. 17; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovdwpévar bd Ta crovxeia Too kéopov are compared to those who are 
under éwirporo: xal olxovéuo1,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 25. 8, 9, dovrevew rots pice: uh odorw Oeots appears to 
be equivalent to dovAevery rots orouxelots, K.T.d. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is xara 7a 
or. T. k., not card Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of or. as elements of instruction. This view of ra crotxeta gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, Sr: év a’r@, x.7.d., and ver. 10, 
5s dori % Keparh wdons dpxijs xal efovglas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of croxeia at length (Hechtfertigung u. Versihnung, 31rd ed. 
ii, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zwette Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zest, Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of rd dépara mvevuara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of craxeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kithl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.* 

9. om év alt xatoKel wav Td wAjpwna. See i. 19; and on 
rAnpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

Tis GedrmT0s, “of the Godhead,” ze. of the Divine nature. 
Georns, the abstract of 6eds, must not be confounded with Oewrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. 1. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. Oeorys is found im Lucian, 
carom, ix., tov pév rwa mp&rov Wedy éexdXouv, trois 5¢ ra Sevrepa 
kat ra tTpita é&vewov TAS Oeornros ; and in Plutarch, Afor. p. 415 (C, 
ex Se darpdvwy ddiyar pev Ere xpdvw odAG Be dperjs xadapBeioar 
mavraract Oedryros perérxov. The datpoves were always Geto, but a 
few became in course of time Jeor. The same author, AZor. p. 857 A, 


says, waow Alyurrios Oedryra rodAjv xai Sixatoovvnv paptupycas, 


2A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 
, 2In Zest. Solomonis (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read : 
hyets eopev Ta Neydpueva crovxeia, of Koopoxpdropes Tot Kdcpou Tovrou, dwrarn, Epts, 
kAdOwy, Sddy, wAdvyn, Sdvayus, k.7.X. This, however, is a very late document. 
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#.¢.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Gedrys. The word detfas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De Civ. Det, 
vii. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim deifatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi Oedryra appellant.” 

cwpatixas, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowudrws as in the 
Adyos before the Incarmation, but in His glorified body capa 
ays S6€ys avrov, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, py vouioys @eov ovyxexAciobar, ws ev 
Topare 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” otowwddas, t.e. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Zfis¢. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
*‘ typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands; and so many moderns (including Benge] 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where c@pa is contrasted with 
oxtd, But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “really.” 

Others, again, understanding wAypwra of the Church, take 
cwrariuas to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, a/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. xait éoré é€v adr mwemAnpwopévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the zerAnpwpeévor eivac rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The zewAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the wzAyjpwpya. Christ is werAnpwpévos: ye being in Him 
share in His wAnjpwpa, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpevor. 
Compare John i, 16, é« rod wAnpwparos airod ypeis martes 
éAdBopev: Eph. i. 9, Wa wAnpwhire eis ray TO wAnpwpa Tod @eoi, 
also zdid. iv. 13 and i, 23. 

8 dorw. So 8 ACKLP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a7. But BDG 47* with d have 8 éoruy, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that a’r@ referred to rAjpwpua, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing xal 
to ¢v air@ in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the wAypwua were represented as the head; # xepad# is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer év & also to xA7jpwua, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 5 éorcy, takes it as = “‘ scilicet,” 
comparing i. 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this would require ry xegpadj. 

xehadh waons dpyifs kat éfovolas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

ll. év & kai weprerpyOnte. ‘In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

weptrouy, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

dxepomoujte, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xiv. 58; 2 Cor. v. 1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oiAeydpevoe dxpoBvortia bro tis Aeyomevyns weptropy év 
GapKi xetporoujrov, The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. u. 28; Phil. i, 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

éy ri dwexddce. éy specifies that in which the wepsrouy con- 
sisted. The substantive dwéxdvois has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision, The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “was put off 
‘from you.” 

Tod odparos Tis capKds, #.¢. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” ‘the fleshly body,” so that we are no more é& r9 ocapxi 
(Rom. vii. 5, viil. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take o@ua in the sense of “ mass, totality” 
(Calvin, Grotius, @/.); but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “ buried, raised.” ‘The expression o@pa ris capKés, 
i. 22, has a different meaning. 

The Rec. Text after odparos adds rd» dyapridv, with 8° D’° K L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 


The words are absent from 8* ABC D*GP some good cursives, Old 
Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


év ti weptropf tod Xpiotod. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. ‘Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “‘Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpiorod as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen : “ Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is ayetporoinros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpiorod as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zreperouy in the sense of dzéxdvors 
TOU GwparTos THS GapKds just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpicrés wepiréuvee ev tO Bawriopare arexdiwv Hpas Tod 
mwaXaiov Biov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ouvrapevres aba. 

12. cuvradévtes abt, x.t.A4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, Which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

ouvtapévtes is to be connected with zepietpnOnre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


év t@ Bartlopatt. So most authorities, N* AC D° K LP, etc. But 
x° B D* FG 47 67? 71 have Barriopy, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, 4. xvili. 5. 2, of the baptism of John. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, ¢.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. ix. ro. 
The third passage, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘‘baptisma” and ‘‘ baptismus ” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 3 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bamrriopés would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdwriopa the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


éy @, viz. Barricpart, This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovwtadévres &y and ownyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpior@. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év © xai—ev © xai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local dia; and, lastly, because as ovvradévres is defined by 
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é& rp Barr., so is cwryéepOnte by da ris ricrews ; and, therefore, 
the text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. ‘To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bdwropa (Barrupcs) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Bawrurua can be identified with weprrouyn dyetporolnros ; for 
mepttouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect oviyépOyre 
with ovvradérres than with wepreruyfyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: ovveradnpev 
aire da rot Barricparos . . . wa dorep FyépOy Xpiords . . . ovTWs 
kal mets éy Kawvoryre Cwns wepirarnowpev, x.t.4. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpwr® must be reserved for 
ovv7yépOnre, where it is wanted: “ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, a/.) 

ournyépOnre. Compare Gal. ii. 27, door eis Xpurrév éBarrio- 
Onre Xpiorov érevdvcacbe. The Xpurrov érevdicacGat presupposes 
the déxdvots rod cadparos Tis wapKos. 

dua THs wictews Tis évepyeiag Too Geos. “Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But tHe genitive after riorts, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark x1. 22; Acts ili. 16; Rom. iil. 22; 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. ii. 12; Phil. 1. 27, etc. Eph. i. 19 is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara tiv éevepyetav there is not 
to be joined to rovs wurrevovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
ators here is specified as faith i in the resurrection, muorevovres yap 
TH Tob @eod dvvdpe ™poo pévopev THY dvdoTact,, évexupov éxovres TOU 
deomdrov Xpirrod ty avacracw, Theodoret. aicrews dAov éoriv’ 
emiorevoare OTe Stvarat 6 @eds eyeipat, cat otrws HyéepOyre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Christ 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion. Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

BDG 17 and most mss. have ray before vexpav ; SACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases éx vexpév is used without rév, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. 1. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix rév.) But in 
1 Thess. L 10 » BDGLI. Pand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret, 
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al., have rév, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there- 
fore, more probable that rav was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 
13. kai Spiis, vexpods Svras tots wapantdpact .. . buadv. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 
kal tf dxpoBuotia ris capxis Sydv. Some commentators 
understand capxés as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature ” ; 
“‘exguisita appellatio peccati originalis,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpots rj capxi txav without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that dxpof. was figuratively used, and therefore wapxds also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of capé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpofvoria ris 
gapxés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was asymbol. is capxdés appears to be added in contrast to the 
mepitouy axeporoinros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say jpér, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 
The Rec. Text has éw before rots raparrwpyaow, with X®sACDFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with 8* BL 17 and some 


other mss, Chrys. D*G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix é to 
Ty adxpoBvorla also. 


auveLworoincey Suis. tas is repeated for emphasis. 


So N* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. ete. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read 7uds, conforming to the following 7‘. 
N° DGP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of duds and jyiv. 

As B reads judas here for dyads, so 8° LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/., have duty for juiy. 

On ovvelworoince, see Eph. i. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “‘the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @eov” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (é€aA. «.7.4., compared with Eph. ii. 15, and xapuc. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring vv. 14 
and 15 to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eds from rod @eod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xptords from avt@ or avrév, where it is 
the object, or from rot Xprorot. (2) xai tas makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovve{woroince as to 
éye(pavros. (3) This is further confirmed by the ovy in owelw- 
oroinoev, and by civ airg. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
éyetpet, ovveyeipet, Lwororel, ovvfworore?. (5) Lastly, in Eph. ii. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of ovvefworoince. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

xaptodpevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “forgiving,” 
i.¢. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the yapifeoOac must precede the 
fworoueiy. The verb xapifeoda. properly means “to grant as a 
favour ” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare 1 in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapicaro Brérey : Acts lil. 14, povéa XaproFivas : XXV. II, ovdeis 
pe Sivarat avrots Xapicac Bas : ib, 16, XXvil. 24, Kexdpiorat aot 6 Meds 
mwaytas TOUS WA€OVTAS META TOV. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
Xetpdypagor, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
Taparrepara. would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vil. 21, 42. 


hiv is here the right reading, with S* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a. 

duty is read by N°L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness. Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf. i, 10-13, iti, 3, 45 Eph. i 2, 3, 13, 14, iv. 31, 32, v. 2, For the 
converse transition see Gal. ili. 25, ‘26, iv. 5,6. If Xapiodmevos were simul- 
taneous with cvve{worolncey, St. Paul must have used dyity here. 


14. éfadeipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
xXaptodpevos, and specifying the act by which the xap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iil. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
lll. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vil. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, e.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

7d Kad” pay xetpsdypagor. “The bond that was against us.” 
xetpdypadov, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was ovyypady or ypapparetov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18; Juvenal, Sav. 
XVI. 41. 

Here the xe:pdypadoy is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the yeipoypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is r6 xa? jpav xerpdypadory, but not jay xetpo- 
ypadpov. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of ye:pdypadov, see Eadie. 

Sédypacw, “consisting in Sdéyuara, #.¢. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, rov vopov tav évroda@v év Séypact, where see note on 
the meaning of déyy0, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with yxepd- 
ypagov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypappévoy involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Z#. vii. p. 243 A, 3 89 wdoyxe Ta 
yeypappéva téros. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as xepoy. is a synthetic 
compound; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that év may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading é. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which ddypacr is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 16 xad’ jay xepdypadov expressing 
at the same time what the xepdypadov was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect 70 rots ddypacw xa 
HpOV X., OF Td Kal nuav x. Tov Soypdrwr, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect rots ddy- 
paow with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déypaow with éfarciwas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of ddéyua in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines () evayyeAckn SidacxaXia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, #.e. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
ceoOe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the ddypara here, and it is 
implied that such 8éypzara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term déypzara is used here instead of vduos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doypariley 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doypariferOe 
of ver. 20. See on Lk. i 1. 

& fv Stevavtiov fyiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the yepoypadov is expressed, 
the xa’ tev only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

trevavrios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The to does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which éré in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to trevayrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxi. 27; Ex. xxii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. et Corr. 
i. 7, €0ixact of TovTov Tov Tpdrov A€yovres trevavria paiver Oar Aéyev, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] Ada. Sec. 138 C, 
SOQ. To paiverOa: dpa trevavriov cot Sox té ppovely ; AA. Idvu pev 
ow... 139 B, 30. Kai pi duo ye trevavria Evi apdypart mis dy 
etn, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat aitd fpxey éx rod péoou. “ And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The xepoypadov, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipew 
ék Tov péoov OF €x pecov was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow elvac meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 16 
xatawpevoerOar kai de éxOpay ri A€ye dvedovras éx pécov; also Acts 
xvii. 33 and 2 Thess. li. 7, povov 6 xaréywy dprt éws av éx pérov 
yevyrat. The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 
The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
be noted, as well as the perfect jpxey. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “ by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti- 
cipial definition to the “taking away.” It is clear that dpas... 
mpoonAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea. 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at #pxev, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xpioréds. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to dwexduvodpevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dwexdvoduevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anonialies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i. 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evddxnoev being expressed. But even if 6 Oeds is the subject of evdéxyoev in 
i, 19, there is no analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 Oeds is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxety and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests ‘‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, #pxev éx ro pécov only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates xapuwd- 
pevos and éfadelyas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
ness and the blotting out of the xe:pdypadov ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent work. 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itself 
atpey mwpoonkwoavra denotes a step beyond éfadelgew, so that we might 
regard the éfaX. as accomplished in the sending of Christ, the afpew éx rod 
pvéoov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the yaplfecOa: rd wapa- 
aTwpara, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonddoas abtd to otaupa. The aorist expresses the historical 
fact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with oravp@ in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. i. 14.9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men lost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a iXacryptov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be é&v péow.” The figure in apoon- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion; there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 

15. &wexSucdpevos Tas dpxds Kat ras efoucias, éderypdricer, 

17 
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x.7-A. The verb dwexdvec6a: appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in iii. 9, as 
well as that of dwéxdvors in ver. 11, is remarkable. It is, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both dzodver and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “strip of arms, spoliare.” 
For éxdver in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting oft 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, ili. 19, darexdvodpevor occurs 
again in the sense “strip off and put away,” viz., rov maXacov 
dv@pwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “‘ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc.,as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xptorrds to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. t7v adpxa xai tas é€ovcias. The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “ exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he has “spolians se 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit ” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpyds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of dzexd. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, Aer. viii. 10, 
p. 267, yuxy exeivn &v Th copatt tpadeioa, arexdvoapévyn TO copa 
Kal wpoonAdcaca mpos 76 EvAov Kai OpiapBevoaca 8 abrov ras 
dpxas, «.t.A. The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body”; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éxdvcaoOat is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2,3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of dodverGa, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. Aor. 811 E, mpés wacay drodve- 
pevoe THY Tokurexyy wpagw. This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/., adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators, Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking ras dpyds, x.r.X., as governed by dzrexé., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘‘ Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“ The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane ; 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death ; ré drofeobar 
tHv Ovyrorynra, says Theodore, Hv tirép rhs KowRs apetrev ebepyecias, 
dredvoaro Kaxeivoy (1.¢, Tay dvtixerwevo Suvdpewv) THY addevreiay Hep 
éexéxpyvto Kad" jpov.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. The putting 
off the old man, ch. 111. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, eavacrdvres 5é kai drepeerdpevor 
Tas évTéxvous airav zrepiwAoKxas eipapas éxdvodueba; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the infernal potentates?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
dpxai and éfovota: are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. ‘ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xegadz 
macys dpyys Kai éfovoias, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our present expression with that, seeing that in ras 
dpyas xai ras éfovoias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, duarayeis 
& dyyéAwy: Heb. ii. 2, 6 ds ayyéAwy AaAnOeis Adyos : Acts vii. 53, 
éAdBere rov vopov eis Statrayas dyyéAwv. Compare Jos. Ant. 
XV. 5. 3, ypav Ta xdAdota tav Soypdrwv, kai Ta dcwrata tov év 
rots vopos Se ayyAwv mapa tov @eod paddvrwy, “they were the 
promulgators of the xewpdypadov rots Séypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. ‘“ Thus God defedvcaro tas dpxas Kai ras 
efovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that ayyéAwy 
dtaray), manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rots ayyéAous oéBew cionyoivro, 
dia rovrwy déyovres SeddcGar rv vopov. ‘St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. Ellicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpuorrds. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting amexdvodevos, x.7.r., of 
God the Father. It 1s not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpuoros. 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that dzexdvodpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dmedvodueGa occurs in Plato, Hep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
iil. 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(apud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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‘spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “ sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpxai cai é£ovoiae the infernal powers. Some of the 
objections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
ddyuata? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyokeia trav adyyéAwv? Meyer's explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56); 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law does not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, “He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras dpxds, x.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
Taons apy7s, K.T.A., In ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” z.e. “disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpyai xai éfovoiat similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
lili, 19; 1 Cor. vill. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those ddyuara, having in 
view the fact that the doyyarifew taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opycxeia tov dyydAwv 
(18, 23). 

This view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
6 @eds or 6 Xpiords, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

édecyparioev. A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. 1. 19, p77 OéeAwy airy Secyparioat:} and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, tva pa pdvov 
ad THS TOD Liuwvos ararys pPivywouy, ddrAAG Kai Seryparicovow adrov, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” The sub-. 
stantive derypariopds occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in Sevyparifey is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (apadeypariev). 

év wappyoia. The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has wapaderyparicat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 173 Jer. xili. 223 Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. Snpocia, ravrwy épdvtwy, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “‘openness of speech,” “ declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head adovns dpyxas 
kai éfovcias.” ‘Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év rappyoig evar is opposed to 
év kpurr@ moveiv, and xi. 54, Inoods ovdxért rappnoig wepterare: év 
rots Iovdatots GANG ar7ndAOev éxetOev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects év rappycia 
in the sense “openly” with @peazBevoas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OprapBedoas atto’s. avrovs, masc. of the dpxat xai éf., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as dyyéAous. 

OprapBevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. i. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. £.g. Plut. Zhes. e¢ Kom. 4, 
Bacvreis eOpidpBevoe xai wyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 24, gives 
other examples. 

év adra Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=év Xpuora. 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=éy oravp@. To this Soden objects that oravpds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea; and he refers the pronoun to 
xetpdypagov. In doing away with the yepoypadoy God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) ‘The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads év éaurq. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If air@ refers to oravp@, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
Opiay.Bevoas and év oravpg would be extremely striking. “The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as oravpwlets 
éOpiduBevoe. But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For év atr@ Origen (in several places) reads év to vAw. So 
also his translator (/m/. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “‘licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢riumphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur zz Uigno.” 

16-28. Practical application of these principles to the ascette 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With ther 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are in 
possession of the reality. The cult of angels ts tnculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this ts a false humility, and ts really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowledge of 
these angelic powers, and ts derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mi ody tis Suds kpwérw. “Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pydeis, 
but py Tus, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; x«pwvérw, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 43 1 Cor. x. 29. 

€v Bpdoe: 4 év wéeoe. “In eating or in drinking,” ze. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom, xiv. 17, ob yap éorw 
7 Bactr<ia Tod Meod Bpawors kai réors, Bpdors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. vill. 4; 2 Cor. ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Bpapa, 1 Cor. vi. 13, vill. 8, x. 3, a@4.; Heb. ix. 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Bpaors is used for “food” (Z/. 1. 210, a/.); and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi. 27,55. There is a similar difference 
between zéous and ropa. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. x1. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads xai év méce, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. ‘Tertullian, however, reads e¢ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second ; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. ‘The apostle might 
have written xai not 7, because Bp@o.s and wéors naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of 7 in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xa¢ is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo@iy rov dprov 4 mivy 76 roryptov, K.7.A., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Ongen, a/. have Kai. 

4 €v pépe, “in the matter of”; compare é rovr@ To pepe, 
2 Cor. ill. 10, ix. 3; pépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like rifévat, as in Plato, Rep. 1. 348 E, & 
dperjs kai codpias riOys pépe ryv adc«iay. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “ part,” ob yap 8) wdvra xaretyov Ta 
aporepa, Chrys. 

doprijs 4 voupnvias 4 caBBdrey. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. 10. 

od$Bara, though plural, means ‘“‘a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Azz. ii. 10. 1, éBdopunv 
ypépay yrs odBBara xadéeirat; also td. i. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Sat. 
i. g. 69, “ hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 31. 

B G have the spelling veozyvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & €orw oxida Tay peddévrav, Td 8é dpa Xpiotod. oxida does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 
many others), which would be cxuaypadia or oxtaypddypa, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of c@ua. A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. o®pa accordingly retains its proper signification 
os body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
ra. pey pyTa TOV xpyopoy oxuds Twas wcavel cwpatoy eva: opposed 
to 7a ideorara drnOeia mpaypara, Josephus, Bell. Jud. i. 2. 5, 
oxiav alrnodpevos Bacrrelas, 4 ns Tracey | éauto TO capa. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, oxtay éxwv 6 vopos Tov pedddvrwv ayabav, ovx 
aityy Tiv eixdva Tov mpaypatwrv: tb. Vill. 5, oxug AaTpEvovot Tov 
érovpaviwv. The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes Jdefore the substance (7 oxea 
mporpexet TOU Twparos), iS not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: ™po- 
Aap Baver 7 7 OKLA TO gop dvi xovros TOU gwrds’ ws elvar oxidy pev 
rov vopov capa. dé ryv xdpiv, pis Sé Tov Seawdryy Xpicrov. 

Meyer again presses the tense of éort so far as to infer that ra 
péovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
Kay bcabyKn (rather ra THs Katvas SaOnxys), but belong “ wholly ” 
to the aiay péAAwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur 7” su@ maturd, abstractae a circumstantlis 
temporis.” Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if 7a péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the axa would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards capa as denoting ra pedAovra in their con- 
crete organisation, #.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

tod Xprorod, 7.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
x* AC P17 a/, Oec.; omitted in x° DG K L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pév ody 
rovro orifovor’ To dé capa, Xpiocrod, 7 Se dAnOeia exit Xpicrod 
yéyovey’ oft 8%, 7d S& copa Xpicrod pydeis tyas xaraBpaBevérw, 
roureotiv, érnpeatérw. So Augustine, £p. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently & also) @/., Eth. 

18. Mydeis Spas xataBpaPeuérw. KxataBpaBevew is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. Ad. 
Pp. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
dua ravrnv tHy aitiay émurrdpeOa Zrpatwva td Mediov xataBpaBev- 
Oévra cai mapa mdvta ta Sixara ariyuwhévra. Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to aruita. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom. //, A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, ovrws 
ovde 6 pvbixos Bpidpews ira gpovet TH watpi, GAA KataBpaBeve 
airov, ws gacw of madatot, ToU voixod Oecpod mpolépevos rd 
dixacov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words as dacw of taAatoi, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb BpaBevev, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBevs or umpire,” awarding the prize, BpaBeiov (1 Cor. ix. 24; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, év rq KAnpwooe TH 
tuxnv BpaBevoevy. The same writer, PArl. c. 29, uses ta apd 
(rivos) BpaBevepeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, O/ p. 36, 7, ra rév dAwv dixaca BpaBevay is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, 11, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rotrov tov tpdmov tpov 
Tavra BpaBevdvruy, osephus, Ant, Ix. I. 1, has : TapekeevraTo 
pndevds otrws Jos Tov dixaiou m povoovpLevovs Kpiveuv Tots dxAous cee 
BpaBevev dé a dract ro Ioov; and Ant. xiv. 9. 5, ws €i Kat TroA€ pov 
poras BpaBever 7d Oetov. Compare also Col. iii. 15, 7 €ipyvy tov 
Xpiorod BpaBevérw év rats xapdiais buav. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBevew, xaraBp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (af. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xaraxpwérw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of xataxpwérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otsu Norvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation 1s: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and _ similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBevewv, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ap. Suicer) says: xaraBpaBevev éore 76 
BH vixnoavra ago tov. BpaBelov, adr’ érépw Siddvac aird. This 
implies that 6 xaraBpaBevwv is the judge. Suidas’ words are: ro 
GdXov aywveLopévov GdAAov orepavoicba A€yeae 6 amdoroAas KaTa- 
BpaBeverOar. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@éAwv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” #.e. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of #&uv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

Odtwv év tamewoppoodvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 


the Hebrew "3 yin, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the . 


Hebrew verb does not mean GéAeav, but etooxen); of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x. 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. 1, cxlvil. 10). 
In 1 Chron. Xxvlll. 4, the same words occur as a rendering 
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of "3 myx. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZJ. Patr. Asher 
1., €av ovv 4 Wuy7 OéAn ev Kad. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St. 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, @édey év is not found. 
The expression OeAytas vopov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc, that is in 
question. 

Alford connects @éAwy with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. itl. 5, AavOave. yap avrovs rovro 
GéXovras. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OéAovow spas xataBpaBevew d1a rarevodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect @éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xataBpaBevev. So Theodoret: rotro rotvw ovve- 
BovaAevov exeivor yiverOat, tarevodpooivy Snbev Kexpnyévor (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. ‘Theodoret, indeed, presses 6éAwv too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, @/. It also corresponds well with 
éOeX0Ppnoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to 6é€Awv, but connects it with 
€uBarevwr. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz, 6éAywyv, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad Joc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éA@wv, suggested by Toup (Zmend. in Suidam, 
ll. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if éA@dv had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into @éAwy. Hort 
conjectures év é@eAcrarevodpooivy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of é#eAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Z/. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat ‘¢helodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic s¢helohumitis, 
quod plenius dicitur ¢helon humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem.’” 
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év tamwewodpoodvn Kat Opnoxeia tiv dyyéAwv. az. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. i. rz. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following O@pyoxeig. tov dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this Opyoxeia, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aé€yovres ds ddparos 6 TeV 
dAwy Weds, aveduxrés te Kai dxatdAntros, kai mpooyjxe Sia Tov 
dyyéAwy tiv Oeiav ebpevecay mpayparevecOar. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, ws raya rod rov Xpuoror 
éruxadeioOar mpos Ta elpnpéva peiLovos ovros THs nueTépas afias 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Norcan Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Chnist; nor 
does this view of tarevodp. agree with the following & éwpaxer, 
x.t.'.. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of r@ vopw ovvryopotvres Kai tovs ayyéAouvs oéBev 
abrots elonyowvro, da tovtwv Aéyovres SeddcGat tov vopov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: xai péxpe O¢ rod viv edxrypia Tov dyiov MiyanA rap’ éxeivoes 
Kal Tows Gpopots eoriv ideiv. 

& édpaxey éuBatedew or & ph édpaxev éuParedwv. éuBarevev is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBarys). So with gen. Soph. 
Oced. Tyr. 845, éuBarevev warpitdos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
Heracl. 875, xX\npous 8 éuBarevoeorGe yOoves: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, W 6 Baxxewras aie 
Avévucos éuBareve. It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade.” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De laut. Noe. 11. 19, 


“As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 


sought-for water,” otrws of mporwrépw xwpovvtes ToY ErtoTHMOV Kai 
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émirAéov éuBarevovres aitais, ddvvaroton Tov TéXous emupavoas : and 

so perhaps 2 Macc. i. 30, TO pay éuBarevew kat wept wavrwy 
movetoGat Adyov .. . TH THS ioTopias dpxyyery KaOyxe (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground ”), Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roApmpov 
éuBarevev id drepw Oyprov prow. Nemes. De Nat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), otpavoy éuBarevear TH Oewpia. 

If we read éwpaxev the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
‘“‘taking his stand ‘upon,” as RV. marg. or “‘ poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, ‘‘ making 
parade with.” ‘What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his “ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect éwpaxey as well as the expressive ¢ufa- 
tevwv. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text @ pz éwpaxev conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of /az¢h—whose 
very charter is paxdptoe of py iddvres xal wemcorevxores—to blame 
aman or a teacher for @ py éwpaxey éuBarevew.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative : 

MSS.: 8* ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Zf. 121 aa 
Alg. i. p. 880) ; codd. mentioned by Augustine (Z/. 149, ii. p. 514). 

Versions : Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cout. Marc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation. 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ‘‘in his quae ‘videt ”). <Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De Ja Rue); Lucifer’s De non conv. c. haer. 
p- 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus: ‘inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex N.T, ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative 74: 

MSS.: CK I. P and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. /#2 Kom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: ‘‘at ag legit.” & uh 
éwpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /# Ps. 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, ‘John Dam. 

With od, N°C DG. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads p%, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted by way of correction 
in 8 and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The ‘‘ deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of n#. The words of the former are: 
** Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: ‘‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH. 
(see fost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fost). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Revision Revised, 


. 356). 

Pightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the negative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures alwpa (or éwpg) xeveuBaredwr, ‘raised aloft, treading 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevwy, being ‘‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form éwpg into aldp¢g, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xeveuBarever does not itself occur, but xeveuBareiy is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Toy vouw . . . pupla wdavnOévra Kal woddd KeveuBarijoavra ; i. p. 596, 
god 5¢ ph xevepBarelrw 6 vos. The other word, alwpa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Soma. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
brorupotpevos tx’ alupas ppevdv xal Kevod pvojuaros; Quod Deus Immut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), domwep éx’ alwpas rivos Wevdods xal dBeBalov ddéns PopetcOar 
xara xevol Balvorra. 

Dr. C. Taylor ( Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBarevwy. There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éwpa (or 4 
édpaxer) xevepBarevwr. éwpaxev is better than éwpa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks xeveuSarevwy fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eixi guotodpevos. ix is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “rashly, 
uselessly.” But eix7 in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv. 11), except Gal. itl. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after éra@ere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly” ; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden; but it equally admits the other 
sense, ‘without reason,” which it has in Matt. v. 22, and this is 
more suitable to @uatovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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iS a sharp irony in the contrast between Ta ewvoppoovvy and _puatov- 
prevos. 0 O€ ¥ puorovpevos ™ Tamewoppoovvy évavTtov OvK éore’ TV 
peév yap éoxyrrovto, Tod dé tudov 7d wados axpiBOs repiéxeTo, 
Theodoret. 

imd tod vods Tis capxds attod. ‘By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vods as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odpé or wvetpya ; cf. Rom. i. 28, xii. 2; 
1 Tim. vi. 5; Tit. i. 15, and Rom. vil. 25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. 1. 24, “which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to ‘deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as ‘‘ of Satan.” 

19. xat od xparéy. ‘‘ And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
Kparety with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, kp. tiv mapadoow : 
Acts ii. 24, ovx fv Suvardv xparetoOae airov ta’ adrov: iii. 11, 
Kpatouvtos 5€ avrov tov Ilérpoy xai ‘Iwdvyyy: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
ll. I, 13, 14, 15, 25, ill. 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

thy xepadhy, é€ of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpuorod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards od 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpurrov. 

é€ is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the od xparay, «.7.A., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

did tay Addy kat ouvdéopwv. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvderpos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure 1s to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émtxopnyoupevoy Kat oupPiBafdpuevov. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
ocvvappodoyovpevov kai ovpBiBafopevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émtxop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. ili. 5; 2 Pet. 1. 5, 11. 
éxc indicates rather direction than intensity. émrexop. seems to be 
the function of the adaz, ovp pip. of the cvvdeopor. For the passive 
of émtyop. , compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, moAAats ddoppais éx pucews 
xexopryynevos, Arist. ol. iv. 1, o@pa KddAdwora sepuKds Kat 
K€xoprynpevov. 

auger Thy alv€yow, cognate accusative ; not a periphrasis, nor 
added ‘“‘to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the avéyous as tov @eov, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iit. 6, 
6 @cds nigavey. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is 76 copa itself which rv avfgnow rod 
owparos Tovetrat eis oixodouyny éavrod év ayary. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. ‘‘The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer's view of dat (see on Eph. )). Theophylact also remarks : 
amo THS kepahijs waca aicOyots Kai waca Kivnots. 

20. ei dweOdvere ody Xpiord. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
“if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dd tOv orotxeiwy Tod Kéopou. drobvyoKew dé occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. il. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

ti ds Ladvres év xéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iti. 3. To live in the world would be elvat év rq capxi. 

SoyparifeOe. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub- 
jected) to ordinances?” The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 


4 
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The verb doyparifey occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “‘to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


ody of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only &* and X*% 
Tq before Xpior@p scarcely any. 


21. “ph apy pydé yedoyn pyde Giyns.” Examples of the ddy- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” drreo@at is stronger 


than Oeyydvew, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
: touching.” Thus Themist. Paraphr. Arist. 94, 4 Trav {owv ady 
Kpiores éort Kat dvridnyes TOU , Oyyavorros. _ Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
1, 3- 55 oti oF, pavar, Opa, Gray pey Tov aprov avy, eis ovdey THY 
xeipa dx opopevor, dtav 5é TovTwy Tivds Oiyys eiOis droxabaipes THV 
xéipa eis Ta XEtpopaxTpa. In the N. T. comp. Matt. Vill. 35 jaro 
abrod 6 “Ingois: tb. 15, THs Xe—pos avrAs : John xx. 17, pL pov amrrou 
(often in the Gospel) : 1 Cor. vil. 1, yuvatxos py dwrecOar: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, dxafdprov pn amrecOe. Ovyydvev occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “ tangere” for dwreoOa:, and “ con- 
trectare” for Otyeiv. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for ech 
of the three verbs; for example, for ayy (yvvatxés), which others 
have supplied to @yps. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvovrwv 
yopev ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, pro- 
hibentis” (Zfés/, cxix., il, p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 


interpretation, which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 
18 | 
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22. (& dor. wdvta eis pOopdav ry amoxpyce.) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For efvas eis compare Acts vili. 20, ely els dmwAciay: 2 Pet. 11. 12, 
yeyernpéva ... eis GAwow Kai POopdav. dlopa has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; amdoxypyors meaning “ using up,” 
“consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 
merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, €is 
ddedpova éxBadXerac: so much so, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 2d. viii. 8, where the principle is expressed, ‘‘ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. Theodoret 
SayS: Ov oKoTEiTEe GS poviov TOUTwWY OvdEV’ eis KOMpOV yap GIravTe. 
peraBdAderat: and Oecumenius: Oopa ydp, pyciv, broKeras év TO 
adedpavt. 

Other interpretations are as follow :— : 

First, the antecedent of 4 is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which dcyuara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a/ For this 
sense of $Oopa, see Gal. vi. 8. But droxpyous never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpyots be suitable in the sense of ‘ observance,” rypyets. 
Moreover, the addition rq droxpyoes would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: ‘omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara ra évrdApara, x.7r.A4. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; ‘“scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dzoxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Ta évrd\pata Kat Si8acxadias tav dvOpdmav. To be 
connected with wv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These ddypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. didacxadias is a term of wider application than éyraa- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression 1s 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, parnv S€ oéBovrat pe, SiddoKovtes évtdA- 
pata avOpwruv xai Sidacxadias. Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vil. 7. 

23. Grid éorew Adyov pev gxovta godias. ariva= “which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éori 
seems to forbid our separating it from éxovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ov« év typ. Bengel connects it with 
mpos TAnopovHV, K.7.A, 

gory éxovra is not quite the same as éye.; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Aoyos cudias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, o¥d@ Adyov 76 wpayp’ exov éori. 

Aéyov copias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Ao'yov éxew, compare Plato, Epinomis, p. 987 B, 6 pév yap éwodopos 
éxrepos te Sv aires "Adpodirys elvat oxedov éxet A0yov: Herod. v. 66, 
Kreobévys . . . dorep 87 Avyov Exe: THY TvOinv avareioat, 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢Aogodia, ver. 8. The addition of wé& suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 5€ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic od« év ty7q, x.7.4. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Aovyov godias, but to’ év eHeXoOp. «.7.A. This use of nev without 
the S¢ clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. e. 

év €BehoOpnoxeig. ey indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive é0eAoPpyoxeia is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles, writers), but the verb é0e\o9pyoxeiy is explained by Suidas, 
idiom OeAjpart céBev 76 Soxotv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : da 76 ddbwptopévous elvac avrovs ard Tay dAXwv Ota THY 
€OeXorepicooOpyoxeiav wap abrots vevomropevyv (Haer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as éOeAodovAcia (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); eberAompogevos, Thuc. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains: aq’ éavrod yevopevos Kat py Kedevobeis, x.7.A. 
The meaning of é#eAop. is therefore clear; it is “ self-imposed 
worship.” 

Kat Tamewoppoovyn, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of é#eXo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kat dperdia owparos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive dgedia occurs in the definition of éAevbepia in 
[Plato] Def. 412 D, ddedia &v xpyoe Kal év xryoe ovoias. The 
verb ddedety Biov occurs in Thuc. ii. 43; dd. cwudrwv in Lys. Or. 
Fan, 25; cf. apedas éeypavro tots idiows cadpacw eis THY KoWw7V 
cwrypiay, Diod. Sic. xiii. 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “vexatio,” but Vulg. has ‘‘ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z/. 149). 
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After rarewudpoctry, roo voés is added in G de fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a7. 

xal before dgedig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, dgecdig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

dpecdia is the spelling in §B*C DGL and most mss, 


obx éy Tid tivi mpds wAnopoviy capxés. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év riyuq ten of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding dpediq owparos), and wAnop. THs o. of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: ‘Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
aXnopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word paddAov wus . . . tails trepBorais THs TuMpeTpo” 
sogotyros. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odp€ to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to o@yua, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from guwyaros to 
gapxos can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
‘“‘but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this +Anopovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he'will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to zpos. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against” ; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, Azst. An. iii, 21, cuppéper mpos tas deappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, Bonbet apos TavTyV THY po opay : Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. Xil. p. 420, TOU v Sovros aira Tos ddumexias paraxparers : 

p. 476, Bpaxurarny éxovre Svvaptv Os mpds TO TpoKeipevoy ovprTwpa ! 

and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and pos still signifying “with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAnopovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, zpés 
aAynopovynv could only mean “so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év tiuq Twi, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Mere. Cond. 17, Ta 
Kawa. Tov drodnparwv € év Tyg Tiwvi Kai éripeAcia eotiv, and Hom. //. 
1X. 319, ev de in temp, KT). But in these and similar passages 
Tun} means “ estimation,” not objectively “ real value,” and év tiy 
elvac is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of riuy in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
‘‘ value ” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But here 
the interpretation in question supposes tim to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ob . . . tet. This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” #.¢. oddenio. tis means “aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev riz7 tevi, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean : “ not for some (supposed) rip.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovk ev tyup Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Aoyor to revi as participial, and joins éorw with zpos 
wX., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects wpos wAnop. x.7.r. with SoyparilerOe, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ov« év typq Ted as = 
‘not in any real honour done to the body.” ‘ Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a b8acxahia, the ground of 
which is in the ¢vovoteGat bd Tod vods THs capKéds, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, U0. 2, 5. 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ov« ev tip ruc 18 
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thus not to €BeXop. x.7.A. but merely to ddedia cwparos, he replies 
that “‘ if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to adedig.” This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives ru its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It 1s not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take ri in the sense of “honour,” and 
mpos wA. THs gapxos aS= “for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted agedia odparos 
was in very truth wAjopovy ris capxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of zAyopovy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand rin as “ value.” 

Ir. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He is, seated at God’s right hand. 

1. ei ody curnyépOnte 7G Xptotd. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta oOTOLXEta TOD Kogpov is mentioned in ii. 20. «i does not express 
a doubt, but, as in 11. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta Gvw Lnretre, x.t.4. There is no longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if ra eri ris yas, ver. 2, 
were Ta epi Bpwydtwv Kai nuépwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
vi 20; To BpaBetov THs dvw KAnoews, Phil. ii. 14. 

o§ & Xptordés got, x.7.A. e€orw is not the copula: “ where 
Christ 1s, seated,” etc. ‘Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. ta Gvw ppovetre. “Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on ¢yretre. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of “affectus,” ‘‘tendency or bias of the mind.” ‘The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. i. 19, of ra értyera. ppovotvres. Compare Rom. vill. 5. 
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8. dweOdvete ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpumrat shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpurra: expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb 6v7joxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, dméOave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
‘Sis dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Phaedo never confounds OvjcKeyv 
or drofavetvy with reOvdvac. For example, p. 72 C, ef aroOyvjoxoe 
pev wavra, doa Tov Cav peradaBor, érerdy 5é arobdvor, pévoe ev TovTW 
TO oxXypate Ta TEOveaTaA Kai py mad avaBiwoKotTo Gp ov wroAAT 
dvaykn TeAeuTOvta wavra Tevdvat Kai pydev Cyv; 7 reOvdvat having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of rd fv, while dwrofvjoKxev 
was the opposite of avaBiwoxeoOa, 7b. E. 

So Homer, 7/7. y. 365, uses ré6vae with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict cuvnyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpot 77 duaprig, but Cavres Tq 
@ea, Rom. vi. 11. 

toh Spay, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated éy rots érovpavios, Eph. ii. 4-6. 

xéxpurrat. ‘‘Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 €v 7@ xpuTr@ “Iovdaios. 

4. Srav 5 Xpiotés pavepwOH, 4 Loh Hpav. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 éxwv rov 
viov exe. fwyv, 1 John v. 12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. 1. 21. The absence of 5€ or xai makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
‘Sermo absolutus lectorem totum .. . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

davepotofat is used here with propriety instead of dmoxadvr- 
reo Gat, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

TOTE Kat bpets avy adta pavepwhjcecbe év Bd. Compare 1 John 
lll, 2, oidapev OTe €av pavepw6f Gpovot aire eoducba, and Rom. 
Vill. 19, THY dzroxdA wip TiV vidv Tov @eov drrenBéxerat : and on ¢év 
dof, Rom. viii. 17, iva xat ovvdogacbapev, and 18, ry péddAovoav 
ddgav aroxarAvdOjvas eis Has. 


For the reading ; uv is read in BD K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
Origen. 

buadv in SC D* GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 

vay was very likely to be substituted for ju» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding bua and the following duets. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 
vuay ; WH. and Lightfoot 74»; and so Weiss. 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite, 

5. Nexpdoare ov. ‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

ra pédn Ta éwi tis ys. Meyer understands by peéA7 the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of péAy makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the capa ris 
capxos.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra emi 
vs yys. The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarotre: Rom. viii. 13, ef 5é 
mvevpart Tas pages TOD cwHpatos Oavarovre Cnoere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot rod Xpiorod Tiv adpKa eoravpwoav aviv Trois TaOypact Kal Tals 
érOupiats. 

wopveiay, «.7.A. Usually taken in apposition with éAy, either 
directly, as if zopveia, etc., were themselves called péAn, “ membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza; “ naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, #.e. “when I say vexpdoare ta péAn, I mean vexpwoare 
wopveiay, x.t.A., Of which ra »éAy are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members: capa 
kaAet THY Gpaptiay, Rs Kal Ta péAy KatapiOpet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in wotdv oe Eros piyev épkos 
éd0vrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question 1s the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yys. Then zopvetay, x.7.., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dwo0ecGe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present, the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vevi 5& ardOeobe cai Speis ra 
wavra. Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of woré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vovi. 8& droxarnAAdynre (Or aroxaryAAagev): and 26, viv 8& édave- 
pw): and to Eph. ii. 1-5, xai tas... ev als woré.. . & ols 
Kai... wore... 6 5¢ @eos... Kal Gvras Has... cuvelwo- 
motnoev. This construction has been characterised as ‘extremely 
difficult ” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited. 

After duaéy the Rec. Text adds dudv, with 8* AC? D GH K LP most mss., 

Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/. 

It is omitted by & BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. a/. 

wdQ0s is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev rq puxy ywwopeva: waGn, 
éfeus, Suvdpets. maby he defines as ols Ererac Hdovy 7} AVmn, including 
éxiOvpia, opyy, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
‘‘ passion.” 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (adn atipias, Rom. i. 26; év wade 
ériOupias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that wa0os 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wa6y 
dtiuias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic . 
justification,—but generally “ passion,” as RV. 

érvOupiay xaxqv. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than awafos. idov, yerix@s 7o nav ele’ mdvta yap émOupia 
xaxy, BaoKavia, épyy, Avrn, Chrys. emiGvpia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense; cf. John viu. 44; hence the necessity for xax7jv. 

kal Thy wAeovegiay, x.t.A. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

Arts €or. ‘Seeing it is.” 

6. 8 a. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read dv’ o. 

épxerat } Spy) tod Geos. After @eov, Rec. adds: €wi rovs viods 
THs ameHetas, as in Eph. v. 6. 


The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication’ apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
@coi: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary fer his 

urpose. 
Ambicaastel omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 
words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from that place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The xai dpeis, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental, The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH., Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7. €v ols xal dpets weprteramjoaréd tote, Ste Lire év rouvtois. The 
reading rovrots is certain, being that of SABC D* aZ._ aitrois is 
read in D°GKL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ofs and rovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that {jy év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, év 
dpapria, Rom. vi. 2; €v xdopw, li. 20; €v aapxi, Phil. i, 22. So 
in classical writers, ev dperp, €v piAocodia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ofs as masc., rovrows neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, €f rots viots 
mis azeBeias ev ols Kal Hpeis mavres aveotpadynpey wore, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
meptrarety ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ofs as neuter, since 
repimatey ev is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. i. 2, 10, 
iv. 17, Vv. 2. In 2 Thess. ii. 11, indeed, we have tivas wepurarovv- 
tas ev tiv araxrws: but the addition of ardxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ev rais értOvpias ras 
capkos Hpov. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ols aveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause ézi +. vi. +. 
am, is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ote eLijte ev TouTots, 7.¢. before ye died to the world ; e{jre being 
in contrast with dzefavere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
wepieratnoare, aorist, because denoting single acts, e{yre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
v. 25, eb Capey mrvevpari, mvevpate Kat orotxopev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quaemadmodum potentia et actus ; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. 

8. vuvt 5é, in contrast to the wore above. kat tpeis, “ ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. 1. 22. 

ta mdvra, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if ra wéyra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

dmobeoGe, “‘ put ye away.” 

dpynyv, «17.4. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aicxpodoyia occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious BAacdya finds 
expression. Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls éynpa aopvetas), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of chanty. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” 4 xara 
tav didtwv aicypodoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, ep. iii. p. 395 E, xaxyyopotvrds Te Kai Kwpw- 
dovvras aAAnAOovs Kai ailoxypoAocyotvras. Compare aicxpa érea, Hom. 
Ll. y. 38. 

Ne tod oTdépatos Spay, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on drdé6ecGe, and belonging to both BAac¢. and aioyp. 

9. pi pevdeobe eis dAAHAOUs. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
eis does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevorat eis THY ceavrov Wuxyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dmexducdpevot, «.t.A. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xui. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; I Thess. v. 8, vppwper evdvodpevor, x.t.A.; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from dd6erGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évdvoduevor, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
secondly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by otv. On dmexdvodpevor see ii. 11, 15. 

tov wadatdv dvOpwrov. See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. xat é€vducdpevor tv véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
évdvcucOat rov Kawvov avOp. véos, unlike xatvos, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xawvorns is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of évdvcacOat rév véov dv@. is that Christ is ra 
mwavTa Kat év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpiorov 
évdvoacGa, Gal. 11. 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos av@p. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 waAauds 
dvOp. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
FE-ph. 20, has the expression eis rov xatvov dvOpwrov ‘Incotv Xporov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvaxatvoupevoy, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all (xrio6évra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow jpav 
[dvOpwzos] dvaxawvourat npépa Kat ip-€p, and the opposite, TOV 
madaov dvOp. tov POepouevov, Eph. iv. 22, The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

avaxawvow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
dvaxawvitw. The substantive Ryanclvets (Rom. xii. 2; Tit. 111. 5) 
is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis émiyvwow. “ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” #.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained ; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect kar eixéva with advaxav. and to supply the object 
of ér’yvwors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. 1. 9, tva rAnpwOnre ryv ériyvwow Tov Oed7- 
paros av’rov, and il. 2, eis ér’yvwow Tod pvornpiov, «.7.X. 

kar eixova, k.t.A. Tobe connected with dvaxatvovpevoy as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

Tod KTicavtos aétéy. 6 xrioas according to Chrysostom, a/, is 
Christ ; but 6 xrioas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. adrov is the new man, not rov 
advOpwrov generally. Compare «ricfevra in Eph. iv. 24, and xawy 
xrious, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airév to tov dvaxawovpevov. As Christ is the eixwy 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixwv of God, 

and accordingly interprets, ‘‘ after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sion in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyérvmov wapddeypa, idéa Tov 
iSéwv 6 @eod Aoyos : and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixdva obliges us to take xar’ eixdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @eov, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=‘“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 
UL. Bwov odk és. Compare Gal. il. 28. This é% is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor:, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éor: understood, as in wdpa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveor. That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ov« é év tiv oddeis codds. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption) ; thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

"EXAnv Kal “lovSatos. In contrast with "Iovdatos, “EAXnv means 
simply “ Gentile” ; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

wepitopy Kat dxpoBuotia. Abstract for concrete. This clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
‘“‘barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAnves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miller: 
““Not till that word darbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by 4vother, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed ‘as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity ” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, 1st Ser. p. 81. The whole 
passage is too long to cite). 

XxUOys. The natural antithesis to BapBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “‘barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle ‘‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as evvopuor (Aesch. Frag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpayd trav Onpiwy Suadépovtes (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a climax similar to that before us, “ quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?” (/” Pisonem, vii.). The 
word 2«v@ns was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvaors. 

Soddos, é\edbepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

wdvra and ra wdvra are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 
Pp. 240, mavr éxeivos Fv avrois: cont. Ariston, p. 660, qwavTa WV 
“AA€€avbpos ; : Lucian, De Morte Peregr. Ul, apobirns Kai Evvaywyevs, 
Kat T a wavTa pLovos avros Ov. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which Gods forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern, mutual teaching 
and admonition, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done in the name of Jesus Christ. 

12. évducacGe ody, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

ds éxXextot rol Geos. Cf. Rom. vili. 33; Tit.i.1. In St. Paul 
xAnrot and éxXexroit, xAnows and exAoyy (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. wmiters 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where KAnrot and éxAexrot 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 @/.). ds éxAexrot has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the éxAoyy is 
presupposed i in what is said in vv. 10, 11. 

Gyvor Kat Fyamnpévor are best taken as predicates of €xAéxror, 
which with and without tov @eov is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


cal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


omAdyxva oixtippod. “A heart of compassion.” omdAdyyva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “ heart.” 
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The singular oixripyod is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 

xpynorétnra, cf. Eph. u. 7. 

tanevoppoouvn. Eph. iv. 2, mpavryta paxpobupiay, sbid. 

18. dvexdpevor dAAHAY, 252d. 

Kat xapiLdpevot éautots. For the variation from dAA7Awv to 
éavrots, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than dAA7Aots would the correspondence with 6 xvpuos éxapioato 
UpLLY. 

poppy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In classical writers éyew poudyy is frequent. “Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 

Kalas Kat & Kiptog éxapicato bpiv. ‘To be connected with the 
following words, ovrw xai ders (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xaprCopuevor, but xapi{eoGe (€avrois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kvpwos=6 Xpiords, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év Xpior@. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 4 xdpts rod xupiov yav corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kuptos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xafws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a/.). 

The reading cannot be regarded as certain, For 6 xépios are A BD* 
Ga2i3defg Vulg. Pelag. 

For 6 Xpucrés, 8° C Db K L P almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab. (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Theodoret, a/. 
x* has 6 Oeds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Ocds év Xpior~. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z/. 148), but in another 6 Kupios. 

It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xporés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of Kuptos, especially as it occurs in Eph. 


iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kupios originated in an attempt at conformation with the 


passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kiptos. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpeorés, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin, 

14, émit waot S€ todtos. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcac6e has still to be 
carried on. 

8 éorw. The pronoun is not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Row. 
7, dptov @eotv Oédw, 6 éorw cap§ Xpicrov: Magn. 10, véav Cipnv 
6 éorw ‘Incots Xpiords. In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 éorw = “id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Aerra 
dvo, 6 éott KodpavrTys: XV. 42, mapacKevy, 6 éott tpoodBBarov. In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.t.A. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. dyaryv and ovvd. 7. reA. Should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, awAcovéxtys, 6 éoriv eidwAoAarpys, and Ign. 
Trall. 7, dvaxrjnocac$e éavrovs év wiore: 6 éotiy cap Tov Kvpiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. «iSwAoAdrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word Acovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvdecpos, «.7.., explains the view taken of 
dydarnv when ert rao rovros is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be 76 évévcacOan ry ayarnv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

aivderpos THs TededtnTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. dyvra éxeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atry ovediyye: dorep av eins ayabdv, ravrys 
drovons ovdév eorwv, &\AG Stappet, to which Theoph. adds t:réxpuces 
ovTa., 

tis TeXerdrnTos. As it is the ovvdeopos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of reAeudrys, as if=ra 
THv TeAcoryTa aowovvra, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of déydzr7. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in £fzct. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: xad@s of [vOuyopetoe 
mepiocas Tov GAAwv dperav TH diriay éripwv Kai cuvderpov abTHy 
macav Tav apetav Eeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves ovvdecuos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
al, understand by ovvdecpos the “totality,” as in Hercdian, iv. 
12. 11, TavTa TOV o. Tov emiotoAav, “the whole bundle o: letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovvdeopnos being used figuratively in 
this sense ; nor does it agree with the context, in which dyar7 is 
represented as put on ézi mao, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvdeopos is one of 
apposition. 

For reXevéryros D* Gd eg and Ambrosiaster have évéryros. 
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15. Kai 4 eipfvy tod Xpiorod. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipyvyy tiv epnv 
diSwpe tpiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBeuérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraBpafevéry, 11. 18. 
As there observed, BpaBevw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
general. Josephus, 42¢. IV. 3. 2; uses it as synonymous with 
Otoxeiy 5 ; Moses, i in his prayer, Says : TavTaQ OY Mpovoig StotKetrat, 
Kal pdev avroparws, dda xara BovAyow BpaBevopevor THV oNV 
eis TéAos Epxerat, Again, 1b. BpaBevwy 6 Gpovotay Kat eipyvyy. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 A, od Oavpacrov S& wap drAnbeig 
BpaBevosor. 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify ‘will and pleasure.” ‘Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rose. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Amn. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
1S suggested by | it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, ordBiov 
&vdov éroinoe ev trois Aoywpots, Kat adyava kat aOAnow Kat Bpa- 
Bevryy. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle i in your hearts.” 

év rais xapSiatg Spay. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpicrof is the reading of 8* A BC* D* GP 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm, Eth. 

Geod is in NCC? DOK L117, Goth. As % elpfyn roi Oeo8 occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Qeof for Xprorof is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpjvy roi Oeod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, Ahas Xptorof. Bengel and others who defend the reading Oco6 here, 
suppose Xpicrof to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis fv kal éxAjOnte. This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vil. 15, é& eipyvy KxéxAnxey 
pas © Weds. 
év évi cdpan. Not=cis & capa, but expressing the result of 
their calling; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, THpety THY &vorynra rod wvevparos &y To TUdéopw TIS 
epyyvys, “Ev odpa xai ty rvedua, «.7.X. 

cat ebydpioto: yiverGe, ‘And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. +ytveo@e is used because the ideal is not yet reached. 
ebxdpioros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “ pleasant ” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuv7 ebydpioros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyoroi). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche ; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. & Adyos Tod Xpiorod. In 1 Thess. i. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
6 Adyos rod Kvpiov, but more usually 6 A. rod @eod. The change 
here is probably owing to the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in edayyéAtov Xpiorod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
1 John il. 14, 6 Adyos rod @eod év ipiv pwéver, with 25. i. 10, 6 Adyos 
airov ovx éoriv év vuiy: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, ovveiyero ra 
Ady (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, 7 
didacxaria, ra. Sdypara, 7» wapaiveris. See on Lk. viii. 11. 

év Spiv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, é 
iptv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mdouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év rdoy copia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19; but this only decides that paAots, x.7.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évorxeirw is. already qualified by 
wAoveiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, vov8erotvres 
awdvra, avOpwrov Kai Siddoxovtes wavta avOpwrov ev macy codia. 
Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On 88doxovres and vouSetodvres comp. 1. 28; and on warpois, 
x.7.4., Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


xal both before and after Suvas is omitted by NABC* D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. ai. 

It was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
umission is quite Pauline. 


év [7H] xdpere. 
Tp is inserted in %° B DG 673, Chrys. comm. 
Omitted in § AKL (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev xape 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xdpis may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For 7 xdpis 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 7 xdpis pe?” tpaov: Acts 
XVili. 27, Tots wemurrevkdce Oia THS xaptros: 2 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. v. 4; 
Eph, iv. 7; Phil. L 7, ovyxowwvovs pov tis xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 4 xdpis is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 7 x. rov @eov. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év rq xdpure. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpis in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ef d& éyo 
xdpire peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets ydpert in the 
following clause: trép of €yw edxapicr®. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous evxapiorot. Meyer, 
on the supposition that xdpis is understood as “thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of xdpis that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced: in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes yxapes in the 
sense ‘“venustas,” ‘“pleasingness,” pera xapiros xal yndovns mvev- 
parikns dorep yap 7a GvOpirwa aopata xapw éxev Soxovouw, ei py 
TvevpariKyy, ovTw Ta Oia, Tvevparixyny ; SO also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of Xapes Ps. xlv. 3, efexvOn xapis €v xetAeot cov ; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyor oroparos copes xapis ; 3 Luke 1 iv. 22, Bavpagor é El TOUS 
Adyors THS xaptros ; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos bpioy WAVTOTE év xdpere. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (Phil. i. 38), 9 r&v Adyww xdpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue €y xapere adorres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
ut etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading ev 
vy «xapdiq and interpreting it as = “ex animo, t.e. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of év rp 
xapdia. tpav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5. 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to ev doy copia, év 
TH} xdpirt is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

adores év Tats kapBiats épav. These words may either specify 
another effect of the évomxelv, «.7.d. (Alford, a/. ), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the dddeoxovres, 
x.t.d. If rj xapire is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


éy tais xapdlas is 7 conte: by dig eid ae NABCD*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Chrys. 

év Tp xapdlg is 3 ported by D° K a most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 

T@ Oe@ is the reading of SNA BC* D*G 17 47 67? ai, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. ai. 

Tg Kuply is that of C* D°K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, a/. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph, having TO 
Kuply without variation. 


17. xat wav & te ddv woujre ev doyy h év épye. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, was otv doris Sporoynoe 2 + 5 Ofo- 
Aoyynow Kayo é& air@: Luke xl. 10. As way would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by wavra. 

wdvra. We might supply to this zrovotvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply zovetre, especially as 
edxapiorowrres is subordinate. 

év dvépart Kupiou ‘Ind. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov "Incof is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inoot Xpiorod, AC D* Gg. 
. eee "Inoot Xprof, X, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a7. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 

oh. Eth. 

Before warpl, xal is added in DG K L and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg. 
Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20) It is absent from SABC, Sah. 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what ts done 1s done “in the Lord.” 
18. ai yuvaixes, x.t.A. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


t8lous, prefixed in Rec. Text to dv3pdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


és dvjxev, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & od« dvjxey: Acts xxii. 22, ov yap 
xabnxey avrov pv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present “owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

év Kupiw is to be joined with dvjxev, not with irordccecOe : see 
ver. 20, evdpecrov éorw évy Kupiy, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. of dvBpes, «.7.A. = Eph. v. 25. 

ph mxpatverOe. ‘ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness.” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), rov Oupov mpaivew x. py axpaxoAotvra, yuvaikeiws mixpawwo- 
pevov, StareAciy: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pydevi pyre mexpaiverOat pire 
pvynouaxeiv. The adjective mu«pés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen. 303, Srav wdc mepos Evvy 
yuvaixi . . . Gavely xpdricrov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men pos ytvata dtaruxpatvovrat, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOar of just anger. De Vita Moysts, i. pp. 135, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. +a téxwa, «7.4. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, xara mdyra. 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. | 

eddpecrov. There is no need to supply r@ @ed ; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like mpoogA7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by év Kupiw. In Rom. xii, 2 etddpeorov seems also to be 
absolute, 76 OéAnpa Tod @eod 16 dyaboy Kai eidp. xai réAevov. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of éy Kuply, rg@ Kuply, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/. 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to eddpeoroy. 


21. ph épeOifere. “ Do not irritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
1X, 2 it is used in a good sense. 

There is another reading, wapopyl{ere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NAC D* GK L a/, Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), Theoph. 
épeOlfere is read in B D™ K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. 

the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 
wapopyifere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 

ta ph &0updow. ‘That they may not lose heart.” ‘“Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. oi Bo0ddo1, «.r.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

oBovpevor tov Kuptoy, z.c. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots xara odpxa Kvpiows. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by as, whereas dvOpwrdpecxo: is. It is taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


dv dp0aApo8ovrclars, the plural is read with & C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 

ABDG, a/., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kvpioy is the reading of 8* ABC D* GL ai, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. ai, 

Ged» is read in N° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 8 dav worfre. This is the correct reading, with 8* A B C (D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy for édy). 

The Rec. Text has xal ray 8 rt édy, with DK L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without xal), This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


x Wuxijs. Eph. vi. 6. pera edvoias. My pera SovrAuxys avayxys, 
GANG pera etevHepias Kat wrpoaipéoews, Chrys. 

épydfeoGe. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

ds TO Kupig, «7.4. Eph. vi. 7, 24, dd Kvpiov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
mwapé Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (wapd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i. 12. 

24. thy dvranrddoaw. ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis kAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

7@ Kupiw XpioTd Soudedere. -ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after r@, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D® K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, XA BC D® 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have rod xuplou (jGr Inoot) Xporob @ Sovdetere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvptos Xpiords 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have rd Kupiw yyay Xprora, some MSS. omit jpov: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. ili. 15 Kvpsoy is 
predicate of rov Xpiordv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpiy here as relative to SovAevere, The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes SovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous d76 Kvpiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require &s 7@ Kvupiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds, see Rom. xii. 11, 7G Kupiw dovredvovres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, as is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (yép) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 6 ydp dducdv xopretrar & Adixynoer, cai odx €or. mpogwrodnwpia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ovx éore zpoco- 
moAnyia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
In position. 6 ddcxwv, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave ; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 Sdékacov in iv. 1. Hence 6 adicav in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be- 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, xd» 
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py tiynre dyabav dyrarodocewy mapa tov Serrorov, éori Stxaroxpir | B 
bs ovx olde hehe kat Searorov Suadopdy, dAAa Sixaiav ciodéper ri 
¥npov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the dédiucay to be 
the slave. ‘Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel ; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 8 aducav (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, #4. ver. 9, rpoowmroAnwia otx gore rap aire, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

kometrar, “Shall be requited for ”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
mporwmohnyia, tb. 9. 

4B8inyoer. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopuetrat. 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For ydp, XA BCD*G 17 al, Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem. af 
For 64, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, "al. 

IV. 1. 1d Sixacov cai rhy lodryta. “Justice and fairness.” iodrys 
differs from 76 dixacov nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind, Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Princ. ii. p. 401, todryns pey obv Thy éx Tov trnxowy evo Kat 
doporciav dporBas Suatas dvrexrivoyvrwv dmepyacerat. Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 1rd dix. xal rv 
looryra tapéxeoOe: nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
Kat tyes éxere Kupuoy, not as in Eph., atraw xat tpav. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra ard in Eph. (ot xvpiot, ra aira rovetre 
apos abrovs) as illustrating ¢ loorns here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. isdryra od THY ivorysay éxdAecer, ddAG id 
ampoonKxovoay éryséAeay, hs mapa tav Seoworay adrodavew xpy TOvs 
olxeras, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mapéxeoGe. “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
4s added the apostle’s request that they would pray for himself tn his 
work. Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech. 

2. TH Mpoveuyf mpooxaprepetre= Rom. xii. 12; cf. 1 Thess. 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts 1. 14, ii. 46, 
VL. 4. 

yenyopoivres év adrfj. “Being watchful in it,” ze. not careless 
in the act. éwedy yap rd Kaprepety év rats edyais pabupety an 
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rowel, Sua TodTd yor ypyyopovvres Tovrea. vighovres, py peuPopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év edxapiorig, With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment ; cf. 
ii 7 ). avTn yep 7 Gdn buy cox) n ebxapurriay éxovoa t dirép wavTwv 
ov lope Kal dv ovx lope, dv eb éraboney fy eOA( Roper, trip trav 
KOWaY evEpyeTtov, Theophylact. 

3. mpocevxspevor dpa xat mept Hpdv. “Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

wa. The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

@vpav tod Adyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, #.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret Ovpav rod 
Adyov as “the door of our speech, ’ 4.é. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, iva pos S067 Abyos év dvoiger Tov 
ordpatos pov, but certainly not consistent with rod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word.” 

AaAfjoa, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” ro 
puoryptov, K.7.A., 1. 26, ii, 2; see Eph. 1. 9. 

Se 8 wat SéSeuar. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses déey in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpoi, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
déopuos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4. tva avepdow, «.t.A. Generally taken as dependent on the 
' previous clause, ‘‘that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxdpevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédenar, “vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
ra Seopa pavepot airov, od ovoxiafer: but this is quite untenable. - 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent ‘on dédeua, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that qdavepoty 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pva- 
Typiov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dédenar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on dei, not as. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20. 


3 8 is the reading of NACDKL nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
em. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have &’ 8», apparently a correction to suit 
Xperred, but destroying the point of the sentence. 


5. év copia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

upés. “ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” #.¢. your behaviour 
towards them. | 

tods €£w. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, zpos ra 
BEAN Ta oiKxeia ov Tooaurns Huty Sei dodadeias, Cons mpds Tos efw" 
&v0a yap ddeA doi, eici Kat ovyyvGpat roAXai Kai ayabal. 

tov xatpov éfayopdfowres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dri ai 7pépar rovnpal eiowy. 

6. & Aédyos Spav mdvrote €v ydpitt. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos tovs éfw. On xdpis=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdprs 
Adywv is frequent in classical writers. 

ddatt hpripevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. ‘Compare Plut. Jor. 
Pp. 514F, xdpw twa mapackevdfovres dAAxAots, domep dAci Tots 
Adyots epyvovvovar THY Scar peBiv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 8¢ réy aAay 
Svvapis «2. xapw aitd Kal Hdovyv wxpooriOyar. das is a later 
form. 

eidévat, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, was Set &vi éxdore 
dmoxpiver Oar, “to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yéyova 
wavta wa mwdvtTws twas awow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply. 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7 ta xat épé= Phil. 1. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yvwpicer. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

é dyamnrés adeXpds = Eph. Le. 

Kat moTds SidKovos kat odvSoudos év Kupiw. év Kvpiy i 1S probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which ddeA dds does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. 4c we have morros didxovos év Kupiy. civsou\or i 1S perhaps 
added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
murros probably covers both substantives. 

8. dv Ewepwpa, «.t.A. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has tva yoo 7a wept Sudy, with 2 C 
Dbo K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly), 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

va yrare rd wepl jyov, A BD* G P a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
a ea Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yva@re with dudy. N° at first corrected bud to judy to suit yvGre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yvq@ for yvGre. The 
context, with the emphatic els atrd rodro, so obviously requires yvOre .. . 
nav, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, els aérd roiro tva 
yvare, x.7T.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atrd rodro tva 
vy, «.7.X. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
equally improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from ve accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when Juv had once been wnitten in error for judy (as in 
N*), yw@re would be read yv@ ve, as in 111 and John Dam. OA. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klépper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading, 


9. odv *Ovncipw 16 mortd Kai dyamntd d8€X$. Observe the 
delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as: subject of yvwprotow. He was not dca- 
Kovos OF auvduvAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 

os éotw é€& Spay, who is of you, ée. belongs to Colossae; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, ‘‘ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 

wdvto, piv yywptotow Ta Ode. This is not a formal restatement 
of ra xar’ éué, but includes more than that phrase, and ra zepi 
njpov, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvupioe to 
yvupiodorv, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 


Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after Ode, rparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
Ta ade. 


10. *Aowdferat Suds *Apictapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 43 a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (#.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (Philippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

& cuvatypddwrds pou. aixyzdAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vil. 23; 2 Cor. x. 5; 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm ; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aiyydAwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service; cf. 2 Tim. i. 3, and ovorparidrys, Phil. 
il. 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term ovvatyyddwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 23). 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn ; for Epaphras, who is here 
a ouvepyos, 1s in Philemon a ovvatxy., and Aristarchus here ovvaryp. 
is there a ovvepyds. 

Mdpkos 6 dveyuds BapvdBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeApav traides dveyuol, eire &x ratpadéAduyv ict, cire éx pytpa- 
SéAgwv etre €€ ddeAGod xal derdijs, cfr’ éx Svoiv dppévwv adeAdiayv cir’ 
ex Svotv OyAea@v. The use of it for “nephew” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him.” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. déyeo@ar is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

wept od, «.T.A. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

1l. "Inoots & Neydpevos “loicros. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts i. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the - 
ews. 

d ol Gvres éx mwepttopis. These words are best connected with the 
following, odrot pévot, x.t.A. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, obro: povor would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and of ovres éx 7. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this otroe povoe comp. Phil. it. 20, oddéva éExw iooyxor. 

auvepyol is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. 

otrives as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyevyOnoav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

mapnyopia, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that rrapapvia refers 
to domestic, and zrapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. "Ewadpdas, see i. 7. 

5 é& 6pav. ‘Who is one of you.” 

Sodhos Xptarod “Incod. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. i. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

wdvTOTE dywrtfspevos, x.t.A. Compare 1. 29. 

tva, orjte TéXevor Kai wewAnpopopypyévor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orjvat, as in Eph. Vi. I1, 13, a/., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm ; hence réAecou xat werd, are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective ; they were not only to be réAco év Xpora i, 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. i. 2. mAnpodopetv in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. Iv. 5, 17, or, ‘to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, wAypopopyOeis ort. . . Suvards éorw; xiv. 5, év TG 
idiw vot qAnpodopetren: It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is wAnpdoa. 
The Rec. Text here has werAnpwpévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év wavri OeAjpate tod Geog. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with reA. xai mem, not with orjre, as the order of the words 
shows. zavti probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orfre is the reading of xe AC DG KL P and most mss., Chrys. Theodoret. 
oraéfre, N* B 23 71 a/., Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have édord@ for the Rec. orn. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
- Peace uae NABCD*G ai., Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 


werdnpwyéva, D°K LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 

Theodoret. As, however, rAnpodopety is sometimes used with the 

meaning ‘‘ fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 

18. paprup® ydp air6. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 

ort éxet woddv wévoy. “That he has much labour.” sévos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dywv of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the dywv.{opnevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, &6a dy wévos re xai dyav éxxatos Wuyi mpoKeras, 

modktv wévov, X A BC P 8, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

{HAow wodvy, Rec., with K L most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D® al, have rodvv {HjAo» ; D* G, roddy «drop. 

Five cursives have ré0oy, and two (6 67%) dyéva. 

No doubt the rarity of révos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

Swép dpdv cat trav év Aaodixeia kat tov év ‘lepamwdder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare il. 2. 

14, domdfera: spas Aouxds 6 iatpds 5 dyamntés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. to it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. 1. 2, x. 1-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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xat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyamyrés. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
ouvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, ayarnjoas tov viv aidva. Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

16. domdcacbe tols dv Aaodixeig adehpods, kat Nuppay, kal thy 
kat otxov adt&v (or adrod) éxxAnoiav. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for. Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

Tyv wat olxoy, x.7.A., #¢. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii. 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Antz. vill. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchiiche Discplin, p. 181f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. dpa yoy mis Seixvvot péyay 
Tov dvdpa, el ye 7) oixia airod éxxAnoia. 

airy is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, @/., understand it as 
referring to of rept Nuuday. Alford compares Xen. Mem. 1, 2. 62, 
éay Tis pavepos yévytat KAérrwv . . . TovTots Oavaros éorw % Cypia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for res is one of a class, and rovrots 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Anab, 
Ill. 3. 7, mpooyet (McOpidarys) mpos Tovs “EAA qvas" érei O évyis 
eyevovTo, | k.t.A., and iv. 5. 33 eet 8° HADov wpos Keipicodov, xareAdp- 
Bavov xai dxelious aoxyvowras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the “brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between atrdv, atrof, and adrijs. 

For the plural, SACP 5 917 23 34 39 47 73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a/. for adrof, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For aérof are DG KL 37 (cod. Leic.) nearly all cursives, Guth., Chrys. 
Theodoret nea Ambrosiaster. 


For aérijs, B 
The Latin ele have the singular ‘‘ejus,” and so both Syriac, In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to adro# or a’rijs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain; it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Nvuday) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 

Nvpay as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airijs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvpday, But it seems more probable that the scnbe who made 
the correction had airod before him_ than airay. airoy, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of adeAgovs just before. 

atrijs is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nvpday being accentuated accordingly. 
atray, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 
3 airo?, by De Wette (who designates atraéy ‘‘false and unmeaning”), 
llicott. 


16. xat Stav dvayvwoOf map Spiv 4 émorod}. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 ypdas ri érurroAqy : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwucGjvar ryv éroroAnv: 2 Thess. ili. 14, da 
Tis érurtoAys, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. ; 
eee wa. Cf. John xi. 37. ovety, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by dzws, as in Herod. i. 8, rotee dxws 
éxelyvnv Oenocar yupvyy: tb. 209, wotee Gxws éredy . . . ds por 
KataoTyoys Tov waida. So with ws, Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3. 18. 

tva kat éy rf AacSixdwr éxxAynoig dvayvwoOj. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoOnvar tiv ér. aor Tots ddeA dors. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kat thy éx Aaodixeias. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, xai tyeis obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter, Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip- 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (1i. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 9 é« 
A. must mean “ the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647); Thucyd. ll. 34, Odarrover Tovs éx Tov 
TONEY : iil. 22, fj Bovro of ék ray Tupywv puraxes: Vi. 32, Evvered- 
xovro O& Kai 6 dAXAos Gyros & éx rHs yas. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, 4¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
Originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Zi. 5): 
“legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
‘nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch. 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficactus 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason to 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 


have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 
20 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called ri zpos 
Aaodixéas rather than riv éx A. 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
these two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol. des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

tva xat Guets dvayvare. ‘See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this iva depend directly on zojoare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. iL 10, pdvov Trav mrwxov 
iva, pynpovedupev : 2 Cor. viii. 7, va kat éy ratty TH xdpite mwepio- 
cevnre (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

érws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by wa, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “ see that,” 
taken out of zotyoare by a sort of zeugma. 

17. xat elware ’Apxiwrmy. Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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cvotpariatys (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “evangelist ” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Apostolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have, 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, “and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office”? 

_Bhéne, “look to”; compare I Cor. L 26, BAérere rHv KAjow 
ipov: x. 18, Aérere tov ‘IopanAX Kata odpxa, In Phil. iii. 2, 
BAézere rovs xivas, «.7.r., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

thy Staxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
THY Scaxoviay gov wAnpodpopynoov: compare Acts xil. 25, mAypd- 
gavres TH Staxoviay (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

fv wapédaBes ev Kupiy. The qualification év Kupiy probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord. 

tva adrhy mAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. & domacpss tH epi xetpt MavAou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
ili. 17. In the latter passage St. Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovedeté pou Tay Seopay. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
in the request that they ‘“‘ were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. 

1 xdpes peO’ Spay. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 9 xdpis used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of rot Kupiou [ypav] ‘Incot [Xpurrod}. 

*Auty is added in N° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in x* A BC F G 17 673, gai. 

For the subscription, X ABC DGL Pal. have wpds Kodacouers (or 
Kodogoaas, Bor D F G L P, etc.), to which A B° add dwd pwpns (wun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has “ scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add di ad xal 
"Ovnolxov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendosé. 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ap LAODICENSES., 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et perseverantes in operibus éius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [séc] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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‘‘ Children of wrath,” 44. 
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‘* Father of,” 27. 
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Grimm, 20. 
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Hammond, 133, 223. 
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Heavens, 116. 
things in, 222. 

Heavenly powers, 32. 
Hebrews, Ep. to, xxvi. 
Hebraism supposed, 40, 42, 117, 150, 
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Hermas, xii. 
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Herodian, 288. 

Herodotus, 94, 129, 148, 183, 186, 
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Hesychius, 61, 98, 131, 266. 

Hierapolis, 237, 302, xlix 
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Hippocrates, 20, 144, 185, 272. 
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Hope and love, 196. 
Hort, 80, 136, iv, xx, xxii, xxxi, 
Humility, 105. 


Ignatius, 246, 284, 287, viii xi. 
‘* Imitators of God,” 146. 
*‘ Incidental revelation,” 33. 
*¢In the Lord,” 103. 
Infinitive of end, 317. 

of object, 297, 298 
Irenaeus, 13. 
Isaeus, 226. 
Isidore of Pelusium, 212. 
Isocrates, 170, 265. 
“*Tt saith,” 111, 156. 


Jelf, 48, 305. 
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ewish notions, 116, 142, 247, 298. 
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Eph., xxviii. 
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xl viii. 
iilicher, xiv, xvi, lii. 
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uvenal, 255. 
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Kuhl, 248. ° 
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Laodicea, Council of, 268. 
Epistle from, 237, 302, 304, iil, 
Vv, Vil, xii, af 
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Luke, 302. 
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Churches of, xlviii, 
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Vail of the Court of Gentiles, 61. 
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Winer, 26, 100, 103, 228, 229, 255. 


Xenophon, 35, 36, 45, 61, 83, 84, 
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129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243; 
273, 303, xlvii, lii. 


Zonaras, 266, 268. 


II. GREEK WORDS. 
E. stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians, 


dyadwotvn, E. v. 9. 

Gyo, E. i. 2, ii. 19, 

&deos, E. ii. 12. 

A0upeiy, C. iii. 21. 

aloxpodoyla, C, iii. 8. 

alwy, E. ii. 2. 

ddas, C. iv. 6. 

adnOeterv, E. iv. 15. 

a\Ad, E. v. 243 C. ii. 5. 

ddvors, E. vi. 20. 

duwpos, E. i, 4, v. 273; C. i. 22, 

dva-, in compos., E. i. 10, iv. 23. 

dvaxaivoOy, C, iii. 10. 

dvaxepadaobcda, E. i. 10. 

dvacrpopyh, E. iv. 22. 

dvixey, E. v. 4; C. iii. 18. 

dvravar\npoby, C. i. 24. 

dvrarédocs, C. iii. 24. 

dyri-, in compos., C. i. 24. 

dyrl rovrov, E. v. 31. 

dwexdvecOat, C. ii. 15, iii. 9. 

awéxdvots, C. li. IY. 

dwnddorpiwpéva, E. ii. 12, iv. 183 
C. i, 21. 

amrdérns, E. vi. 53 C. iii. 22, 

amrobvicxew dré, C. ii. 20. 

dwoxarahAdooew, E. ii. 16; C. i. 20, 
22. 

dwéxpugos, C. ii. 3. 

dwrodtrpwots, E. 1. 7, 14, iv. 303 C. 


i. 14. 
axéxpnots, C. ii. 22. 
dppaBay, E. i. 14. 
dpxy, E. i. 213; C. i. 18, ii, 10. 
dpxal, E. iii. 10, vi. 123 C. i. 16, ii. 


15. 

doedyela, E. iv. 19. 
dowrla, E. v. 18. 
agpedla, C. ii. 23. 

Edeots, E. i. 7. 

ag}, E. iv. 16; C. ii, 19. 
d@Oapala, E. vi. 24. 


Bdrricpa, Barriopss,, C. ii. 12. 


BdpBapos, C. iii. 11. 

Brérev, C, iv. 17. 

BovAopat, E. i. 11. 

BpaBevecv, C. iii. 5 $ and see on ii. 18. 
Bp@ors, C. ii. 15. 


vyernOiva, E. iii. 7. 7 
ywdoxeyv, pregnant, E, ili. 19. 
yous, C. li. 3. 


déew, C. iv. 3 
devcyparitey, C. ii. 15. 
déxecOar, C. iv. 11. 
didBodos, E, iv. 27. 
dtaxovla, C. iv. 17. 
didvoa, E. ii. 3. 
dvdacxadla, C. ii, 22, 
Slxacos, C. iv. 1. 
Soyua, E. ii. 15; C. ii. 14. 
doypuaritey, C. ii. 20, 
ééga, E. i. 17. 


&yecpe, E. v. 14. 

€0edoOpnoxela, C. ii. 23. 

etye, Introd. iv; E. iii. 2, iv. 2%. 

elxf, C. iii. 18. 

elxwy, C. 1. 15. 

elvac els, C. il. 22. 

elpnvoroetv, E. i. 20. 

éxrAéyec Oa, E. i. 4. 

é\axiorérepos, E, iii. 8. 

Ar\éyxew, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBareter, C, ii. 18. 

éy with dative, whether of the “ ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E, iv. 4, 14, 17. 

évépyea, E. 1. 19. 

&, C. iit. 11. 

dovola, E. i. 213 roO dépos, ii. 23 
Tob oxérovus, C. i. 13. 

éfovola:, E. iii, 10, vi. 123 C. i 16, 


ii, 15. 
fw, ol Ew, C. iv. 5. 
éxl, with dative, E. ii, 10. 
éxcywidoxer, C. i. 6. 
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éxlyrwors, C. 1. 9, 

éxcxoprryety, C. ii. 19. 

éxtxopryla, E. iv. 16. 

éroxodopuety, E. ii. 20. 

éroupdxos, E. i, 3, 20, ii, 6, iii. 10, 
vl. 12. 

épydgferOa, C. iii. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

epebifev, C, ill, 21. 

érowuacla, E. vi. 15. 

ebdpeoros, E. v. 10. 

evdoxeiy, C. i. ae 

evSoxla, E. S » 

eddoynrés, L. 3 

ebrparedla, - Ve 4 

edxapuoreiy, E. i. 16. 

edxaporia, E. v. 4; C. ii. 7, iv. 2. 

edxdproros, C, iii. 15. 

éxOpds, C. i, 21. 


twh, E. iv. 18. 
gala, E. iv. 13. 


Géreay, E. i. II. 
du év, C. ii. 18 
Oedrns, ¢. ii. 
Ovyydvew, C. ii. 21. 
Opap Bevery, C. ii. 15. 
Oucla, E. v. 2 


ba, oo 9; C. i. 193 position, E. 


‘Ei 21, v. 183 C. 


xaraBpaBevew, C, ii. 18, 
xarapric pbs, E, iv. 12. 
xaroxeiy, E. iii. 17; C. i 19. 
xeveuBareberr, ?C. ii, 18. 
xAnpovopla, C. ii. 24. 
K\jjpos, C. i. 2. 

KAnpody, Ei L II. 
xoulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 
xoopoxpdrwp, E. vi. 12. 
Kpareiv, C. li. 19. 

xpdros, E. i. 19. 

kplvew, C. i. 16, 

_ xriger, E. ii, 10; C. i, 16. 
xrlows, C. L 15. 


Aéye:, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES 


Abyor Exew, C. ii. 23. 
Aurpoby, see on E. i. 6. 


paxpoduula, E. iv. 2; C. iL xy, iii. 
12. 

papripoue, with infin., E. iv. 17. 

paraérys, ts ee 7 a 

péyas, not = Eng eat, KV. 

hér, absent, E. v. 8. = = 

Hépos, év pepe, C. ii, 16, 

Méoos, év pécou, C. ii. 14. 

pecbraxoy, E. ii, 14. 

undd, whre, E. iv. 27. 

poppy, C. ill. 13. 

puoripor, E, L 9, ili. 3, 4, 9, We 32, 
vi. 19; C. i. 26, 27, ii. 2. 


vexpos, E, ii. 1. 
tévos, with gen., E. ii. 12. 


olxetos, E. ii. 19, 

olxodouh, E. ii. 21. 

olxovoula, E. i. 10; Introd. xvii. 

bvopa, E. i. 21, 

rip! E. i. 21, iii. 15. 

écvérys, E. v. 24. 

boris, E. ii, 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 
II. 

otrws, E. v. 28. 

dPOadpodouvrcla, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22. 


wdos, C. iii. 5. 

wavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

wapaxaeiy, E, iv. 1, vi. 22. 

wapadoylfecdat, C. ii. 4. 

wapdwrwpa, E. i. 7, ii, 15 C. ii, 13. 

ayer eal E. v. 273 C. i. 22. 

waprryopla, C. iv. II. 

wdpoxos, E. ii. 19. 

wapopyiopds, E. vi. 4. 

wappyola, E. iii, 12, vi. 193 Cy ii. 
15, 

wappnodtecBat, E. vi. 20. 

was, without article, E. ii. 21, iii. 15. 

warihp, E. iv. 17. 

warpid, E. iii. 15. 

wepl and irép, E. vi. 18, 

wexnpopopnuéva, C, iv. 12. 

weprarey ev, E. iit. 2; C, iii. 7. 

wepwolnots, E. i. 14. 

wiOayonroyla, C. ii. 4. 

wixpalvecdat, C, iil. 19. 

miords év, E. i. 1. 

wheovetla, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. ili, §. 

wAnpotpevos, E. i. 13. 

w\npoby rdv Néyor, C. 1. 25. 


III. LATIN WORDS 


w\npobcba év, E. v. 18; C. ii. 10. 

wAnpopopety, C. iv. 12. 

wdnpodopla, C. ii, 2. 

w\ijpwpa, E. i. 10, 23, iii. 19, iv. 133 
C. i, 10, i. 9. 

wAnopov}, C. ii. 23. 

wdovotos, C, ili. 16, 

whobros, E.1. 7; C. i. 27 ; Introd. xxi. 

wvevparixds, E. i. 3, vi. 12. 

roely, E. iii. 11. 

roety wpddeoty, E, iii. 12. 

rolnua, E. ii. 10. 

ron, E. iv. ri. 

wodtrela, E. ii. 12. 

rodvroixidos, E. iii. 10. 

wpeoBetw évy ddéce, E. vi. 20; Introd. 


xXil, 
mpoeroudfew, E. ii, 10, 
mpés, | C. ii. 23. 
mwpos 6, E. iii. 4. 
wpocayury}, E. ii. 18, iii. 12. 
wpocevxh and dénois, E. vi. 18. 
awpoopopd, E. v. 2. 
wpocwrodnyla, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 
mpwrebew, C. 1. 18, 
wpiros, E. vi. 2. 
puréroxos, C. i. 15, 18, 
wwpwots, E. iv. 18, 


pijua, E. v. 26. 
pegoby, E. iii. 18, 


cam pés, E. iv. 29. 

copia, E. i. 8, 173 C. i. 9, ii. 3. 
omdyxva, Ci iii, 12. 
omovddvey, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwpa, C. il. 5. 

orjvat, E. vi. 11, 133 C. iv. 12. 
oroxeia, C. ii. 

ovrayuryety, C. ii. 8. 
oupprBagew, E. iv. 16, 
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cunpvorhs, Introd. xi. 
cuvatxuddrwros, C, iv. 10, 
ouvappodoyeiy, E. iv. 16. 
ouvdecuds, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19. 
ouvepyos, C. iv. II. 

ovveots, C. 1. 9. 

odpa, C. i. 22, ii, 11, 17. 
cwuarixds, C. ii. 9. 


rdés, C. ii. 5. 

Tamrewoppor'vy, E. iv. 2 

ré, E. iii, 18. 

réXevos, C. i. 28, iv. 12. 

Tinh, C. ii, 23. 

rts, with particip. and article, C. ii. 8. 


tyros, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
brevayrios, C. ii. 14. 

drép and wepl, E. vi. 18. 

drep-, compounds with, E. iii. 20. 


vronovy, C. i. II. 


gpavepody, C, iv. 4. 

Atantae E. v. 133 C. i. 26, iii. 4. 
prrogogla, C, ii. ii, 8 

pparyuos, E. ii. 14. 

ppovnots, E. i. 8 

gvoa, E, ii. 3. 


xdps, E. i. 6; C. iii. 16, iv. 6, al. 
xaptrody, E. i. 6. 

xetpbypador, C. ii, 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E. il. 12, 


yaruos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
pevderOa, C. iil. 9. 

peddos, E. iv. 25. 

puxt, éx puxfis, E. vi. 6; C. ili. 23. 


054, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 





III. LATIN WORDS. 


acdificatoriae, 230. 
arbitrium, 289 

causa exemplaris, 214. 
chirographum, 251. 


Sumus, 147. 


interpolare, i, 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactoriae, 237. 
srbanitas, 149. 


The Guteruational Oritical Commentary. 





“ A decided advance on all other commentaries.” — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; .. . the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Atheneum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Zion's Herald, 


The Guteruational Oritical Commentary. 





“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — 7he Church Standard. 


‘‘ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.’ — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, 0f P. £. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has its practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion’s Herald. 


‘“‘ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Laindurgh Scotsman. 


“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. .. . Itisanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — Zhe Independent. 


‘The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 


The Gnteruational Critical Commentary. 


“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — 7he Lutheran Quarterly. 


‘“‘ Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — 7he 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard, 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, . . . and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — Zhe Biblical 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bidliotheca Sacra, 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. . . . Dr. Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — Zhe Chicago Standard. 


‘“‘In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion's Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” — 7ze New York Obserw 


The Zuternational Critical Commentary. 
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“It ts hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BrBLicaL WorLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUIIIFER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel— Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“Tt is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Critical Review. 

‘We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — 7he Herald and Presbyter. 

‘An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary. ... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — 7he Outlook. 

‘‘The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — Zhe Southern Church- 
man. 

“It is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

This volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
available, 


She international Oritical Commentary. 





“For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


' ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., . 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAI1, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


‘From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“‘ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, 0f Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — New York 
Observer. 

“We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion’s Advocate. 

““We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — Zhe Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — MV. Y. Independent. 

‘““We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
The Congregationalist, 


Se International Critica’ Commentary. 





“TT have already expressed my conviction that the Inter- 
sational Critical Commentary is the best critical commentary, 
on the whole Bible, in existence.""—Dr. Lyman ABBOTT. 
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Philippians and Philemon 


BY 
REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown, 8vo, Net $2.00. 


‘‘Itis, in short, in every way worthy of the series." — Zhe Scotsman. 


‘* Professor Vincent's Commentary on Philippians and Philemon 
appears to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its 
scholarship and its clear and discriminating discussions of the contents 
of these Epistles.”—Dr. GrorGrE P. FISHER. 


‘The book contains many examples of independent and judicial 
weighing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion 
devoted to Philemon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be 
read as a whole.” — Zhe Congregationakst. 


‘* Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it is worthy of 
its place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is full of 
just such information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and 
while giving an abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical 
student of the text, it abounds also in that more popular information 
which enables the attentive reader almost to put himself in St. Paul's 
place, to see with the eyes and feel with the heart of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles.” — Boston Advertiser. 


‘If it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will 
be free from polemical and ecclesiastial bias, the feat will be accom- 
plished in the International Critical Commentary... . It is evident 
that the writer has given an immense amount of scholarly research 
and original thought to the subject. .... The author's introduction 
to the Epistle to Philemon is an admirable piece of literature, calcu- 
lated to arouse in the student’s mind an intense interest in the circum- 
stances which produced this short letter from the inspired Apostle.” — 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Che International 
Cheological Library. 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it’ will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopzdia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


ii EDITORS’ PREFACE, 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart. 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


An Introduction to the Litera- By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro. 


1a T t. fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
ture of the Old Testamen Christ Church, Oxford. 
Christian Ethics. By NEwMAN SmyTH, D.D., Pastor ot 


the First Congregational Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Apologetics. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

distory of Christian Doctrine. By G. P. FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 


A History of Christianity in) By ArtHur C. McGiFFertT, D.D., 
the Apostolic Age. Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 


She International Cheofoagicaf LiGrarp. 





_ VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Christian Institutions. 


The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


Old Testament History. 


Contemporary History of the 
Old Testament. 


Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 


Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 

The Latin Church, 


Philosophy of Religion, 


Comparative Religion. 


The Christian Pastor. 


Rabbinical Literature. 
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